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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  : 

A  REVIEW  OF  EVENTS. 

Ill  at  Ease. 

After  the  tumultuous  interval  in  which  this  country  was  itself 
the  centre  of  foreign  interest,  it  is  exceptionally  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  change  in  the  international  position.  Even  more  promi¬ 
nent  than  before  is  one  banal  and  tedious  paradox.  Everywhere 
the  mouths  of  statesmen  are  full  of  peace.  Everywhere  armaments 
are  increasing  and  apprehension  is  not  allayed.  The  barometer  has 
fallen  perceptibly  even  in  the  Far  East.  The  United  States  has 
ceased  to  be  a  neutral  influence,  and  its  manner  of  handling  the 
Manchurian  question  is  far  more  pacific  in  intention  than  in 
tendency.  Mr.  Knox,  whose  habit  is  summary  and  even  choleric, 
negotiates  with  Japan  and  Russia  by  abrupt  and  startling  proposals 
recalling  nothing  so  much  as  the  famous  method  of  thrusting  a 
ramrod  into  the  clockwork.  In  the  Near  East,  where  Bulgaria 
seems  more  and  more  the  only  steady  factor  of  a  very  insecure 
situation,  pessimists  venture  again  to  tell  us  that  they  dread  the 
spring.  Athens  still  seethes,  and  the  Young  Turks  are  definitely 
failing  to  achieve  any  solid  success.  Hungary  is  once  more  in  the 
melting-pot.  Prussia,  whose  reactionary  franchise  system  is  the 
citadel  of  all  the  thoroughly  Conservative  forces  in  Germany,  is 
again  in  the  throes  of  a  suffrage  agitation  which  may  have  a  very 
serious  influence  on  the  political  future  of  Germany.  Count 
Aehrenthal  and  M.  Isvolsky  are  negotiating  a  diplomatic  peace 
or  truce  in  haradous  circumstances,  for  each  has  powerful 
domestic  opponents,  and  there  have  been  moments  of  late  when 
neither  of  them  seemed  secure  of  his  position  for  a  day.  There 
have  been  changes  of  Ministry  in  Spain  and  also  in  Italy,  where 
Baron  Sonnino,  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  manage  relations 
with  this  country,  is  again  at  the  helm. 
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Armaments  and  no  End. 

Yet  these  Parliamentary  events  and  diplomatic  pourparlers  are 
not  the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  hour.  France  is  con¬ 
templating  a  Navy  Law  extending  over  ten  years,  which  would 
give  her  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  fleet  w^hich ,  while  not  quite  so 
strong  as  the  German  in  force,  still  less  in  distribution,  would  be 
nevertheless  capable  in  certain  eventualities  of  holding  the  balance 
of  naval  power.  There  is  a  scheme  under  consideration  by  Russia 
for  the  building  of  twelve  Dreadnoughts.  The  rally  of  French- 
Canadian  opinion  to  the  side  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  seems  to 
ensure  the  foundation  of  a  Canadian  navy  which ,  though  upon  no 
significant  scale  to  begin  with,  may  one  day  play  a  part  at  sea 
worthy  of  the  honours  finely  won  upon  another  element  at 
Paardeberg.  Lord  Kitchener,  called  in  to  arbitrate  upon  the 
defence  problem  in  Australia,  has  decided  for  a  military  scheme 
which  in  a  crisis  would  provide  the  Commonw’ealth  with  an 
effective  fighting  force  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  men.  The 
Mother-Country,  if  organised  on  the  same  model,  would  be  able 
to  put  into  the  field  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  tolerably  trained 
combatants.  Lord  Kitchener’s  nomination  to  be  Viceroy  of  India 
is  prematurely  rumoured ,  but  the  idea  is  well  known  to  have  some 
very  influential  advocates.  It  would  be  in  many  ways  an  excellent 
appointment.  We  would  be  a  still  more  sensible  nation  if,  instead 
of  “sending  Hercules  to  the  Himalayas,”  we  followed  the  example 
of  Australia,  made  him  arbitrator  upon  our  own  military  problem, 
and  agreed  to  abide  by  his  award.  This  brief  survey  of  the  state 
of  international  affairs  at  a  moment  when  this  country,  for  at 
least  a  short  period,  is  again  free  to  glance  at  them,  suggests  a 
troubled  and  contradictory  rather  than  a  clear  and  reassuring 
picture.  If  there  is  more  preparation  for  some  ultimate  crisis, 
there  is,  on  the  whole,  less  anticipation  of  any  immediate  danger. 
As  w’e  have  seen,  no  country  is  at  ease. 

The  Austro- Russian  Detente. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  affairs  of  late  has  been 
the  attempt,  apparently  on  the  initiative  of  Count  Aehrenthal,  to 
restore  correct  relations  with  M.  Isvolsky  and  to  bring  about  a 
real  detente  betw’een  Russia  and  Austria-Hungary.  This  episode 
is  in  many  respects  so  obscure  that  considerable  caution  is  required 
in  commenting  upon  its  origin  or  in  building  expectations 
upon  its  success.  We  have  always  protested  in  these  pages  against 
the  uncompromising  prejudice  wdth  which  Count  Aehrenthal  was 
damned  by  most  critics  in  this  country  during  the  Balkan  crisis ; 
but  he  has  himself  to  thank  for  the  suspicion  with  w^hich  he  is 
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regarded,  and  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  repose  implicit  trust  in 
him  until  he  has  done  something  definite  to  earn  it.  Whether  by 
his  misfortune  or  his  fault  he  has  played  the  part  of  an  alarming 
factor.  He  has  scattered  sparks  in  a  powder-magazine,  and 
though  an  explosion  was  prevented,  he  must  reckon  with  the 
fact  that  he  has  created  a  universal  sense  that  no  one 
quite  knows  what  he  will  do  next.  Even  his  present 
move,  sound  and  tranquillising  as  it  seems,  strengthens 
the  impression  that  he  is  incalculable.  This  said,  reasonable 
people  will  easily  agree  that  we  are  bound  to  allow  Count 
Aehrcnthal  the  benefit  of  a  suspension  of  judgment  pending 
further  acts  justifying  a  more  favourable  attitude.  The 
tone  of  the  Austrian  Press  so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  the' 
Ballplatz  has  of  late  been  altogether  admirable — the  more  so  as. 
the  existence  of  a  conflict  of  tendencies  in  Hapsburg  Court  circles 
has  been  distinctly  apparent.  A  special  appeal  for  fair  play  has. 
been  made  to  English  feeling.  To  that  appeal  it  is  our  instinct 
and  our  interest  to  respond.  We  have  repeatedly  acknowledged 
for  our  part  that  Count  Aehrcnthal  in  the  autumn  after  the  Young 
Turkish  revolution  was  in  a  singularly  hard  position.  He  had 
to  do  something.  Whatever  he  did  was  bound  to  excite  violent 
passions  in  one  direction  or  another.  His  procedure  was  neither 
subtle  nor  wise  in  manner.  In  matter  it  was  defensible.  No  one 
ought  to  found  a  vendetta  upon  a  point  of  etiquette.  That  Austria- 
Hungary  should  be  driven  into  utter  dependence  upon  Germany 
and  should  be  cut  off  from  all  other  diplomatic  connections  is  a 
solution  that  cannot  be  desired  by  statesmanship  in  any  capital 
outside  Berlin.  One  of  the  greatest  interests  of  England  and 
Russia  alike  is  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  Austria.  That  is  so 
obvious  a  principle  and  one  so  completely  accepted  in  this  country, 
that  we  need  not  now  stay  to  argue  it.  Without  a  good  under¬ 
standing  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg  no  such  thing 
as  real  independence  on  the  part  of  Hapsburg  diplomacy  can 
permanently  exist.  This  may  be  said  with  the  frankest  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  alliance  between  Germany  and  the  Dual  Monarchy 
—short  of  becoming,  as  Bismarck  wished,  an  organic  article  in 
the  Constitution  of  each  country — is  at  present  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  both. 

Count  Aehrenthal’s  Interviewer. 

That  these  were  at  one  time  the  views  of  the  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand  and  of  Count  Aehrenthal  himself  when  he  was 
Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  there  is  every  reason  to  think. 
That  other  personalities  and  quite  other  motives  are  now  playing 
their  part  in  the  negotiations  for  a  diplomatic  truce  is  more  than 
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probable.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  pursuing  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  is  guided  by  his  own  reasons,  and  it  w’ould  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  a  monarch  w^ho  now  carries  on  his  shoulders 
the  most  astute  diplomatic  head  in  Europe  had  initiated  the 
attempt  to  appease  the  personal  feud  between  M.  Isvolsky  and 
Count  Aehrenthal,  and  to  bring  about  the  new  detente.  Kiug 
Ferdinand  has  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  promoting  good 
relations  between  the  tw'o  Great  Powers  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
neither  of  these  for  their  part  can  afford  to  sacrifice  Bulgaria. 
Count  Aehrenthal  amazed  the  wwld  by  receiving  in  frank  audience 
the  most  unlikely  of  interview’ers,  M.  de  Wesselitzky,  the  well- 
known  London  Correspondent  of  the  Novoe  Vrennja.  M.  de 
Wesselitzky  has  for  many  years  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Anglo-Bussian  friendship.  In  Germany  he  is  of  all 
journalists  the  best- abused.  He  was  thought  also  to  be  an  irre¬ 
concilable  opponent  of  Hapsburg  policy  in  general  and  of  Count 
Aehrenthal  in  particular.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign 
Minister,  ft  must  be  admitted,  has  shown  eminent  good  sense  in 
one  respect.  He  does  not  reserve  all  his  confidence  for  sycophants. 
He  has  more  than  once  made  himself  accessible  to  journalists  who 
are  well  known  to  differ  from  him.  Upon  this  occasion  he  un¬ 
bosomed  himself  with  extraordinary  freedom ;  and  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  the  interview  published  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  at  the 
end  of  last  month  is  not  denied.  When  w^e  have  followed  its 
tenor  we  shall  realise  wdth  what  mingled  feelings  it  has  been 
received  in  Berlin,  wdiere  the  present  occupant  of  the  Ballplatz 
has  always  been  regarded  with  a  curious  uneasiness. 

“  Uninfluenced  by  Germany.” 

Count  Aehrenthal  did  not  content  himself  with  assuring  M.  de 
Wesselitzky  that  he  desired  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  live 
on  neighbourly  terms  wdth  Paissia  and  to  settle  all  questions  at 
issue  by  frank  and  direct  intercourse.  The  Minister  repudiated 
with  heat,  and  with  an  indiscretion  so  abrupt  that  it  may  have 
been  calculated,  the  suggestion  that  he  is  the  puppet  of  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  “Germany,”  he  declared  in  effect,  “cannot 
influence  this  monarchy.  If  anyone  can  influence  us  it 
is  Russia.”  Had  it  not  been  for  the  English  elections,  these 
excellent  but  none  the  less  audacious  sentiments  would  have 
created  a  greater  public  stir  in  Europe.  At  first  in  certain 
organs  of  the  Press,  both  in  the  Hohenzollern  and  the  Hapsburg 
Empires,  the  substantial  authenticity  of  the  interview  was  angrily 
denied.  When  these  tactics  proved  futile.  Count  Aehrenthal 
was  as  angrily  attacked.  It  w^as  soon  acknowdedged,  however, 
that  the  Austro-Eussian  detente  w^as  by  way  of  becoming  an 
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accomplished  fact,  though  not  before  M.  Isvolsky’s  and  Count 
^ehrenthal’s  official  lives  had  been  made  to  hang  upon  a  hair. 
In  quarters  favourable  to  this  temperate  and  limited  rapproche¬ 
ment,  more  was  perhaps  expected  from  the  arrangement  than  it 
can  yield.  We  are  now  informed  with  tolerable  assurance  that  the 
truce  is  concluded  upon  the  basis  of  three  principles  :  (1)  That 
the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  is  recognised  and  both  sides  pledge 
themselves  to  respect  and  maintain  it ;  (2)  that  there  is  every 
desire  to  support  the  new  regime  in  Turkey  ;  (3)  that  the  free  and 
independent  development  of  all  the  Balkan  States  is  to  be  pro¬ 
moted.  In  Bulgaria,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  these  principles 
are  received  with  especial  satisfaction.  They  will  not  always 
succeed  in  maintaining  the  untenable.  But  for  all  immediate 
purposes  they  mean  a  real  strengthening  of  the  sense  of  security 
and  of  the  cause  of  peace.  There  has  been  much  whispering  on 
the  subject  of  an  expected  visit  of  the  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand 
to  the  Tsar,  but  these  rumours  have  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Motives  of  Vienna. 

Upon  a  matter  to  w  hich  we  shall  have  to  return  when  more 
light  is  thrown  upon  it,  detailed  speculation  would  be  very 
premature.  We  may  touch,  in  the  meantime,  upon  some  questions 
of  motive  and  effect.  What  is  Count  Aehrenthal’s  object?  Is  he 
endeavouring  to  show  himself  Bismarck’s  apt  pupil  in  suppleness 
as  w'ell  as  in  vigour?  Is  he  rather  an  erratic  player  who,  as  in  the 
Agram  State  trial  and  the  Friedjung  case,  as  in  the  Bosnian 
coup  itself,  does  not  really  see  wffiither  any  of  his  apparently  contra¬ 
dictory  moves  will  lead  him?  Does  he  take  so  serious  a  view  of 
the  chaos  in  Hungary  as  to  have  convinced  himself  that  the 
Hapsburg  Alonarchy  for  its  internal  purposes  must  free  itself  from 
exterior  complications  by  better  relations  with  Eussia?  Has  King 
Ferdinand  convinced  both  these  Great  Powers  that  his  forecast 
of  the  working  out  of  Balkan  affairs  is  sounder  than  their  own  ? 
Any  or  all  of  these  considerations  may  have  played  their  part.  On 
the  other  hand,  quite  a  different  set  of  motives,  not  necessarily 
incompatible  with  those  w-e  have  mentioned,  may  have  been 
still  more  important.  The  Tsar’s  visit  to  Eacconigi  wnth 
II.  Isvolsky  was  a  master-move.  Does  Count  Aehrenthal  hope 
to  neutralise  it  by  conciliatory  approaches  to  St.  Petersburg  on 
behalf  of  an  arrangement  which  would  render  superfluous  for 
the  next  few'  critical  years  any  special  agreement  upon  the  Balkan 
problem  between  Italy  and  the  Tsardom?  The  suggestion  has 
even  been  made,  though  w'e  may  hope  not  with  Count  Aehrenthal’s 
authority,  that  the  object  of  the  eUtente  is  to  reassure  Eussia  about 
the  immediate  future  in  the  Near  East  in  order  that  she  may  be 
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encouraged  to  resume  an  active  policy  in  the  Far  East.  That  I 
would  be  in  present  circumstances  so  futile  a  stroke  of  sham  I 
Machiavellianism  that  it  may  be  dismissed  as  soon  as  mentioned.  I 

A  Simpler  Theory.  ■ 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  much  simpler  and  more  creditable  I 
explanation  may  be  given.  Count  Aehrenthal  may  mean  just  » 
what  he  seems  to  imply.  With  all  imaginable  loyalty  to  her  chief 
ally,  Austria  cannot  desire  to  cut  every  wire  that  does  not  lead 
to  Berlin.  Again,  Count  xVehrenthal’s  move  is  very  well  calculated 
to  baffle  an  intrigue  which  was  aimed  first  at  INI.  Isvolsky,  but 
might  have  been  directed  at  any  moment  against  himself.  In  each 
of  the  three  Empires  containing  between  them  the  great  bulk  of 
the  population  of  Europe,  powerful  reactionary  influences  have 
been  undoubtedly  working  in  collusion  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Dreikaiserhund.  If  this  scheme,  without  attaining  its  end,  had 
even  gone  a  considerable  way  towards  that  object,  it  would  have 
involved  INI.  Isvolsky’s  retirement — and  Count  Aehrenthal’s 
almost  simultaneous  resignation  would  have  been  quite  necessaiy 
in  that  case  to  protect  Bussia  from  the  appearance  of  another 
moral  surrender.  A  settlement  of  the  personal  feud  is  obviously 
at  the  present  juncture  the  best  means  of  enabling  both  Ministers 
to  maintain  their  personal  positions.  Finally  comes  the  anxious 
aspect  of  the  situation  in  the  Balkans.  Apart  from  the  military 
organisation  of  the  Turks  themselves,  the  new  Ottoman  regime  is 
making  no  headway  with  its  constructive  purposes.  Its  task  is 
complex  and  intractable  enough  to  baffle  even  the  ablest  states¬ 
manship.  The  Young  Turks  are  discovering  what  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  most  other  countries,  including  ourselves— that 
racial  questions  involving  a  conflict  of  interests  as  well  as  of 
religious  feeling  and  nationalist  prejudices  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  any  sort  of  quick  and  easy  settlement.  Now,  the  Turkish 
problem ,  even  more  than  the  Austro-Hungarian ,  is  a  sheer  mass 
of  racial  questions.  The  Macedonian  and  the  Cretan  problems— 
to  say  nothing  for  the  moment  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Armenian— 
have  not  advanced  one  inch  nearer  to  solution.  The  status  quo 
is  precarious,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  Bulgarians  and  Greeks 
are  to  be  forced  to  respect  it,  the  Young  Turks  must  accept  a 
similarly  self-denying  ordinance. 

German  Uncertainty. 

In  Germany,  after  a  preliminary  burst  of  wrathful  and  incau¬ 
tious  comment,  a  better  way  has  been  taken,  and  the  mouthpieces 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  protest  that  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
their  desires  than  the  promotion  of  friendly  and  “direct”  inter- 
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course  between  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg.  But  they  cannot 
forgive  an  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  for  receiving  a 
journalist  so  obnoxious  to  Teutonic  feeling  in  general,  and  to 
Professor  Schiemann  in  particular,  as  is  M.  de  Wesselitzky. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  fall  of  Count  Aehrenthal,  could  it 
be  compassed,  would  now  be  even  more  welcome  to  Germany  than 
the  overthrow  of  M.  Isvolsky  himself. 

England  and  Austria  and  the  Status  quo. 

These  developments  are  watched  with  equanimity  and  goodwill 
by  this  country  and  by  our  immediate  friends.  The  main  object 
of  the  quadruple  entente  at  present  is  to  preserve  the  territorial 
status  quo  in  the  Balkans,  and  to  facilitate  the  reforms — more 
difficult  than  ever  to  execute — which  alone  can  enable  the  young 
Turkish  regime  to  endure.  The  military  means  which  so  far 
have  so  brilliantly  served  Mahmud  Shefket  and  the  Committee 
of  Union  and  Progress  will  not  avail  to  settle  everything  in  the 
future.  Even  another  triumph  over  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  would 
not  place  the  Turkish  ascendency  in  Europe  upon  a  firmer  founda¬ 
tion.  The  racial  problems  in  Macedonia  are  a  moral  tangle, 
worse  than  the  Gordian  knot,  which  the  sword  cannot  sever  and 
only  patience  and  skill  can  unloose.  Turkey  might  have 
Bulgaria  upon  her  back  if  she  attacked  Greece ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  Bulgaria  is  at  this  moment  the  only  State  in  the  Balkans — 
nay,  in  Eastern  Europe — whieh  looks  forward  to  the  future  with 
self-confidence. 

Necessity  of  the  Quadruple  Entente. 

Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  that  the  quadruple  entente  will  be 
dissolved.  The  ties  of  interest  between  its  members  are  too 
definite  and  too  strong.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  foi’  Italy 
and  Russia — and  indirectly,  therefore,  for  France  and  the  British 
Empire — to  preserve  that  measure  of  control  over  Balkan  develop¬ 
ments  which  they  can  only  exerci.se  in  close  accord  with  each 
other.  M.  de  Wesselitzky  followed  his  notable  journalistic  exploit 
in  Vienna  by  addressing  a  distinguished  gathering  in  St. 
Petersburg  upon  Anglo-Russian  relations,  and  his  address  was 
much  to  the  point.  The  English  “alliance”  was  as  strongly 
supported  as  the  best  friends  of  Russia  in  this  country  could 
desire.  Since  then  the  French  Parliamentary  deputation  to  St. 
Petersburg  has  been  enthusiastically  received.  The  truth  is  that 
without  the  maintenance  of  British  sea-power  neither  France, 
nor  Russia,  nor  Italy,  in  the  next  decade — we  need  not  look 
further — can  have  sufficient  national  security.  A  combination  of 
military  and  naval  supremacy  in  the  hands  of  Germany  would 
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be  fatal  to  all  three ;  and  it  would  be  inevitably  fatal  to  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  as  well.  Without  the  Russian  alliance,  again, 
France  could  not  possess  sufficient  security,  for  the  entente 
cordiale  alone  could  not  provide  it.  Without  the  French  alliance 
and  the  friendship  with  this  country,  Russia  again  would  be 
bridled  intolerably  both  in  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  the  Balkans. 
The  quadruple  understanding  promises  to  each  of  its  members  the 
ix)wer  to  breathe ;  for  even  this  country,  separate  and  enviable  as 
its  position  has  been  in  the  past,  would  find  under  changed 
conditions  that  a  return  to  splendid  isolation  would  be  the  most 
ruinous  of  luxuries.  To  maintain  the  existing  measure  of  our 
maritime  predominance  in  face  of  the  general  naval  development 
of  Europe  would  then  become  financially  impracticable.  Upon 
the  present  diplomatic  basis,  Russia,  as  M.  Stolypin  has  recently 
said,  may  confidently  look  to  be  stronger  than  ever  within  a 
decade  or  two,  if  peace  can  be  preserved  for  so  long.  It  is  even 
more  to  the  interest  of  Austria-Hungary  than  of  any  other 
country  to  co-operate  in  preserving  peace.  That  is  why  the 
western  members  of  the  quadruple  entente  would  have  every 
reason  to  welcome  the  success  of  any  “  direct  ”  and  sincere  under¬ 
standing  between  M.  Isvolsky  and  Count  Aehrenthal  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere. 

The  Tyranny  at  Athens. 

Peace,  however,  would  not  have  been  worth  many  days’  pur¬ 
chase  had  not  the  four  Powers  responsible  for  Crete  taken  stern 
steps  to  bring  the  military  masters  of  Athens  to  obedience  if  not 
to  reason.  The  Cretans  have  been  informed  that  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  elections  in  Greece; 
and  what  is  called,  ironically  enough  at  the  moment.  King 
George’s  Government  is  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  consequences 
of  contumacy  provocative  of  war.  The  pacific  incorporation  of 
the  island  into  the  Hellenic  Kingdom  is  no  more  possible  at  this 
moment  than  the  pacific  annexation  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgars. 
Orgies  of  anarchical  folly  in  the  last  few  months  have  been 
more  fatal  to  Greek  political  reputation  than  anything  that  has 
happened  since  the  premature  emancipation,  when  the  Hellenes 
of  the  mainland,  not  so  much  winning  freedom  as  having  it 
presented  to  them  as  a  gift,  learned  to  think  and  act  as  the 
spoiled  children  of  European  politics.  The  results  have  been 
disastrous,  and  may  yet  be  worse  unless  the  Hellenic  Kingdom, 
recovering  from  the  present  mania ,  substitutes  patient  and  orderly 
work  for  the  spasmodic  futility  of  pronunciamentos,  and  imposes 
upon  itself  a  severe  limitation  of  its  ambitions  in  the  north. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  INIilitary  League,  bubble  Ministries 
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continue  to  rise  and  break  in  a  manner  that  defies  summary.  M. 
Mavromichalis  has  been  dismissed  by  the  tyrants,  and  M. 
Dragoiunis  has  succeeded  him ,  as  another  puppet  premier.  There 
has  been  nothing  in  politics  more  like  the  ventriloquism  and  the 
thwackings  characteristic  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  Punch  as  still 
sometimes  performed  by  showmen  in  the  street.  The  presumptu¬ 
ous  and  incompetent  junta  which  has  browbeaten  the  Crown, 
violated  the  Constitution,  dragooned  the  Chamber,  made  succes¬ 
sive  Ministries  a  laughing-stock,  bidden  deputies  be  silent,  or 
compelled  them  to  speak  to  order  against  their  convictions,  has 
lost  popularity  as  well  as  credit.  The  only  business  which,  if 
efficiently  done,  might  have  excused  the  methods  of  the  Military 
League — that  is,  military  reform  itself — makes  no  real  progress. 
The  role  of  available  Prime  Ministers  having  been  almost 
exhausted  as  it  were  by  a  too  rapid  rotation  of  crops,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  well-known  Cretan  politician,  M.  Venezelos. 

A  Cretan  Peril. 

He,  like  everybody  else,  was  bent  on  master-strokes,  w^hich,  in 
ix)litics,  is  as  though  one  should  attempt  to  live  exclusively  upon 
alcoholic  beverages  and  refuse  all  solid  meats  associated  with  the 
idea  of  plain  cookery.  M.  Mavromichalis,  whose  recent  advent  to 
office  was  accompanied  by  all  manner  of  optimistic  prophecies, 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the  officers,  and  immediately  ceased 
to  please.  ]\I.  Venezelos,  in  fact,  had  advised  the  summoning  of 
a  National  Assembly.  This,  of  course,  would  have  resolved  itself, 
as  planned,  into  a  racial  convention  attended  by  deputies  from 
Crete.  The  officers  communicated  this  programme  to  the  Press, 
announcing,  in  scandalous  disregard  of  the  prerogative  and  honour 
of  the  Crown,  the  dismissal  of  the  Government  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Ministry.  King  George  requested  IM.  Mavro¬ 
michalis  to  continue  in  office  for  a  few  days  longer.  The  proper 
obedience  of  a  loyal  statesman  was  regarded  as  treason  to  the 
League.  For  some  days  there  seems  to  have  been  danger  of  a 
civil  war  between  the  fleet  and  the  organisation  of  military 
mutineers  which  calls  itself  the  army.  M.  Dragoiunis  took 
office.  By  a  fantastic  imitation  of  the  Ottoman  revolution, 
General  Zorbas  became  iMinister  for  War,  like  Mahmud  Shefket. 
He  can  only  be  called  a  Mahmud  manque.  In  response  to  the 
grim  attitude  of  the  Turks  and  the  peremptory  warnings  of  the 
Powers,  the  Greek  Government  has  been  forced  to  declare  that 
Cretan  deputies  will  not  be  admitted  to  the  National  Assembly, 
that  there  was  never  any  intention  to  summon  them,  and  that 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  will  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
Convention. 
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The  Failure  of  Greece. 

Meanwhile  the  rerfime  at  Athens  is  the  most  intolerable  as  well 
as  the  most  ridiculous  in  Europe.  In  the'  name  of  liberty  it 
revives  the  despotic  caprices  of  Hamidianism.  Newspapers  daring 
to  breathe  a  word  of  criticism  against  the  League  are  suppressed. 
The  collapse  of  a  system  like  this  cannot  long  be  deferred.  Even 
the  hairless  Chamber,  which  seemed  prepared  to  suffer  all  things, 
shows  signs  of  moral  rebellion  plainly  indicating  a  belief,  on  the 
part  of  the  deputies,  that  their  constituents  are  turning  against 
the  League ;  but  the  melancholy  truth  remains  that  the  tragic 
farce  of  the  last  few  months  has  been  more  harmful  than  the 
Thessalian  war  to  the  political  credit  and  interests  of  Greece. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Cretan  problem  now  exercises 
a  psychological  influence  which  makes  the  annexation  of  the  island 
to  the  kingdom  the  best  hope  of  the  Greek  race ;  but  the  mala¬ 
droit  imitators  of  the  Young  Turks  have  indefinitely  deferred  the 
solution  they  hoped  to  force. 

The  Tumults  in  Prussia. 

Germany,  so  long  absorbed  in  the  British  Budget,  finds  itself 
in  the  midst  of  a  violent  agitation  caused  by  the  most  direct  and 
significant  conflict  between  Liberal  and  reactionary  principles 
which  has  arisen  since  the  Capri vi  regime.  What  is  called 
German  Conservatism,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  un¬ 
touched  for  party  purposes  by  the  spirit  which  induced  Mr. 
Disraeli  more  than  forty  years  ago  to  concede  household 
franchise.  IMore  and  more  the  successive  events  of  the 
last  few^  years,  and  especially  the  rejection  of  the  Death 
Duties  in  the  Reichstag,  have  convinced  all  the  progressive 
sections,  Socialists,  Radicals,  Liberals,  and  e\'en  independent 
Conservatives  like  Professor  Delbriick,  that  the  Prussian  franchise 
system  is  the  Hochhurg  or  citadel  of  reaction,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  steady  and  effectual  reform  until  that  citadel  is 
stormed  and  levelled.  As  we  have  often  pointed  out,  Bismarck 
himself  called  the  three-class  suffrage  the  “wretchedest  of  all 
electoral  systems.”  For  some  years  the  question  has  been  agitated 
with  rising  vigour,  though  chiefly  by  the  Socialists,  who,  in  spite 
of  their  strength  among  the  population  and  in  the  Imperial 
Chamber,  are  almost  shut  out  of  the  Prussian  Parliament. 
Some  change  in  this  obsolete  system  had  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  inevitable.  The  Government  had  promised  to  bring 
forward  its  own  proposals.  The  new  Chancellor,  however,  had 
reserved  for  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen  a  very  great  and 
a  very  unpleasant  surprise.  The  speech  delivered  by  Prince 
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Billow's  successor  on  February  10th  was  not  only  disappointing 
in  its  franchise  proposals  but  astonishing  in  its  whole  tone.  It 
has  unchained  a  storm  of  protest  in  South  Germany,  and  is 
vehemently  condemned  even  by  those  Austrian  newspapers  w'hich 
are  nothing  if  not  ultra-German. 

The  New  Chancellor  as  a  Philosophic  Reactionary. 

Hen-  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  none  of  the  amiable  and 
entertaining  graces  of  his  predecessor.  His  style  is  severe ,  abstract , 
involved.  Upon  his  accession  to  office  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  he  would  show  at  least  some  tendency  towards  bourgeois 
Liberalism.  His  speech  in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  revealed 
him  as  a  philosophic  reactionary  of  the  most  rigid  type,  saturated 
through  and  through  with  faith  in  the  whole  Prussian  ideal  of 
civil  Government  based  on  bureaucracy  and  police.  Frederick  the 
Great’s  motto,  “Everything  for  the  people,  nothing  by  the 
lieople,”  is  not  much  beyond  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
theory,  and  his  statement  of  his  creed  makes  intelligible  the  out¬ 
burst  of  a  Junker  who  vigorously  declared  the  other  day  in  the 
Reichstag  itself  that  the  Kaiser  must  always  be  able  to  play  the 
part  of  a  legitimate  Cromw-ell — to  take  ten  men  and  shut  up  the 
talk-shop  when  he  likes.  The  Chancellor’s  speech  was  a 
deliberate  and  reasoned  repudiation  of  the  very  principle  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Government.  It  w-as  clear  at  once  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  supposed  to  have  been  secured  in  the  autumn 
of  1908  by  the  fierce  controversy  which  follow-ed  the  Daily 
Telegraph  interview-  were  the  complete  delusion  that  we  then 
declared  them  to  be  in  these  pages.  The  German  Emperor  has 
dismissed  the  Chancellor  who  had  dared  to  breathe  a  suggestion 
towards  the  limitation  of  his  prerogative,  and  at  this  hour 
William  II.,  with  no  Bismarck  to  overshadow  him,  with  no  great 
man  of  any  sort  in  his  counsels  or  his  entourage,  possesses  and 
uses  more  personal  power  than  has  been  wielded  by  any  of  his 
predecessors  since  the  foundation  of  the  Empire. 

A  Paradise  of  Privilege. 

The  clearest  account  of  the  Dreiklassenwahl  has  been  given  by 
Herr  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  intellectual  leader  of  the  Moderate 
Socialists,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  The  Nation.  The  jwssessors 
of  the  franchise  vote  in  three  separate  classes,  graduated  accord¬ 
ing  to  taxes  assessed,  and  having  (as  classes)  equal  electoral 
power.  Thus  of  the  total  number  of  voters  3'36  per  cent,  form 
the  first  class,  and  have  the  same  political  pow’er  as  the  12'02  per 
cent,  of  voters  forming  the  second  class;  and  as  these  categories 
are  equal  to  each  other,  they  are  each  equal  to  the  84'57  per  cent. 
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of  Prussian  voters  who  are  relegated  to  the  third  class.  In  this 
way,  the  first  two  categories  acting  together,  15^  per  cent,  of  the 
Prussian  people  can  always  outvote  the  other  84 J  per  cent.  This, 
it  will  be  agreed,  is  tolerably  stiff ;  but  this  is  not  all.  Voting  is 
open,  election  is  indirect.  As  a  result  the  votes  polled  and 
seats  won  by  the  Prussian  political  parties  at  their  last  General 
Election  in  1908  compare  as  follows  :  — 


Votes. 

Seats. 

Old  Conservatives . 

...  354,786 

...  152 

Liberal  Conservatives 

...  63,612 

60 

Catholic  Centre  . 

...  499,343 

...  104 

National  Liberals . 

...  318,589 

...  65 

Radicals  (Freisinnige) 

...  120,593 

...  36 

Poles,  Danes,  Guelphs  ... 

...  226,248 

19 

Socialists  . 

...  598,522 

7 

By  proportional  representation  as  an  anti-Socialist  philosopher 
like  our  Lord  Avebury  understands  it,  the  Socialists  would  return 
to  the  Prussian  Diet  120  members.  They  actually  possess  six 
seats,  having  lost  one  on  petition.  Not  many  political  survivals 
in  Europe  are  more  archaic  than  this.  It  is,  as  the  typical 
Prussian  Conservative  believes,  a  saving  system  of  reasoned 
inequality.  It  is  certainly  a  system  which  the  ghost  of  Lord 
Eldon  might  contemplate  with  repose  and  satisfaction. 

This,  then,  is  the  franchise  wLich  Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
was  expected  to  change.  The  Government  Bill  when  introduced 
proved  to  maintain  open  voting,  the  three-class  system,  and  the 
present  unequal  distribution  of  seats  w'hich  gives  the  agricultural 
districts  by  comparison  with  industrial  areas  having  the  same 
population  an  enormous  preponderance  of  political  power. 

Kaiser  and  Socialists. 

In  Committee  the  secret  ballot  has  been  supported  and  may  be 
secured,  but  there  seems  little  prospect  of  any  more  important 
change  in  the  Bill ;  and  the  Socialists  do  not  believe  that  they  will 
secure  any  perceptible  advantage  from  this  modification  of  the 
“wTetchedest  of  all  electoral  systems.”  There  have  been  in  many 
toxvns  throughout  Prussia  political  riots  in  which  hundreds  of 
persons  have  been  wounded.  The  police  are  accused  of  behaving 
with  extreme  brutality.  They  used  to  begin  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword,  but  readily  resorted  to  the  edge.  This  uncompromising 
attitude  was  quite  in  harmony  wdth  the  character  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor’s  w'ords.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  another  stern 
proof  has  been  given  of  the  Kaiser’s  personal  determination  to 
stand  no  nonsense.  The  Prussian  Diet  is,  as  we  have  said,  the 
citadel  of  the  whole  Hohenzollern  system.  It  is  the  political 
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Bastille  of  tlie  semi-despotic  regime.  It  is  the  sole  guarantee 
of  the  Kaiser’s  personal  supremacy.  The  Socialists  will  not  be 
allowed  to  capture  that  citadel  just  yet. 

“No  Parliamentary  Government.” 

Herr  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  laid  down  some  general  principles 
which  are  not  the  less  notable  because  extreme  democrats  will 
think  them  ridiculous.  In  the  twentieth  century  he  was  not  afraid 
I  to  use  with  conviction  the  language  of  the  eighteenth.  In  the 

^  Empire  they  could  not  have  party  Ministries  :  “Prussia  could  not 

F  let  herself  be  towed  into  the  waters  of  Parliamentary  Government 
L  while  the  power  of  the  monarchy  remained  unbroken.”  The  much- 
1  abused  bureaucrat  had  played  a  chief  part  in  the  making  of  the 
i  Hohenzollern  kingdom.  Within  the  Empire,  Prussia,  like  the 
smaller  German  States,  must  be  allowed  to  maintain  its  special 

I  characteristics.  In  other  words  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  relies 
upon  the  Conservative  and  esj^iecially  upon  the  agrarian  forces  of 
its  hereditary  realm  for  the  maintenance  of  its  semi-absolute 
prerogative  in  the  Fatherland  at  large.  There  is  no  real  doubt 
that  the  military  forces  east  of  the  Elbe  would  be  sufficient  in  case 
of  need  to  hold  down  all  Germany.  Meanwhile  it  is  the  very 
strength  of  Socialism  in  the  Empire  which  makes  Socialism 
politically  imix)tent  by  combining  nearly  all  other  parties  against 
it.  The  Reds  just  now  are  extending  a  long  series  of  conquering 
by-elections,  and  nothing  will  be  done  which  would  enable  them 
1  to  say  that  they  had  gained  a  triumph  even  in  Prussia  over  the 
junkers  and  the  Crown.  How  long  this  system  can  be  maintained 
no  man  can  say.  Its  advantages  are  in  some  respects  immense. 
The  interests  of  Imperial  defence,  for  instance,  are  quite  above 
the  influence  of  party  fluetuations.  Complete  continuity  of  policy 
and  unity  of  control  are  secured  on  all  matters  touching  the  national 
F  safety.  Germany  with  every  year  becomes  relatively  stronger 
by  sea  and  land.  There  is  no  check  in  the  growth  of  her  national 
prosperity.  For  all  the  irritating  tutelage  in  which  her  people 
are  kept,  the  main  ends  of  good  government  are  secured — efficient 
education,  improved  public  health,  increased  popular  w’ell-being, 
commercial  success.  Imperial  safety,  in  short,  the  best  intellectual 
organisation  as  w^ell  as  the  strongest  fighting  system  in  the  world. 
While  the  growdh  of  material  comfort  continues  and  the  restored 
sense  of  national  predominance  remains,  and  while  it  is  felt  that 
the  ix)sition  of  Germany  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent  compels 
her  to  retain  a  strong  executive  in  the  interests  of  her  armed 
strength,  Radical-Socialism  in  the  Fatherland  wdll  gain  no 
ascendency.  The  German  people  in  spite  of  themselves  are  held 
j  steadily  to  the  main  point — the  promotion  of  national  powder. 
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We  may  think  of  this  in  the  abstract  as  we  please.  We  may  choose 
to  think,  as  many  sincere  democrats  do,  that  the  methods  of 
government  are  more  important  than  the  ends.  But  though 
Prussia  is  a  century  behind  us  in  her  franchise  arrangements,  and 
the  German  Empire  is  more  than  two  centuries  behind  us  in  the 
absence  of  responsible  Government  and  party  Cabinets,  it  is  ahead 
of  us  not  only  in  its  defensive  and  offensive  system,  but  in  intel¬ 
lectual  thoroughness,  in  economic  vitality,  and  in  social  reform. 
More  democratic  methods  w’ould  probably  be  much  less  successful 
for  the  purposes  either  of  national  greatness  or  of  popular  welfare. 

Mr.  Knox  and  Manchuria. 

Upon  the  other  side  of  the  globe  it  has  become  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  grasp  the  calculations  by  which  Mr. 
Taft’s  Government  is  guided  in  his  dealings  with  the  Manchurian 
question.  Mr.  Knox  has  returned  to  an  earlier  diplomatic  manner 
than  that  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Boot,  and  he  has  made  without 
success  a  proposal  which  at  once  established  a  new  accord  between 
Russia  and  Japan.  These  two  Powers  w’ere  invited  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State  to  surrender  their  control  over  their 
respective  sections  of  the  Manchurian  railway.  This  is  precisely  as 
though  the  United  States  were  requested  by  Tokio  or  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  to  renounce  its  interest  in  the  Panama  Canal.  The  American 
lx)sition  in  the  Isthmus  was  purchased  as  a  commercial  transac¬ 
tion.  Russia  and  Japan  alike  hold  their  present  footing  in 
Manchuria  as  a  result  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  wars  of  all  time ; 
and  their  divided  control  of  the  railway  network  is  based 
upon  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  concluded  on  American  terri¬ 
tory  as  a  result  of  American  mediation.  Manchuria,  it 
must  always  be  remembered,  is  closer  to  the  vital  interests 
of  the  two  occupying  Powers  than  is  Egypt  to  our  own 
or  the  Panama  zone  to  those  of  the  United  States.  If 
Russia  loses  the  control  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  track, 
or  Chinese  Eastern  section,  the  heart  of  Siberia  is  laid  open, 
Vladivostock  is  left  in  air,  the  Amur  Valley,  the  maritime 
provinces,  all  the  possessions  of  the  Tsardom  are  held  on  suffer¬ 
ance.  For  every  reason,  sentimental  and  practical,  Russia 
was  resolute  to  reject  the  startling  scheme  of  inter¬ 
nationalisation  proposed  by  Mr.  Knox.  Sbe  has  built  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railw’ay  at  what  cost  in  blood  and  treasure  w'e  know.  She 
has  faced  the  task  of  doubling  the  track.  Siberia  is  her  unfilled 
Colonial  Empire.  She  is  transplanting  her  surplus  population 
thither  at  the  rate  of  a  million  souls  a  year.  No  one  supposes  that 
Russia  wishes  to  wage  another  Far  Eastern  war  or  desires  any¬ 
thing  but  to  keep  what  she  still  holds ;  but  it  is  not  possible  that 
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she  can  easily  be  brought  to  surrender  the  control  of  her  com¬ 
munications  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  her  Empire.  Japan 
for  her  part  attaches  for  very  different  reasons  at  least  equal  value 
to  the  South  Manchurian  line.  She  will  not  renounce  it  volun¬ 
tarily,  and  the  force  that  would  be  required  to  turn  her  out  of  the 
position  held  since  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  Treaty  is  not  yet  created. 

The  American  Proposal  Rejected. 

Mr.  Knox’s  scheme  was  necessarily  rejected  by  both  the  Powers 
in  possession,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  why  they  were  not  sounded 
before  a  public  proposal  was  addressed  to  them.  The  American 
Secretary  himself  recognised  fully  that  the  prospects  of  his  plan 
were  entirely  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  This  procedure  aggravated  the  acute  sense  of 
irritation  felt  in  Japan,  where  the  American  proposal  only  recalled 
the  intervention  by  which  Japan  was  deprived  in  1895  of  the 
fruits  of  her  victories.  The  Mikado’s  subjects  utterly  fail  to 
understand  why  no  suggestion  is  made  for  neutralising  in  the  same 
way  the  special  railway  and  mining  rights  of  Germany  in 
Shantung.  In  a  few  days,  however,  Japanese  public  opinion  had 
recovered  the  elaborately  careful  courtesy  which  it  always  shows 
in  ordinary  dealings  with  the  United  States.  The  American 
scheme  is,  of  course,  based  upon  commercial  arguments,  since  no 
others  can  be  avowed.  It  passes  the  wit  of  man  to  iirove  that  the 
principle  of  the  open  door  is  violated  in  Northern  Manchuria,  or 
that  the  superior  progress  of  Japanese  trade  is  due  to  any  illegiti¬ 
mate  manipulation  of  rates  and  duties.  Japan’s  legal  position  in 
the  Southern  province  is  of  itself  a  factor  which  must  necessarily 
operate  automatically  to  the  special  advantage  of  her  trade  ;  and  her 
geographical  proximity  helps  her  again.  It  is,  of  course,  not  the 
mere  question  of  gaining  a  few  million  dollars  more  or  less  in 
annual  commerce  that  preoccupies  Washington.  The  serious  part 
of  the  problem  is  that  the  United  States  regards  the  Ear  Eastern 
question  as  a  vital  part  of  the  whole  Pacific  question,  and  dislikes 
the  extent,  still  more  the  indefiniteness,  of  a  sphere  of  influence 
which  nourishes  Japan’s  power  by  the  exploitation  of  territory 
nominally  Chinese.  If  Russia  were  to  fall  in  with  the  ideas  of 
Washington,  Ja]ian  would  ally  herself  in  the  end  with  Germany 
and  would  take  her  naval  chances.  There  is  no  possible  way  by 
which  the  expansion  of  Japanese  national  power  can  be  prevented 
short,  of  a  war  by  land  and  sea  w’hich  w’ould  be  a  more  gigantic 
conflict  than  the  last.  If  the  commercial  game  of  the  United 
States’  diplomacy  in  regard  to  Manchuria  seems  hardly  worth  the 
candle,  the  political  game  as  now’  played  seems  to  be  of  as  little 
value. 
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A  Self-Defeating  Policy. 

If  American  statesmanship  had  deliberately  set  itself  to  harden 
the  stoicism,  to  quicken  the  effort  and  the  vigilance,  to  deepen 
the  thought,  to  strengthen  the  self-control,  to  stimulate  everr 
element  of  the  moral  and  material  power  of  the  Japanese  people, 
a  better  method  could  not  have  been  taken  than  that  which  of 
itself  can  impose  no  real  restraint,  but  only  touches  the  pride, 
stimulates  the  ingenuity,  and  challenges  the  unyielding  fatalism 
of  the  Mikado’s  subjects.  As  between  the  two  nations  the  change 
in  the  conditions  of  relative  power — apart  from  money,  where  the 
American  superiority  is,  of  course,  overwhelming — has  not  been 
to  the  disadvantage  of  Japan  ;  and  for  the  very  purposes  of  Wash¬ 
ington  it  would  have  been  better  for  American  diplomacy  to  leave 
Manchuria  alone.  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  opinion  when  he  returns  to 
civilisation  wdll  be  interesting  if  he  is  asked  what  he  thinks  of  an 
American  proposal  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
forcing  Eussia  and  Japan  to  act  together  against  ]Mr.  Eoot’s 
successor.  Mr.  Knox  put  forward  another  plan  which  may  yet 
meet  a  better  fate.  He  urges  the  construction  from  Chinchau 
vid  Tsitsihar  to  Aigun  of  a  new  line  bisecting  from  south  to 
north  the  existing  ISIanchurian  railway  system.  This  great  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  carried  out  by  an  Anglo-American  syndicate,  with 
the  co-operation  of  Eussia  and  Japan.  China,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  would  have  to  grant  the  concession  and  to  invite  her  two 
formidable  neighbours  to  participate.  After  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion,  Japan’s  assent  has  apparently  been  given.  She  can  have 
nothing  to  lose  economically  by  the  new  railway.  Strategically 
it  would  be  merely  a  hostage.  With  Eussia  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  track  from  Chinchau  to  Aigun  would  terminate 
within  striking  distance  of  Blagovestchensk,  where  the  danger  of 
a  Chinese  reconquest  of  Eastern  Siberia  by  Mongol  migration  is 
most  sensitively  felt.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Eussia  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  this  suggestion  also  had  not  been  made. 
Commercially,  of  course,  it  means  nothing  to  her.  Politically  and 
strategically  she  w’ould  rather  lose  by  it  than  otherwise.  On  the 
whole,  St.  Petersburg  is  only  embarrassed  by  Mr.  Knox’s 
methods.  Their  greater  disadvantage  is  that  they  affect  Japan 
in  a  way  that  tends  to  set  up  a  “row.” 

Political  Unity  and  Fiscal  Chaos. 

Turning  at  last  to  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  itself,  we  are  met 
by  the  termination  of  the  seven  years’  war  of  tariffs  between 
Canada  and  Germany.  The  whole  episode  is  profoundly  in¬ 
structive.  No  other  great  country  has  even  ventured  to  imagine 
an  Empire  attempting  to  combine  political  unity  with  fiscal  chaos, 
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and  the  King’s  Dominion  in  our  own  time  has  narrowly  escaped 
political  disintegration  by  commercial  means.  Had  Canada  and 
the  United  States  concluded  a  bold  treaty  of  reciprocity  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago,  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  full  North  American 
Zollverein  bound  to  be  equivalent  in  the  end  to  the  ix)litical 
union  of  the  two  countries  would  probably  by  this  time  have 
become  too  strong  to  resist.  The  value  of  Canadian  preference  to 
the  Mother-Country  need  not  be  insisted  on.  No  one  disputes  it. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  handsomely  extolled  it  at  the 
last  Imperial  Conference.  Tender  it  our  exports  have  nearly 
!  trebled  their  former  value.  Yet  it  is  not  so,  long  since  treaties 

[  concluded  in  the  most  perverse  days  of  Little  Englandism  still 

;  existed  and  bound  the  British  Colonies,  especially  the  great  self- 

I*  governing  countries,  to  treat  the  Mother-Country  as  a  foreign 

nation  entitled  from  her  children  overseas  to  no  concessions  not 
simultaneously  extended  to  her  protected  rivals.  This  was  an 
intolerable  state  of  things.  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  auspices 
I  the  Foreign  Office  at  last  took  action.  On  July  30th,  1897,  in 
accordance  with  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  self-governing  States 
of  the  Empire,  the  old  treaties  of  commerce  with  Germany  and 
Belgium  were  denounced,  and  when  Canada’s  hands  were  free  the 
policy  of  preference  to  the  Mother-Country  came  fully  into  play. 
These  transactions  attracted  comparatively  little  notice  in  an 
island  convinced  at  that  time  that  the  best  national  commercial 
policy  is  the  utter  absence  of  anything  of  the  kind.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  denunciation  of  the  embarrassing  treaties  and  the 
introduction  of  preference  caused  an  immense  stir  among  the 
politico-economic  experts  almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
inevitableness  of  a  movement  like  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  tariff  crusade 
was  prophesied  years  before  it  occurred — years  before  he  himself 
had  formed  the  faintest  conception  of  that  memorable  departure. 
Nothing  was  more  ridiculed  by  many  Germans  or  more  dreaded  by 
others  than  the  idea  of  a  closer  partnership  between  the  free 
democracies  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  was 
urged  to  nip  this  new  policy  in  the  bud  and  to  offer  a  watchful 
and  unflinching  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  set  up  a  system  of 
preferential  tariffs  under  the  British  flag.  Canada  was  in  the  end 
attacked  directly.  •  - 

Canada  and  Germany. 

The  cause  was  wholly  ours.  -Ganada’s  only  offence  lay  in  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  Mother-Country  which  provided  her  maritime  defence 
especially  favourable  terms  in  recognition  of  the  unique  boon  of 
free  imports  we  had  so  long  given  her.  Our  fiscal  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  left  us  wholly  impotent  to  lift  a  finger  in  the  defence  of  one 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  F  F 
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of  the  sister  States  fiscally  attacked  by  a  foreign  Elmpire  for  the  I 
crime  of  pomoting  our  interests.  To  some  of  us  the  apathy  of  || 
public  opinion  in  this  country  towards  that  aspect  of  the  case  [ 
seemed,  and  still  seems,  unintelligible.  Germany  imposed  her  I 
maximum  tariff  upon  Dominion  products  penalised  therefore  by  | 
comparison  with  competing  products  from  the  United  States  and  | 
elsewhere.  Canada  proved  well  able  to  look  after  herself.  She  | 
imposed  a  heavy  surtax  on  German  imports.  The  tariff  war  began  fc 
in  1903  and  continued  for  seven  years  up  to  the  settlement  if 
announced  the  other  day.  In  one  country  at  least  the  progress  of  P 
German  trade  was  almost  absolutely  stopped.  Ultimately  it  was  I 
realised  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse  that  a  very  foolish  blunder  had  | 
been  made,  and  that  Germany  had  almost  barred  herself  com-  f 
pletely  out  of  the  most  promising  market  in  the  world.  The  t 
astonishing  rate  and  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  Canadian 
progress  w'ere  not  realised  in  1903  even  in  Berlin.  Germany  at  ; 
last  has  surrendered  the  point  of  principle.  The  right  of  at  least  I 
one  portion  of  the  British  Empire  to  extend  preferential  treatment  ; 
to  the  Mother-Country  is  recognised  by  the  Kaiser’s  Government, 
and  the  fighting  duties  are  taken  off  on  both  sides.  Germany,  I' 
however,  only  regards  the  treaty  of  commercial  peace  as  a  k 
stepping-stone  to  higher  things.  A  thorough  study  has  been  made  I 
of  the  Dominion,  its  political  factors  and  its  commercial  prospects.  | 
Under  a  special  treaty  between  Canada  and  France,  as  everyone  | 
know's,  the  Republic  has  been  admitted  to  part  of  the  advantages  of  I 
the  preferential  policy.  The  Wilhelmstrasse  aims  at  securing  the  | 
same  terms  for  a  trade  far  more  directly  and  severely  competitive  | 
with  ours.  If  Germany  is  eventually  admitted  on  terms  which 
would  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  the  preference  now  enjoyed  by  t 
British  goods,  a  similar  arrangement  would  be  concluded  with  I 
the  United  States,  our  trade  would  lose  the  acknowledged  and  very  | 
valuable  advantage  it  has  held  for  a  decade,  and  the  prospects  of  | 
closer  political  partnership  would  be  gradually  extinguished.  The  [ 
mind  of  Canada  would  be  turned  another  wmy.  She  would  neces-  ^ 
sarily  cultivate  more  intimate  relations  with  countries  quite  exempt  j 
from  the  fiscal  scruples  which  embarrass  ourselves,  and  always 
able  to  give  something  for  something.  Rigid  free  importers  may  r 
cling  to  their  economic  views  upon  condition  that  they  clearly 
realise  how  directly  those  views  tend  towards  the  quiet  dissolution  ' 
of  the  Empire.  They  are  entitled  to  say  that  they  have  no  alter¬ 
native  solution,  but  how  can  they  still  ignore  the  existence  or 
deny  the  supreme  importance  of  this  problem  ?  I 

J.  L.  Garvin.  ' 
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“ Resolved,  d-c. — That  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parliament  is  useless  and 
dangerous,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  And  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to  that 
Purpose.” 

So  stands  the  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  for 
February  6th,  1649.  On  that  day  the  House  had  met  to  debate 
the  retention  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  question  was  put,  and  on 
a  division,  forty-four  members  voted  against  the  Lords,  twenty- 
nine  for  them.  The  abolition  of  the  Upper  House  w’as  immedi¬ 
ately  resolved ;  and  the  Commons,  freed  from  the  interference  of 
that  “useless  and  dangerous”  body,  settled  down  to  their  task  of 
legislative  reform.  For  four  years  England  was  ruled  by  a  Single 
Chamber,  aided  by  a  ‘‘Council  of  State”  appointed  by  that 
Chamber.  At  the  present  moment,  when  the  abolition  of  the 
1  House  of  Lords  is  not  only  in  the  air,  but  forms  a  chief  plank  of 
!  the  Labour  Party  the  legislative  and  administrative  record  of 
those  four  years  is  w^orth  recalling. 

I  The  veto  of  the  Lords  was  practically  abolished  some  days  before 
the  actual  division  in  the  House  on  that  6th  of  February,  1649.  On 
February  1st  messengers  from  the  Peers  had  been  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  appear  at  the  bar.  And  two  days  later  the  Commons, 
now  unfettered  by  any  veto,  passed  their  first  imj^rtant  Act.  This 
was  the  Act  erecting  a  new  High  Court  of  Justice.^  The  members 
of  the  new  Court  were  nominated  by  the  House.  It  was  given 
full  powers  of  inflicting  death  sentences ;  neither  judge  nor  jury 
I  formed  any  part  of  its  constitution  ;  and  as  it  wms  expressly  defined 
f  as  a  civil  court,  independent  of  military  authorities,  the  responsi- 
bility  for  its  creation  cannot  be  relegated  to  the  army.  Five  death 
I  sentences  were  inflicted  by  this  ‘‘High  Court”  within  five  weeks 
!  of  its  creation.  Petitions  for  mercy  on  behalf  of  the  convicted 
j  prisoners  were  presented,  not  to  any  executive  authority,  but  to 
I  the  House  of  Commons.  One,  Ow’en,  ow^ed  his  life  to  a  majority 
I  of  five,  while  another  wms  respited  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
r  Speaker.  On  March  9th  the  remaining  three  w*ere  executed. 
I  The  day  before  this  ‘‘Court  of  Justice”  opened  its  proceedings, 
the  House  seems  to  have  realised  that  such  a  tribunal  would  need 

(1)  ‘‘The  Labour  Party  .  .  .  will  i^tand  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
i  Lords.”  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  M.P.,  Senior  Whip  of  the  Labour  Party,  writing 
I  ;n  the  Christian  Commonwealth,  February  2nd,  1910. 

L  (2)  Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Vol.  VI.,  from  which  source,  together 
with  the  volume  of  .Irt.s  by  Scobell,  Clerk  of  tbe  House,  and  the  collection 
:  known  as  the  Thomason  Tracts,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  most  of  the  facts 
I  here  quoted  are  taken. 
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special  measures  of  protection  among  a  people  now  accustomed  for 
nearly  ten  years  to  the  personal  liberty  assured  by  the  first  Act 
of  Habeas  Corpus.^  Accordingly  they  at  once  proceeded  to  seclude 
the  proceedings  of  their  new  Court  from  the  public  ear.  In  other 
words,  having  killed  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the 
Single  Chamber  now  proceeded  to  kill  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
The  House  enacted,  on  February  9th,  that  “no  person  shall 
presume  to  print  the  particular  proceedings  ”  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  or  “anything  concerning  the  same,”  unless  by  “leave  or 
direction  of  the  said  Court  or  this  House,”  on  pain  of  fine  and 
imprisonment  to  be  adjudged  “by  the  Commissioners  of  the  said 
Court.”  The  poor  printer  no  less  than  the  Eoyalist  lord  was  to  ' 
be  at  the  mercy  of  the  new  Star  Chamber. 

The  first  executions  under  the  new  Court  took  place  at  West-  ; 
minster  on  March  9th.  A  week  before,  while  the  trial  of  the  I 
prisoners  was  still  in  progress,  eight  soldiers  presented  a  petition 
to  Fairfax  and  the  officers,  in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  loeople. 
This  petition  included,  amongst  other  matters,  a  protest  against 
the  substitution  of  the  “High  Court”  for  trial  by  jury.  Five  of 
these  eight  soldiers  were  promptly  court-martialled  and  cashiered  ! 
with  ignominy.  Their  sentence  over,  they  called  a  coach  and  drove  ; 
triumphantly  to  their  friends  in  London.  A  few"  weeks  later  they 
issued  a  pamphlet,^  wTitten  under  their  ow"n  names,  but  wisely 
bearing  for  printer’s  address,  “A  Corner  of  Freedome,”  in  which 
they  boldly  declared  that  under  the  Council  of  Officers  and  the 
Single  Chamber  the  country  was  experiencing  a  far  greater 
tyranny  than  it  had  ever  suffered  under  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  “The  old  King’s  person  and  the  old  Lords  are  but 
removed,”  wrote  these  patriots,  “and  a  new  King  and  new  Lords 
with  the  Commons  are  in  one  House,  and  so  [we  are]  under  a  i 
more  absolute  arbitrary  Monarchy  than  before.”  The  writers, 
protesting  from  their  “corner  of  freedome,”  did  not  mince  matters 
concerning  the  two  months’  doings  of  the  “one  House.”  They  j 
boldly  speak  of  the  “  Star  Chamber  practices  ”  of  the  Government ;  i 
and  they  proceed  to  quote  their  own  petition  of  March  1st,  which  | 
declared  that  “w^e  find  the  just  and  legal  way  of  trial  by  twelve  : 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  in  criminal  cases,  utterly  subverted,  i 
in  this  new  constitution  of  a  High  Court,  a  precedent,  for  aught 
w"e  know,  to  frame  all  the  Courts  of  England  by.” 

The  pamphlet  of  the  eight  troopers  had  scarcely  left  the  Press 
when  Colonel  John  Lilburne,  that  stout  Common w^ealth  soldier 
and  constant  firebrand  of  liberty,  issued  a  second  part  of  his  ^ 
England’s  New  Chains.^  Here  the  Single  Chamber  found  itself  ^ 

(1)  Enacted  by  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  1640. 

(2)  Brit.  Museum,  E.  548,  7.  (3)  Brit.  Museum,  E.  545,  27. 
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sQundly  pilloried.  Ijilburne  bids  his  readers  look  “upon 
what  this  House  hath  done  since  it  voted  itself  the  Supreme 
Authority,  and  disburthened  themselves  of  the  power  of  the 
Lords.  First  we  find  a  High  Court  of  Justice  erected  for  Trial 
of  Criminal  causes ;  whereby  that  great  and  strong  hold  of  our 
preservation,  the  w^ay  of  trial  by  twelve  sw'orn  men  of  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  infringed.  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  part  of  our  new 
hberty.  The  next  is  the  censuring  a  Member  of  this  House  for 
declaring  his  judgment  in  a  point  of  Religion.  .  .  .  Then  the 
<  stopping  of  our  mouths  from  Printing  is  carefully  provided  for 
...  in  searching,  fining,  imprisoning,  and  other  ways  corporally 
punishing  all  that  any  ways  be  guilty  of  unlicensed  Printing  .  .  . 
whereby  our  Liberties  have  been  more  deeply  wmunded  than  since 
the  beginning  of  this  Parliament.”  Lilburne  further  pointed  out 
that  in  lieu  of  reforms  touching  the  Judges  and  other  officers  of 
the  Law  Courts,  new  annual  stipends,  of  ^1,000  each,  had  been 
allotted.  And,  lastly,  he  protests  that  “for  completing  this  new- 
kind  of  liberty  a  Council  of  State  is  hastily  erected,”  possessed 
of  supreme  control  over  the  army  and  navy,  and  over  finance; 
and  emi^)owered  to  command  “any  person  whatsoever  before  them, 

‘  to  imprison  any  that  shall  disobey  their  commands  and  such  as 
they  shall  judge  contumatious.  What  now  is  become  of  that 
liberty  that  no  man’s  person  shall  be  attacked  or  imprisoned 
.  .  .  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  equals?”  When  we  hear 
Lilburne  further  declaring  the  existing  Government  to  bo  “the 
vilest  and  basest  bondage  that  ever  Englishman  groaned  under,” 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  “one  House  ”  promptly  voting  that 
the  authors  of  England’s  New  Chains  be  proceeded  against  as 
traitors.  Early  in  the  morning  following  this  vote,  Lilburne  and 

!  three  others  w-ere  arrested  by  soldiers  and  carried  before  the 
Council  of  State.  That  body,  says  Professor  Gardiner,  describ¬ 
ing  Lilburne’s  trial,  revived  “the  exploded  practice  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  asking  him  to  incriminate  himself.”  Finally,  all 
four  were  committed  to  the  Tow-er  to  await  trial  by  the  “  Upper 
!  Bench.” 

The  protests  of  such  lovers  of  liberty  as  “honest  John,”  as 
Lilburne  was  popularly  called,  w-ere  not  the  only  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  the  “one  House  ”  in  this  spring  of  1649.  Then,  as  now, 
finance  problems  were  pressing.  Money  was  imperatively  needed 
for  the  Army ;  and  the  sequestration  of  private  and  ecclesiastical 
estates  was  not  yielding  immediate  cash.  Accordingly,  a  deputa- 
^  tion  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  sent  to  the  citizens  of 
’  i  London,  to  urge  the  City  for  a  loan.  The  City,  however,  expressed 
doubts  of  the  security  proffered ;  and  the  House  had  to  fall  back 
I  on  hastening  the  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Possibly  the  fact  that,  ten  (lays  before  the  arrival  of  the  deputa¬ 
tion  at  the  Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  had  been  summoned  to 
the  bar  of  the  House,  deprived  of  his  office,  fined  i‘2,000,  and  sent 
to  the  Tower  for  a  month,  had  not  predisposed  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  Government  by  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons, 
Within  the  Tower,  that  frequent  lodging  for  patriots,  John 
Lilburne  was  still  confined.  On  April  2nd  a  petition  for  his 
release,  signed,  it  is  said,  by  80,000  signatures,  was  presented  to 
the  House.  The  reply  was  an  order  hastening  on  his  trial.  On 
April  18th  a  second  body  of  petitioners  on  his  behalf  api)eared  at 
the  Bar  and  were  dismissed.  And,  in  view  of  certain  recent 
agitations,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  five  days  later  a  crowd 
of  women  petitioners  “attempted  to  do  what  the  men  had  failed 
to  accomplish,  but  they  w'ere  forbidden  even  to  enter  the  House, 
and  were  told  to  go  home  and  wmsh  their  dishes.”  Meanwhile 
the  House  of  Commons,  still  in  financial  difficulties  for  its  army 
estimates,  took  further  measures  for  appropriating  the  estates  of 
the  English  Church ;  and  on  May  8th  the  Lord  iMayor  (now 
presumably  released  from  the  Tow'er),  and  the  Common  Council 
of  the  City,  were  ordered  by  the  House  to  pay  forthwith  £27,400 
“out  of  the  arrears  due  from  the  City  for  the  Army.”  At  the  same 
time  Lilburne ’s  confinement  was  rendered  much  more  rigorous. 

The  unfettered  Single  Chamber  had  now  been  dispensing  their 
“new  liberty”  to  the  people  for  two  months.  The  popular 
affection  felt  by  this  time  for  the  “one  House  ”  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  in  May  a  new’  Treason  Act  was  passed.  This 
Act  hedged  the  House  of  Commons  round  with  all  the  safeguards 
formerly  devised  for  monarchy.  But  the  representatives  of  the 
jxjople  needed,  it  w’ould  seem,  more  protection  than  had  ever 
been  accorded  to  the  most  arbitrary  of  kings.  A  fresh  treason 
teas  note  created,  and  one  outside  the  limitations  of  the  great 
Statute  of  Edward  HI.  The  Government  had  found  it  necessary 
to  defend  themselves  from  the  working  of  public  opinion  by 
’making  it  treasonable  for  civilians  to  stir  up  mutiny  in  the  ranks 
sof  the  Army. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  House,  within  three  days  of  its  emanci¬ 
pation  from  the  veto  of  the  Lords,  had  passed  an  Act  suppressing 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  as  regards  comments  on  their  newly- 
erected  “High  Court.”  A  month  later  comes  an  order  that  “the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  be  appointed  to  make  Stay  and  seize  at  the 
Press,  all  those  Books  now  printing  or  printed  under  the  name 
of  the  Book  of  the  Late  King.”  This  was  the  celebrated  Ihon 
Basilike,  containing  the  religious  meditations  of  Charles  I.  in 
his  “solitude  and  sufferings,”  a  w’ork  described  by  Hume  as  “full 
of  piety,  meekness,  and  humanity.”  The  Sergeant-at-Arms  Joes 
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not  seem  to  have  proved  a  very  efficient  literary  hangman,  for 
fifty  editions  of  the  book  were  published  in  one  year.  Three 
days  after  the  above  order  the  House  found  further  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  fact  that  a  translation  of  the  Koran  was  in  the 
press.  After  further  discussion,  however,  proceedings  against 
the  printers  of  the  latter  work  w^ere  dropped,  and,  says  Professor 
Gardiner,  the  Koran  appeared  on  May  7th,  “without  causing  a 
change  in  the  religious  views  of  a  single  Englishman.”  Still 
uneasy,  the  House  placed  on  its  Journals  for  ISIay  •22nd  the 
following  entry:  Resolved,  etc.,  “that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Council  of  State  to  prepare  and  bring  in  an  Act  for  preventing 
the  printing  of  Scandalous  Books  and  Pamphlets.”  In  the  minds 
of  many  Members  the  Koran  was  undoubtedly  a  “Scandalous 
Book.”  “ 

Three  days  before  the  adoption  of  this  last  resolution  the 
Single  Chamber  had  passed  another  Act,  declaring  that  England 
was  now  a  “Free  Commonwealth”  governed  “without  any  King 
or  House  of  Lords.”  Certainly  nothing  less  than  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  necessary  to  proclaim  a  “freedom”  which  had, 
in  four  months,  achieved  the  destruction  of  the  principle  of  trial 
by  jury;  the  imprisonment,  on  order  of  the  House,  of  London’s 
Chief  Magistrate  ;  the  arbitrary  demand  from  the  City  of  £'21 ,400  ; 
the  uncompensated  sale  of  Church  property ;  the  creation  of  a 
fresh  offence  in  treason ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Press.  This  was  the  four  months’  record  of  an  uncontrolled 
House  of  Commons;  a  House,  moreover,  so  little  dominated,  as 
yet,  by  Cromwell  that  it  could  pass  a  resolution  in  the  teeth  of 
his  opposition.  In  July,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  together  only 
secured  sixteen  votes  on  division  in  a  House  of  forty-four. 

Several  incidents  during  the  remainder  of  this  first  year  of 
England’s  experiment  in  Single  Chamber  government  are  of 
interest.  In  June  came  an  order  prohibiting  Londoners  from 
seeking  recreation  on  Sundays  on  the  river,  and  in  the  Thames- 
side  villages.  This  order  was  enforced  by  the  posting  of  soldiers 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  one  of  the  troopers,  firing  at  a  water¬ 
man  who  refused  to  stop  rowing  at  his  summons,  missed  his  aim, 
but  killed  a  child  in  another  boat.  While  the  authorities  were 
enforcing  their  views  on  the  Sabbath,  by  musket  ball,  the  [X'ople 
were  acclaiming  that  indefatigable  defender  of  their  rights,  John 
Lilburne.  In  October  Lilburne  was  tried  by  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  and  a  jury,  as  being  the  author  of  two  pamphlets  denouncing 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  Government.  According  to  his 
contention,  “The  ancient  and  famous  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
the  Petition  of  Right,  the  Great  Charter  of  England,  above  thirty 
times  confirmed  in  open  and  free  Parliament,  with  all  others  the 
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fundamental  laws,  safeties,  and  securities  of  the  people,  which 
our  ancestors  at  an  extraordinary  dear  rate  purchased  for  the 
inheritance  of  us  and  the  generations  after  us  ...  .  are  now  all 
subverted,  broken  down,  and  laid  waste.”  The  result  of  the 
trial  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  inaugurating 
its  reign  by  the  subversion  of  juries.  Lilburne  was  acquitted, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  people. 

In  the  same  autumn  the  Single  Chamber  made  some  notable 
efforts  to  gain  popular  approval.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
measure  of  justice  meted  out,  in  one  of  these  efforts,  to  the 
minority.  The  conditions  of  starvation  and  disease  under  which 
poor  insolvent  debtors  lay  in  prison,  in  the  17th  century,  were 
such  that  death  generally  ended  their  miseries.  The  House  of 
Commons  passed  an  Act  to  lessen  these  sufferings ;  but  expressly 
excluded  from  its  beneficent  operation  all  persons  who  had 
supported  the  monarchy  in  the  late  war.  The  attitude  of  the 
House  towards  ministers  of  religion  is  manifested  by  a  resolution, 
passed  in  opposition  both  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  penalising  all 
those  ministers  wdio  refused  to  publish  its  Acts  and  Orders. 
The  administrative  methods  employed  by  the  Government 
have  already  appeared  from  the  shooting  at  persons  who 
infringed  the  Sabbath  Day  rules.  Similar  methods  were  adopted 
for  the  suppression  of  (unofficial)  crimes  of  violence.  Highway 
robbery  and  murder  were  rife,  and  even  the  roads  round  London 
had  become  notoriously  unsafe.  The  Council  of  State  directed 
that  soldiers  should  clear  the  roads  and  search  inns  and  ale 
houses.  ‘‘Unfortunately^  experience  shows  that  a  regular  army 
is  little  calculated  for  the  suppression  of  crime,”  is  Professor 
Gardiner’s  caustic  comment  on  this  device.  In  December  the 
House  again  interfered  with  the  civic  liberties  of  London,  by 
summarily  quashing  the  election  of  liilburne  to  a  seat  on  the 
Common  Council.  And  the  close  of  their  first  year  of  power 
marks,  very  appropriately,  a  culminating  point  in  the  legislation 
effected  by  an  emancipated  House  of  Commons.  On  December 
28th  an  Act  was  discussed  for  compelling  the  entire  population 
to  take  an  ‘‘engagement”  subscribing  to  a  government  without 
King  or  House  of  Lords.  All  civil  justice  was  to  he  denied  to 
those  refusing  assent.  The  only  amendment  of  importance 
admitted  was  that  relieving  women  from  persecution,  by  the 
substitution  of  the  word  men  in  the  enacting  clause ;  an  amend¬ 
ment  moved  with  the  hope  that  the  House  “though  they  baited 
the  bull  would  not  bait  the  cow  too.”  This  Act,  threatening  the 
population  wdth  wholesale  outlawry,  was  passed  on  January 
2nd,  1650.1 


(1)  Brit.  Museum,  E.  1,060,  77. 
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The  second  year  of  Single  Chamber  government  opened  with 
an  enactment  fully  justifying  Cromwell’s  comment  on  the 
system  of  an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  as  “the  horridest 
arbitrariness  that  ever  was  in  the  world.”  The  House,  aware 
of  the  deep  dissatisfaction  that  existed  among  the  people,  even 
in  the  republican  area  of  Ijondon,  passed  an  Act  requiring  all 
"delinquents,”  “soldiers  of  fortune,”  and  “papists,”  to  leave 
London  within  three  weeks.  It  is  said  that  on  the  day  appointed 
no  fewer  than  30,000  persons  quitted  the  capital.  With  every 
succeeding  month  the  autocratic ’  temper  of  the  “one  House” 
Government  seems  to  have  increased.  And  in  May  we  find  them 
explicitly  announcing  the  principles  on  which  their  rule  was 
based.  Those  principles  include  no  reference  to  the  sovereign 
will  of  the  people.  Private  persons,  their  official  pamphleteer 
declared,  had  “no  right  to  question  how  those  came  by  their 
power  that  are  in  authority  over  them ;  for  if  that  were  once 
admitted  there  w’ould  be  no  end  of  disputes  in  the  w^orld  touching 
titles.”  The  author  of  this  sentiment  was  rewarded,  within 
sixteen  days  of  its  publication,  by  a  Government  gift  of  £50, 
and  a  pension  of  TlOO.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
some  stringent  Acts  in  coercion  of  personal  liberty.  On  June  7  . 
it  was  ordered,  “That  an  Act  against  the  vice  of  painting  and 
wearing  black  patches,  and  immodest  dresses  of  women,  be  read 
on  Friday  morning  next.”  An  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  any 
person  from  travelling  on  Sunday  in  any  coach,  sedan,  boat, 
wherry,  barge,  or  horse,  unless  it  be  to  church,  on  penalty 
of  10s. 

The  records  of  the  two  subsequent  years  afford  further  evidence 
of  fiscal  administration  by  vote  of  a  Single  Chamber.  In  1651 
the  national  expenditure  had  risen  to  three  times  that  incurred 
under  Charles  I.  To  meet  this  expenditure  a  Confiscation  Act 
was  passed,  by  which  some  70  estates  were  sold.  And,  further, 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  advised,  on  February  18,  1651,  that 
cathedral  churches  “be  surveyed,  pulled  down,  and  sold.”  In 
the  following  year  we  find  a  frank  reference  to  the  “distracted 
state”  of  the  Treasury  ;  and  on  November  18, 1652,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  completed  an  Act  in  which  no  less  than  618 
persons  w'ere  enumerated  wdiose  property  was  to  be  confiscated 
for  the  necessary  payments  for  the  Navy.  The  victims  of  this 
truly  vindictive  piece  of  legislation  w^ere  “for  the  most  part  .  .  . 
quite  insignificant  and  would  never  have  been  marked  out  for 
punishment  but  for  the  pecuniary  necessities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.”  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  seventeenth-century  forefathers 
that  this  measure  failed  to  bring  in  the  anticipated  revenue. 
Buyers  came  in  slowly  for  the  confiscated  lands ;  the  House  had 
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overlooked  the  English  sense  of  justice  still  existing  outside  its 
own  doors. 

The  treatment  of  the  Navy  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  our  national  exj^eriences  during  these  four  years  of  government 
by  a  Single  Chamber.  The  following  incident  is  eloquent  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  November,  1652,  five  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  naval  war  with  Holland.  On  the  twenty-fourth 
of  that  month  the  Navy  Commissioners  reported  mutiny  and 
wholesale  desertion  in  the  crews  of  three  ships  in  the  Thames. 
The  Commissioners  added  that  they  had  no  money  for  supplying 
ships  wdth  provisions,  and  they  declined  continuing  to  do  so  on 
credit.  Not  a  'penny  had  been  paid  to  the  victuallers  since  the 
preceding  May.  This  narrative  gains  in  value  when  we  find  that 
convinced  Parliamentarian  Professor  Gardiner  stating  that  “The 
Navy  Commissioners  to  whom  the  details  of  naval  administration 
were  committed  were  men  of  zeal  and  experience,  incapable  of 
making  such  complaints  without  sufficient  justification.”  And 
not  only  wms  the  Navy  starved.  The  number  of  ships  was  so 
inadequate  that  the  perilous  device  was  resorted  to  of  employing 
hired  merchantmen  as  units  of  the  Fleet.  The  results  of  such 
a  policy  soon  became  evident.  On  November  24,  the  very  day 
of  the  Navy  Commissioners’  protest  to  the  Government,  news 
came  that  the  Dutch  admiral’s  fleet  had  been  preparing  for  sea. 
Later  in  the  day  Blake  himself  reported  from  the  Downs  that 
he  had  counted  80  sail,  and  that  200  ships  had  been  seen  from 
the  steeple  of  Margate  church.  On  the  following  day  Blake, 
though  greatly  outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  closed  with  the  Dutch 
ships  off  Dungeness.  “Then  follow’ed  a  scene,”  admits  Professor 
Gardiner,  “the  like  of  which  has  never  again  been  witnessed  in 
the  annals  of  the  British  Navy.”  Twenty  of  the  English 
Parliament’s  ships,  some  of  them  men-of-war,  some  of  them  hired 
merchantmen,  held  aloof  and  took  no  part  in  the  action.  Blake 
with  twenty-five  ships  was  left  facing  eighty-five  of  the  enemy. 
He  lost  two  ships,  and  then,  necessarily,  sought  refuge  at  Dover, 
and  next  day  in  the  Downs.  The  victorious  Dutch  picked  up 
prizes  at  pleasure,  including  a  man-of-war  sailing  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  the  Thames.  A  landing  party  appeared  on  the  Sussex 
coast,  and  carried  off  cattle.  Only  lack  of  pilots,  it  is  said, 
prevented  Admiral  van  Tromp  from  sailing  up  the  Thames 
Whether  the  legendary  broom  at  the  Dutch  Admiral’s  mast-head 
be  fact  or  fiction,  the  English  Channel  was  indubitably  swept 
clean  by  the  victorious  Dutch  fleet  in  the  days  following  that 
memorable  tw^enty-eighth  of  December,  1652.  England’s  first 
line  of  defence,  as  provided  by  the  “one  House”  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  routed  wTthin  a  mile  of  our  own  shores.  “There  could 
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be  no  question,”  says  the  master  authority  for  this  period,  ‘‘that 
the  financial  difi&culties  of  the  Commonwealth  had  been  at  the 
root  of  the  late  disaster.”  Even  Cromwell’s  genius  for  success 
seems  to  have  failed  when  confronted  with  an  uncontrolled 
House  of  Commons,  which  refused  to  dissolve  itself,  and  to 
dissolve  which  no  higher  power  any  longer  existed. 

In  December  the  House  imposed  fresh  taxation,  and  further, 
hit  on  the  curious  expedient  of  impoverishing  the  Army  in  order 
to  supply  the  Navy ;  this  was  effected  by  a  wholesale  disbanding 
of  troops.  Also  the  sale  of  cathedrals  was  again  proposed.  The 
Commons  moreover  endeavoured  to  strengthen  their  Navy  by 
appointing  two  officers  of  the  Army  as  colleagues  for  Blake,  one 
of  whom.  General  Monk,  had  never  been  to  sea  before.  The 
effect  on  the  Fleet  of  this  last  stroke  of  Parliamentary  ingenuity 
may  be  measured  by  an  incident  in  Kent.  A  party  of  British 
sailors  attacked  a  post  at  which  British  soldiers  were  on  guard, 
set  fire  to  the  magazine,  and  would  nave  blowm  up  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  antagonists,  but  for  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  militia. 

While  the  country  was  suffering  from  wholesale  confiscat>''^ns  to 
relieve  the  financial  straits  of  the  Government,  and  the  Navy  was 
being  starved  with  the  inevitable  result  of  the  loss  of  the  English 
Channel  and  the  presence  of  a  landing  party  of  the  enemy  on 
our  coast,  ugly  rumours  as  to  the  personal  honour  of  Members 
of  the  House  were  abroad.  Uncontrolled  power  is  a  dangerous 
possession  for  men  born  and  carefully  bred  to  its  responsibilities. 
To  men  with  no  such  training  it  is  apt  to  be  fatal.  And  accord¬ 
ingly,  in  this  same  year  of  public  disaster,  165*2,  we  find  the 
significant  demand  that  a  Committee,  on  which  no  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  should  have  a  seat,  be  appointed  to  report 
on  monopolies,  pluralities,  and  exorbitant  salaries.  It  was  ad¬ 
mittedly  notorious  ‘‘that  many  Members  who  had  entered  the 
House  poor  w'ere  now*  rolling  in  w^ealth,  without  having  performed 
any  service  deserving  of  recognition.”  The  Single  Chamber  had 
placed  few*  if  any  Acts  to  its  credit  during  the  four  years  of  its 
unveto’d  rule.  What  England’s  most  famous  republican  thought 
of  it  by  the  time  its  fourth  year  was  drawing  to  a  close  may  best 
be  learnt  from  his  own  words.  “As  for  Members  of  Parliament,” 
Cromwell  said  .  .  .  “their  pride  and  ambition  and  self-seeking, 
ingrossing  all  places  of  honour  and  profit  to  themselves  and  their 
friends,  and  their  daily  breaking  forth  into  new  and  violent 
parties  and  factions ;  their  delay  of  business  and  design  to  per¬ 
petuate  themselves ,  and  to  continue  the  power  in  their  own  hands  ; 
their  meddling  in  private  matters  betw*een  party  and  party,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  institution  of  Parliament,  and  their  injustice  and 
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partiality  in  those  matters,  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  some  of  the 
chief  of  them ;  these  things,  my  lord,  do  give  much  ground  for 
people  to  open  their  mouths  against  them  and  to  dislike  them,  nor 
can  they  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  law  or  reason, 
they  themselves  being  the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  liable  to 
no  account,  nor  to  be  controlled  or  regulated  by  any  other  power; 
there  being  none  superior  or  co-ordinate  wdth  them.”  Govern¬ 
ment  by  a  House  of  Commons  sitting  in  perpetuity  unless  pleased 
to  decree  its  ow-n  dissolution,  uncontrolled  and  irresponsible,  was 
to  Cromwell’s  astute  sight  the  road  to  national  suicide.  “Unless,” 
he  continued,  “there  be  some  authority  and  power  so  full  and  so 
high  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things  in  better  order,  and  that  may 
be  a  check  to  these  exorbitances,  it  will  be  impossible  in  human 
reason  to  prevent  our  ruin.” 

Three  months  after  these  w'ords  had  been  spoken  the  national 
ruin  foretold  by  Cromwell  seemed  almost  within  sight.  Despite 
urgent  pressure  from  without,  the  House  of  Commons  still  post¬ 
poned  its  own  dissolution,  and  dallied  with  the  “Bill  for  future 
Parliaments.”  Meanwhile  the  needs  of  the  Navy  necessitated  fresh 
measures,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Commons,  turning  aside  from 
the  destruction  of  cathedrals  and  the  depletion  of  the  Army,  now 
devised  an  application  of  the  press-gang  so  rigorous  that  “able- 
bodied  men  fled  from  the  sight  of  one  of  the  State’s  ships  as  they 
would  have  done  from  the  plague.”  A  raid  w^as  made  in  London, 
and  even  gentlemen  unused  to  the  sea  were  dragged  out  of  their 
beds  and  hurried  on  board  ship.  Merchantmen  were  boarded  and 
most  of  their  crews  carried  off.  The  popular  comment  on  these 
measures  needs  no  imagining.  And  by  April,  1653,  the  impotent 
Navy  was  failing  even  to  protect  our  foreign  commerce.  In  this 
month  a  ship  laden  with  silk  worth  £10,000  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  another  w’orth  .£80,000  was  captured  by  the  Dutch. 
The  Mediterranean  fell  under  the  power  of  Holland,  and  our 
Levant  trade  w^as  at  the  enemy’s  mercy.  Levant  merchants  in 
London  were  “breaking”  daily.  The  Dutch,  moreover,  captured  our 
colliers  in  the  North  Sea.  Coal  rose  in  price  treble  its  usual  cost, 
and  even  then  could  only  be  bought  with  difficulty.  Cooks’  shops 
closed  for  want  of  fuel.  We  hear  from  a  news-letter  of  April  15th 
of  the  “great  murmurings  among  the  people.”  No  people  less 
patient  than  the  English  would  have  endured  the  Single-Chamber 
Government  of  that  spring  of  1653  for  another  week. 

The  end  of  these  “new  liberties”  was,  however,  in  sight. 
Hitherto  the  House  had,  indeed,  frequently  discussed  measures 
for  its  own  dissolution ,  and  for  fresh  elections ;  but  such  measures 
had  always  conveniently  stopped  at  discussion.  Now,  with  some¬ 
thing  of  fatuity,  members  actually  introduced  a  Bill  not  for  the 
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election  of  a  new  House,  but  for  the  filling  up  of  existing  vacancies, 
the  qualifications  for  the  new  members  being  decided  by  the 
sitting  members.  An  immediate  adjournment  for  six  months 
was  also  proposed,  so  that  no  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Act 
could  be  legally  effected.  This  was  the  last  straw.  For  four  years 
an  uncontrolled  House  of  Commons  had  destroyed  English  justice, 
annulling  the  Habeas  Corpus ;  had  suppressed  the  liberty  of  the 
Press ;  had  coerced  the  freedom  of  individuals ;  had  failed  to 
provide  a  navy  capable  of  protecting  either  our  shores  at  home 
or  our  commerce  abroad ;  had  witnessed  the  indelible  disgrace  of 
an  enemy’s  fleet  commanding  the  Channel ;  had  produced  the 
wildest  examples  of  fanatical  legislation.  Now  the  nation  found 
itself  faced  with  the  prospect  of  this  Single  Chamber  in  perpetuity , 
automatically  re-electing  itself,  a  House  not  only  uncontrolled  but 
indestructible.  It  was  Parliamentarianism  run  mad.  Cromwell’s 
common-sense  told  him  what  to  do.  Striding  up  and  down  the 
House,  he  first  told  the  members  home  truths  concerning  them¬ 
selves  in  language  which  he  admitted  was  “  not  Parliamentary  ”  ; 
and  then,  “I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating,”  he  cried.  ‘‘You 
are  no  Parliament.  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament.  I  will  put  an 
end  to  your  sitting.”  The  entrance  into  the  House  of  a  squad 
of  troo])ers,  the  removal  of  the  Speaker,  the  scornful  carrying 
away  of  that  ‘‘bauble”  the  mace — and  there  was  an  end  to  the 
national  experiment  in  Single-Chamber  Government.  ‘‘This 
House  to  lot,  unfurnished,”  a  wit  scribbled  on  the  locked  doors  of 
the  House  that  evening.  Had  the  Single  Chamber  remained  in 
power  a  little  longer,  had  there  been  no  Lord  General  Cromwell 
to  dissolve  it,  no  subsequent  dictatorship,  no  final  sane  return  to 
the  English  Constitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  it  is  a 
fair  inference,  from  the  record  of  those  four  years,  that  shortly 
England  itself  would  have  been  ‘‘to  let,  unfurnished.” 

G.  M.  Godden. 


THE  FALL  OF  YUAN  SHIH-KAI. 


With  the  downfall  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  the  reactionary  forces  in 
Peking  again  become  predominant,  and  those  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  China  are  anxious  lest  the 
continued  absence  from  power  of  one  whose  aims  were  essentially 
progressive  and  whose  policy  was  directed  towards  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  national  integrity  should  seriously  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Far  East.  In  regard  to  the  power  he  held  and  the  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  he  displayed,  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  the  direct  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  great  statesman  In  Hung-chang,  and  in  many 
w-ays  his  career  has  resembled  that  of  the  late  Prince  Itb,  who 
was  the  dominant  personality  in  the  reform  movement  which 
ultimately  led  Japan  from  her  state  of  Oriental  isolation  to  her 
present  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  As  Yuan 
Shih-kai  is  now  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  if  his  dismissal  is 
to  be  final,  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  China  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Born  in  comparatively  humble  circumstances 
in  the  province  of  Honan,  he  w’as  a  typical  example  of  the  fact 
that  aristocratic  origin  is  not  essential  to  official  advancement  in 
China.  His  first  position  of  responsibility  was  that  of  Director- 
General  of  Trade  and  International  Eelations  in  Korea,  where  he 
was  in  authority  when  the  disagreement  arose  between  his  country 
and  Japan  concerning  their  respective  rights  in  the  Peninsular 
Kingdom,  a  disagreement  which  ultimately  led  to  the  disastrous 
war  of  1894-95.  After  holding  for  a  year  the  position  of  a 
Judicial  Commissioner,  he  was  in  September,  1898,  appointed  to 
command  an  army  corps  in  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chih-li. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  became  a  factor  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  China.  The  Emperor,  wffio  had  hitherto  been  largely 
under  the  influence,  if  not  the  actual  control  of  his  aunt,  the 
Dowager  Empress,  made  an  endeavour  to  assert  the  Imperial 
authority.  He  nominated  as  his  principal  adviser  Kang-YTi-wei, 
a  scholar  who  held  advanced  views,  and  whose  writings  and 
teachings  'had  made  him  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  the 
“Modern  Sage.”  At  his  instigation  the  impressionable  but  well- 
intentioned  young  Emperor  issued  a  series  of  remarkable  edicts 
which,  if  they  had  been  properly  enforced,  would  have  led  to 
drastic  changes  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Meanwhile,  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  had  the  support  of  a 
strong  reactionary  party,  became  alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  and  as  the  result  of  her  intrigues  in  the  Court,  the 
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Emperor,  who  was  still  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Kang-Yu- 
wei,  ordered  General  Y’uan  Shih-kai  to  bring  his  army  to  the 
capital  as  a  precaution  against  the  active  opposition  which  seemed 
imminent.  Instead  of  obeying  his  sovereign,  Y’uan  Shih-kai  gave 
information  to  the  Dowager  Empress  concerning  the  orders  he 
had  received  and  this  treachery  led  to  the  famous  coup  d'etat, 
as  a  result  of  which  she  made  the  Emperor  a  virtual  prisoner  and 
herself  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  Many  reasons  have 
been  advanced  to  account  for  Yuan  Shih-kai’ s  conduct  on  this 
occasion.  It  has  been  said  that  he  owed  his  early  advancement 
in  official  life  to  personalities  who  were  prominent  in  reactionary 
circles,  and  that  in  consequence,  gratitude  to  his  friends  was 
greater  than  loyalty  to  his  sovereign.  Perhaps  the  most  reason¬ 
able  explanation  of  the  motives  prompting  him  was  his  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
revolutionary  reformers,  and  also  his  firm  belief  that  the  reaction¬ 
ary  forces  led  by  the  Dowager  Empress  would  in  the  end  gain  a 
complete  triumph.  That  he  imagined  that  the  nation  was  not 
ripe  for  the  reforms  which  the  Emperor  w  ished  to  inaugurate  was 
the  most  charitable  view  of  his  attitude,  and  of  this,  whatever 
may  be  said,  it  was  clear  that  he  show’ed  himself  an  exceedingly 
astute  observer  of  the  conditions  of  his  own  country.  Tw’o  years 
later  when  the  Boxer  troubles  occurred  Y"uan  Shih-kai  again  found 
opportunity  for  distinguishing  himself.  At  this  time  the  province 
of  Shantung  where  the  rebellion  originated  was  governed  by 
Yu-hsicn,  who  w'as  a  typical  representative  of  the  clique  of 
Manchu  reactionaries  in  the  capital.  His  inactivity  gave  sanction 
to  the  wholesale  massacre  of  native  Christians,  but  as  soon  as  a 
foreign  missionary  named  Brookes  was  murdered  there  was  diplo¬ 
matic  intervention  wdth  a  view  to  his  removal  and  degradation. 
In  this  circumstance  the  Court  at  Peking  found  an  opportunity 
to  reward  Yuan  Shih-kai  for  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coup  d'etat.  He  was  appointed  to  succeed  Yu-hsien  in  Shantung, 
where  he  adopted  a  wdly  policy  which,  while  it  gave  ample  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  foreigners,  ignored  to  a  large  extent  the  persecution 
of  native  Christians.  Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  honestly  disapproved  of  the  Boxer  movement.  Mr.  Charles 
Denby,  Consul-General  for  the  United  States  in  Shanghai,  has 
related  an  interesting  story  which  throws  light  upon  the  methods 
adopted  by  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
"When  Yuan,”  he  said,  “went  to  Shantung  to  replace  the 
previous  governor,  he  took  his  foreign-drilled  troops  with  him. 
He  had  had  some  experience  as  Chinese  Resident  in  Korea,  and 
he  had  gained  from  the  China- Japan  war  some  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  foreign  methods  and  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
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foreign  goodwill.  Upon  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  his  province 
he  was  called  upon  by  a  committee  of  prominent  Boxer  leaders 
who  proceeded  to  explain  their  doctrines  to  him,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  new  Governor  their  claims  to  invulnerability.  Yuan 
listened  to  them  with  apparent  respect,  congratulated  them  upon 
their  supernatural  powers,  and  ended  by  inviting  them  to  dine 
with  him,  and  meet  some  of  the  notable  people  of  the  province.  I 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Boxers  were  pleased  with  the  im¬ 
pression  they  had  made,  and  they  promptly  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Before  the  feast  was  over  Yuan  had  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  a  discussion  of  the  mysterious  Boxer 
powers,  and  stated  that  a  demonstration  of  their  claims  would 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  Boxers  themselves  but  would  set 
at  rest  an  apparent  want  of  confidence  which  he  had  noticed 
amongst  some  of  the  leading  people  of  his  province.  He  then 
invited  the  committee  to  step  out  on  to  the  parade  ground  where 
a  demonstration  would  take  place.  The  unfortunate  committee 
were  lined  up  against  a  wall,  notwithstanding  their  protests, 
where  they  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  squad  of  foreign- 
drilled  riflemen  from  the  camp  at  Hsiao-chan.  The  word  ‘  Fire’ 
was  given,  every  member  of  the  committee  fell  dead,  and  it  is 
stated  that  this  demonstration  of  the  Boxer  claims  was  a  material 
factor  in  keeping  the  province  of  Shantung  in  order  throughout 
the  remaining  period  of  the  uprising.”  While  wmrning  the  Court 
of  the  gravity  of  its  action  in  giving  encouragement  to  the 
Boxers,  Y'uan  Shih-kai  managed  to  maintain  cordial  relations 
with  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  when  finally  she  was  in  flight 
he  was  reported  to  have  provided  her,  not  only  with  an  escort,  but 
also  with  ample  funds.  Towards  the  end  of  1901  he  received 
another  promotion,  largely,  it  must  be  assumed,  as  a  result  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Throne.  He  wms  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Chih-li,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
viceregal  Y^amen  at  Tientsin.  It  wms  here  that  one  of  the  writers 
met  this  great  administrator.  The  occasion  was  the  first 
reception  which  he  had  given  to  Europeans.  Although  we  were 
a  limited  number  of  guests  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  carriages  in  the  town  to  convey  us  to  the  Yamen.  Conse¬ 
quently,  wiiile  some  went  in  ’ricshas,  not  a  few  cycled  and 
w’alked.  The  route  from  the  foreign  settlement  lay  along  a  well- 
lighted  and  broad  bund  by  the  side  of  the  winding  Peiho.  At 
intervals  of  every  few  yards  gendarmes  were  stationed,  and  as 
we  passed  by,  with  true  Chinese  courtesy,  they  brought  their 
rifles  to  the  salute.  After  a  drive  of  nearly  two  miles  we  crossed 
a  bridge,  and  a  few  moments  later  reached  the  Y’amen.  There 
was  nothing  pretentious  or  palatial  about  the  residence  of  the 
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Viceroy.  On  entering  the  main  gateway,  a  ponderous  structure 
of  wood,  we  were  met  by  a  number  of  attendants,  who  led  us 
past  a  guard  of  honour  and  through  a  series  of  gateways  and  outer 
courtyards  to  the  main  reception  hall.  Here  we  were  received 
by  a  mandarin,  who  conducted  us  to  the  audience  chamber,  in  the 
centre  of  which,  seated  on  a  plain  blackwood  chair,  was  the 
Viceroy.  A  thick-set,  powerful  figure  of  medium  height,  with  a 
round  bullet  head  from  which  shone  a  pair  of  piercing  dark  eyes, 
he  gave  one  the  impression  of  the  old  type  of  Chinese  warrior 
rather  than  of  the  courtly  statesman  one  is  accustomed  to  meet 
in  official  circles  in  the  capital.  The  Viceroy,  although  credited 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  written  language,  spoke  very  little 
English.  Consequently  the  audience  was  very  brief,  and  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  unable  to  speak  Chinese  was  limited  to  a 
mere  handshake.  At  one  end  of  the  chamber  there  was  a 
substantially-built  theatre,  richly  decorated  wdth  gilt  and  gorgeous 
hangings.  During  the  whole  of  the  reception  a  play  w^as  in 
progress  to  the  accompaniment  of  w'eird  Chinese  music,  the 
clashing  of  cymbals,  and  the  beating  of  pigskin  drums.  The 
Chinese  classics  and  the  stirring  deeds  of  Manchu  w’arriors  in 
past  ages  provided  themes  for  illustration,  and  the  parts  of  bearded 
knights  and  fair  maidens  w’ere  alike  taken  by  youths  w’hose  ages 
ranged  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  After  leaving  the  audience 
chamber  we  were  conducted  by  mandarins  dressed  in  richly 
coloured  silks  and  wearing  peacock  feathers  in  their  hats  to  another 
room,  where  the  scene  was  in  strange  contrast  to  that  which  we 
had  just  left.  Here  from  two  long  tables  lavish  hospitality  was 
dispensed  in  European  style.  Subsequently  in  a  terraced  garden 
where  pagodas  loomed  against  the  sky  and  quaint  stone  bridges 
cast  their  shadows  on  a  lake  silvered  by  the  moonlight  we  witnessed 
a  display  of  fireworks  and  listened  to  the  melodies  of  the  West  as 
interpreted  by  a  band  of  uniformed  Chinese  musicians,  a  band 
which  was  originally  in  the  service  of  Li  Hung-chang. 

It  was  during  his  residence  in  Tientsin  as  Viceroy  of  Chih-li  that 
Yuan  Shih-kai  instituted  many  of  the  great  reforms  w’hich  will 
be  associated  with  his  name.  Following  upon  the  good  work  un¬ 
doubtedly  accomplished  by  the  Tientsin  Provisional  Government 
—an  authority  constituted  during  the  temporary  occupation  of 
the  city  by  the  foreign  military  forces  after  the  Boxer  outbreak — 
he  founded  a  bureau  having  for  its  object  the  collection  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  local  government,  and  thus  under  his  own  personal 
supervision  the  leading  Chinese,  both  merchants  and  gentry,  were 
afforded  facilities  for  the  acquirement  of  what  might  be  termed 
an  education  in  municipal  matters.  On  his  initiative  and  under 
his  guidance  the  administration  of  the  city  w'as  revolutionised,  and 
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within  a  few  years  Tientsin ,  which  formerly  had  been  one  of  the 
most  ill-governed  places  in  China,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  model  municipality.  Among  other  things  undertaken  by 
Yuan  Shih-kai  was  the  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  electric  i 
trams,  waterworks,  and  sanitation.  Streets  were  widened  and 
improved,  and  a  police  system  was  organised.  The  Chinese  popu-  s 
lace  were  bewildered  by  the  evidences  of  Western  civilisation  > 

which  sprang  up  in  their  midst.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  under  ? 

conditions  of  squalor,  in  dark  and  narrow  streets.  Suddenly,  as 
it  were,  the  dirt  which  had  accumulated  for  ages  was  swept  away, 
and  the  light  of  progress  illumined  their  lives.  ITian  Shih-kai  ' 

did  not  neglect  the  education  of  the  people.  He  established  ' 

universities  at  Tientsin,  and  at  the  nominal  provincial  capital,  , 

Paoting-fu,  and  engaged  staffs  of  foreign  teachers,  who  held  all 
the  responsible  positions.  As  his  principal  adviser  on  educational 
matters  he  appointed  an  American,  Dr.  Tenney.  His  system  was 
not  limited  to  the  higher  branches  of  learning.  Schools  were 
built  and  equipped  throughout  the  province,  and  thousands  of  I 

Chinese,  old  and  young,  and  of  both  sexes,  eagerly  flocked  from  | 

far  and  near  to  these  centres  of  education.  The  effect  of  this  f 

pioneer  work  was  remarkably  evident  in  1907.  During  this  year  f 

there  were  no  fewer  than  8,000  students  attending  schools  in 
Tientsin.  The  religious  feelings  of  the  conservative  section  of 
the  population  were  shocked  by  the  conversion  of  temples  into 
seminaries ;  mining  and  agricultural  colleges  were  erected  every¬ 
where  ;  and  the  light  of  education  penetrated  even  to  the  prisons 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  home  of  torture.  Xot  only  as  a 
great  civil  administrator,  but  as  an  efficient  military  commander 
and  organiser.  Yuan  Shih-kai  deserved  well  of  his  country.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  ^ 

as  far  back  as  1898,  before  genuine  reform  had  set  in,  Lord  s 

Charles  Beresford,  who  reviewed  the  General’s  forces  in  the  North, 
wrote  :  — 

On  parade  the  whole  force  appeared  an  exceptionally  smart  body  of  men 
of  extremely  fine  physique.  They  were  evidently  well  fed,  and  their  uniforms 
were  very  serviceable  and  well-kept.  ...  At  my  request,  the  General  put 
them  through  various  parade  movements,  and  they  carried  out  manceuvres 
in  the  surrounding  country  which  proved  to  me  that  both  officers  and  men 
were  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  duties.  Their  discipline  was  excellent. 

With  the  exception  of  the  artillery  and  the  IMaxims,  all  equipment  was  ■ 
serviceable  and  efficient.  .  .  .  This  army  is  the  only  army,  complete  in  all 
detail  according  to  European  ideas,  that  I  found  in  China. 

Of  Y^uan  Shih-kai  himself  Lord  Charles  Beresford  said  :  “He 
is  also  a  thoroughly  patriotic  Chinaman,  and  most  loyal  to  the  i 
dynasty.”  On  his  appointment  in  1901  to  the  position  of  Viceroy  ! 
of  Chih-li  he  thoroughly  reorganised  the  Northern  forces  which  ; 
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were  recruited  from  the  province  of  Shantung  as  well  as  Chih-li, 
and  engaged  German  military  instructors,  who  were  eventually 
replaced  by  Japanese  officers.  He  forbade  his  soldiers  to  smoke 
opium,  and  it  w’as  generally  conceded  that  the  loyalty  and  efficiency 
of  his  troops  were  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  circumstance  that, 
unlike  other  Chinese  generals,  he  did  not  pocket  the  pay  of  his 
men,  but  personally  superintended  its  distribution.  In  October, 
1905,  when,  under  the  joint  command  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  his 
arch-enemy  General  Tieh-liang,  elaborate  manoeuvres  were  held 
at  Ho-chien  Fu,  the  Viceroy  issued  the  following  characteristic 
order  to  his  troops  :  — 

The  degree  of  skill  and  completeness  of  each  regiment  will  be  recorded 
and  preserved  by  the  Board  of  War,  and  published  to  the  world,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  forthcoming  performances,  will  be  the  object  of  other  nations’ 
admiration  or  contempt.  Let  not  these  foreigners  have  occasion  to  laugh 
at  us,  or  despise  us  for  lack  of  military  capacity.  Do  not  you  soldiers  be 
the  cause  of  your  Government  uselessly  spending  the  immense  sums  necessi¬ 
tated  by  these  manceuvres.  Any  regiment  or  military  unit  making  a  spectacle 
of  itself  or  causing  the  foreigners  to  laugh  at  them,  will  be  severely  punished, 
and  the  officers  degraded.  Take  note  of  rny  instructions,  and  let  them  be 
carefully  obeyed. 

It  was  conceded  by  foreign  critics  that  the  Chinese  army  in  the 
North  had  made  considerable  advancement  since  its  reorganisa¬ 
tion,  but  opinion  was  unanimous  that  it  had  much  to  learn  before 
it  could  be  taken  seriously  from  the  Western  military  point  of 
view.  Subsequently  the  composition  of  this  army  was  changed 
and  it  w'as  divided  into  six  divisions  with  an  independent  brigade. 

Honours  were  conferred  on  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  1901,  when  he 
was  made  Junior  Guardian  of  the  Heir-Apparent,  and  in  the 
following  year  when  he  was  granted  the  Yellow'  Jacket.  In 
addition  to  his  viceregal  duties  he  was  appointed  to  several  other 
offices  from  time  to  time,  all  of  these  carrying  with  them  additional 
honours  and  some  entailing  additional  responsibilities.  In  giving 
him  rapid  promotion  the  Dowager  Empress  not  only  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  her  during  the 
memorable  coup  di’etat  and  the  Boxer  crisis,  but  at  the  same  time 
showed  her  wisdom  in  recognising  his  abilities  as  a  statesman. 
While  during  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was  dependent  upon 
Imperial  favours  for  advancement,  there  came  a  time  w'hen,  having 
acquired  great  power  and  influence,  backed  by  military  force,  he 
was  in  a  strong  position  to  offer  advice  to  the  Throne.  And 
he  made  ample  use  of  his  opportunity.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
entertained  ambitions  which,  if  they  had  been  fulfilled,  would 
have  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  but  beyond  the  rdle 
which  he  had  played  in  the  past — that  which  might  perhaps  be 
best  described  as  opportunism  on  a  grand  scale — there  was  little 
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evidence  to  support  this  theory.  His  policy  of  reform  began  to  * 
operate  at  the  time  when  a  “Young  China”  party  was  assertin'^ 
itself.  Therefore  to  a  large  extent  the  policy  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  i 
was  popular  with  the  people,  and  the  Throne  wisely  paid  heed  I 
to  his  advice.  Moreover,  there  were  the  evidences  of  the  groat  I 
Viceroy’s  success  in  practical  effort.  With  that  astuteness  which  | 
was  his  outstanding  characteristic,  he  surrounded  himself  with  i 
Cantonese  protdges  whose  rise  to  official  position  in  the  affairs  * 
of  the  Empire  w-as  bitterly  resented  by  the  haughty  and  reaction-  I 
ary  Manchus  at  Peking.  But  the  Viceroy  knew  that  he  could  I 
rely  upon  the  Cantonese  to  give  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  | 
his  policy,  and  more  than  one  Cantonese  prominent  in  China  | 

to-day  owe  advancement  to  his  patronage.  Soon  the  singular  I 

circumstance  was  witnessed  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  who  but  a  I 

few  years  before,  with  the  support  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  had  usurped  F 

the  Imperial  powder  with  motives  essentially  reactionary,  listening  1 

with  close  attention  and  giving  sanction  to  a  policy  of  reform  I 

which  he  virtually  dictated,  and  which  in  spirit  if  not  in  letter  p 

closely  resembled  that  of  the  young  Emperor  at  the  time  of  the  ■ 

coup  d'etat.  For  this  change  of  front  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  largely  li 

responsible.  The  Dow-ager  Empress  admitted  his  influence,  and  t 

he,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  his  capacity  as  a  shrewd  1 

observer  of  conditions,  was  no  doubt  deeply  affected  by  the  [ 

evolution  towards  progress  which  was  slowly  taking  place  among  | 
the  teeming  millions  in  China.  He  endeavoured,  and  with  con-  [ 
siderable  success,  to  steer  a  middle  course.  That  is,  he  believed  I 
in  the  introduction  of  moderate  reforms,  more  especially  educa-  I 
tional,  as  a  preparation  for  still  larger  and  more  tangible  reforms,  j 
His  policy  has  been  crudely  described  as  that  of  China  for  the  \ 
Chinese,  but  it  was  hardly  so  narrow  as  this  would  imply.  He 
aimed  rather  at  the  reform  of  China  by  the  Chinese.  In  other  > 
words,  as  a  true  patriot,  recognising  the  ills  which  afflicted  his  I 
country,  he  preferred  to  see  his  own  people  take  the  initiative  in  t 
progress  rather  than  that  measures  of  reform  should  be  forced  ; 
upon  them  by  outside  influences,  outside  influences  for  which  he  i 
well  knew  they  would  have  to  pay  dearly  in  the  future.  When  | 
he  met  Lord  Charles  Beresford  in  1898,  he  expressed  genuine  j 
anxiety  as  to  the  future  of  his  country,  and  was  of  the  opinion 
that  “unless  she  undertook  some  measures  for  her  own  preserva¬ 
tion  nothing  could  save  her  from  falling  to  pieces.”  He  said  now  j 
that  China  was  weak,  all  Europe,  while  professing  the  most  sincere 
goodwill  towards  her,  was  seizing  portions  of  the  Empire  under  I 
cover  of  naval  and  military  demonstrations.  The  hand  of  Yuan 
Shih-kai  was  undoubtedly  forced  by  the  anti-dynastic  tendency 
which  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  provinces  as  a  result  of 
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the  teachings  and  writings  of  Chinese  students  who  had  returned 
from  Japan,  and  who  spread  the  impression  among  the  people  that 
the  Manchu  rulers  were  responsible  for  foreign  aggression.  Their 
object  was  to  see  the  establishment  of  a  purely  Chinese  dynasty. 
The  advisers  of  the  Throne,  and  prominent  amongst  these  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  realising  the  gravity  of  the  situation  endeavoured  to 
appease  the  people  by  cancelling  foreign  concessions.  Placed 
between  two  fires,  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  one  hand  and 
popular  resentment  on  the  other,  their  position  was  an  unenviable 
one.  Moreover,  they  realised  that  the  people  were  being  made 
the  tools  of  revolutionary  agitators,  who  in  their  desire  to  raise 
an  anti-dynastic  feeling  had  at  the  same  time  produced  a  bitter 
hatred  of  foreigners.  In  some  cases  diplomatic  pressure  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  anger  of  the  people  was  incurred.  In  other  cases 
public  opinion  was  too  strong  even  for  the  autocratic  government 
at  Peking,  who  no  doubt  secretly  sympathised  with  the  anti- 
foreign  movement,  but  who  w’ere  powerless  in  view  of  its  anti- 
dynastic  associations.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  Yuan  Shih- 
kai,  of  whose  enlightenment  so  many  evidences  have  been  forth¬ 
coming,  was  not  on  this  occasion  merely  directing  his  policy  in 
so  much  as  to  make  it  accord  with  circumstances  over  which  he 
had  little  control,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  had  it  not 
been  for  these  revolutionary  tendencies  he  would  not  have  been 
averse  to  the  employment  of  foreign  capital  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  foreign  assistance  in  the  development  of  the  Empire’s  resources, 
always  provided  that  these  were  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
I  Chinese  authorities.  His  was  essentially  a  patriotic  policy ;  he 
!  wished  for  reform,  and  not  for  revolution.  He  had  always  been 
^  friendly  in  his  attitude  towards  foreigners,  but  in  his  dealings 
had  not  been  partial  to  any  particular  nation.  Unlike  his  distin¬ 
guished  predecessor,  Li  Hung-chang,  he  was  not  a  time-server  of 
Eussia,  and  while  periodically  the  Japanese  lavished  presents  upon 
him,  it  was  always  a  case  of  Oriental  meeting  Oriental,  and  the 
powerful  intellect  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
Foreigners  in  Tientsin  wrere  so  convinced  of  his  ability  to  protect 
them  that  when  there  were  rumours  of  a  renewal  of  the  Boxer 
troubles  they  would  say,  “There  is  no  danger  so  long  as  the 
'  Viceroy  remains  in  power.”  Yuan  Shih-kai  repeatedly  memorial¬ 
ised  the  Throne  in  favour  of  reforms.  He  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  sending  of  a  commission  abroad  to  conduct  investigations 
with  a  view  to  a  decision  being  arrived  at  as  to  the  most  suitable 
Constitution  for  China ;  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement 
,  against  foot-binding ;  and  his  representations  induced  the  Dowager 
Empress  in  no  small  measure  to  issue  her  now  memorable  Edict 
I  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  opium.  In 
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August,  1907,  for  instance,  he  memorialised  the  Throne  advocat¬ 
ing,  among  other  things  : — The  adoption  of  a  fixed  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  policy  regarding  the  introduction  of  Constitutional 
administration  into  China  ;  the  adoption  of  compulsory  education; 
the  thorough  investigation  of  China’s  financial  condition,  so  as 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard ;  and  the 
punishment  of  all  high  Manchu  and  Chinese  authorities  in  Peking 
and  the  provinces  should  they  attempt  to  build  up  barriers  between 
Manchu  and  Chinese  in  the  employment  of  their  subordinates. 

In  his  attempts  to  inaugurate  a  regime  of  progress  it  was  only 
to  be  expected  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  should  meet  with  considerable 
opposition.  The  Manchus  and  Chinese  of  the  old-fashioned  school 
did  not  view  wdth  favour  the  prospect  of  losing  what  had  hitherto 
been  considered  the  legitimate  perquisite  of  office — the  time- 
honoured  “squeeze.”  Eventually  they  w'cre  seized  with  the  fear 
that  they  might  lose  not  only  their  “squeeze”  but  also  their 
positions.  By  this  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  ambitious 
young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  Western  learning  anxious 
to  play  a  part  in  their  country’s  destinies,  and  many  of  them  were 
the  proteges  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  or  of  his  supporters.  Apart  from 
the  general  opposition  to  his  actual  policy  which  w  as  the  outcome 
mainly  of  petty  interest  or  ignorant  prejudice,  the  Viceroy  had 
several  powerful  rivals  wffio  wished  to  assail  his  position  as  a 
statesman.  Prominent  among  these  was  Tieh-liang,  who  held 
a  responsible  position  in  the  Board  of  War,  and  who  was  the 
equal  in  military  rank  of  Yuan  Shih-kai.  When  the  two  com¬ 
manders  met  at  the  manoeuvres  in  1905  the  enmity  was  so  acute 
that  many  sinister  rumours  were  rife  concerning  a  possible  attack 
upon  the  life  of  the  Viceroy.  Consequently  the  time  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  the  field  was  kept  secret,  and  he  took  with  him  an 
exceptionally  large  escort.  Indeed,  the  tension  was  so  great  that 
the  native  Press  seriously  discussed  the  possibility  of  one  army 
firing  upon  the  other.  Another  great  rival  was  the  late  Chang 
Chih-tung,  the  Viceroy  of  the  Liang-Kiang  (Kiangsi  and 
Kiangsu),  who  was'one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  literati  of 
China,  and  whose  opposition  was  largely  the  result  of  a  sincere 
conservatism.  In  matters  of  administration,  however,  he  was  no 
match  for  Y’'uan  Shih-kai,  and  the  governments  of  their  respective 
provinces  show'ed  a  striking  contrast.  His  views  on  economics 
and  industrial  questions  w’erc  singularly  out  of  tune  wdth  the  times. 
When  he  resigned  his  viceregal  position,  his  exchequer  wms  found 
to  be  short  of  tw'o  million  taels,  a  deficit  due  to  incompetence 
and  not  to  dishonesty,  for  Chang  Chih-tung  wms  one  of  the  few 
Chinese  statesmen  whose  integrity  had  never  been  impugned.  The 
Japanese  came  to  his  rescue  with  a  loan  secured  only  on  the  seal 
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of  the  provincial  bank,  but  which  obviously  carried  with  it  political 
advantages.  Another  powerful  enemy,  whose  influence  perhaps 
was  more  insidious  than  that  of  any  other  working  against  Yuan 
Shih-kai,was  Li  Lien-ying,  the  noted  chief  eunuch  in  the  Palace. 
The  Viceroy  wished  to  see  the  atmosphere  of  the  Court  cleared, 
and  he  advocated  the  abolition  of  eunuchs,  thus  incurring  the 
hatred  of  a  class  which  had  been  associated  with  the  Palace  for 
centuries.  The  most  pow^erful  of  Yuan  Shih-kai’s  friends  was 
Prince  Ching,  the  President  of  the  Grand  Council,  a  man  of 
enlightened  views  whose  efforts  during  the  Boxer  trouble  had  been 
directed  tow’ards  conciliation.  From  time  to  time  during  his 
Viceroyalty  the  position  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  was  assailed  by  reaction¬ 
ary  factions  in  Peking  and  the  provinces.  Early  in  1907  there 
was  a  wave  of  reaction,  and  for  a  time  rivals  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  ear  of  the  Throne.  The  sage  Confucius  w^as  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  to  the  level  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  an  Edict  ordained  that  the  Western  learning  should 
be  subordinate  to  Chinese  studies.  One  of  the  leading  proteges 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  an  American-educated  Cantonese  of  conspicu¬ 
ous  ability,  Tang  Shao-yi,  was  impeached  in  consequence  of  his 
having  made  appointments  of  enlightened  men  to  oflSce.  At  the 
same  time  the  Viceroy  himself  w’as  also  accused  of  financial 
irregularities,  but  the  real  motive  of  this  persecution  appeared 
to  be  that  his  contributions  to  the  Court  had  diminished  because 
he  had  used  the  funds  at  his  disposal  primarily  for  paying  his 
soldiers.  Yuan  Shih-kai  on  this  occasion  vindicated  his  integrity 
and  completely  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  In  September,  1908, 
he  was  called  to  the  capital ,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council  and  also  of  the  Wai-wu-pu  (the  Foreign  Office). 

At  the  same  time  his  rival  Chang  Chih-tung  was  also  elevated 
to  the  Grand  Council.  A  protege  of  YTian  Shih-kai  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him  in  Chihli.  The  opinion  was  prevalent  that  in 
bringing  I’uan  Shih-kai  to  the  capital  the  Dowager  Empress,  in 
the  belief  that  he  had  become  too  powerful  at  the  head  of  his 
autonomous  provincial  government,  wished  to  restrict  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  and  to  separate  him  from  the  military  forces  under 
his  command.  The  rivalry  between  Chang  Chih-tung  and  Yuan 
Shih-kai  increased  rather  than  abated  when  they  were  associated 
as  colleagues  in  the  capital.  An  interesting  story  is  related  in 
this  connection.  At  a  conference  before  the  Throne  the  Dowager 
Empress  issued  commands  to  the  rivals  that  it  was  her  pleasure 
that  the  son  of  one  should  be  betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  date  of  the  betrothal  should  be  duly  announced 
as  soon  as  she  had  received  the  report  of  the  Imperial  “x\stro- 
logical”  Board  concerning  the  horoscopes  of  the  two  children. 
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United  by  family  ties,  she  trusted  that  the  political  leaders  would  i 
forget  their  differences.  The  story  also  relates  that  comparative  s 

success  had  attended  the  union  of  Yuan  Shih-kai’s  son  and  Tiek  t 

bang’s  daughter  under  similar  circumstances  and  at  the  command  ■  1 

of  the  match-making  Empress.  With  the  death  of  the  Dowager  I 
Empress,  Yuan  Shih-kai  lost  his  principal  support.  Had  not  \  i 
this  event  been  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  his 
downfall  would  have  been  precipitated,  for  it  is  extremely  unlikely  i 

that  his  Majesty  would  have  entirely  overlooked  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  was  betrayed  in  1898.  After  the  two  i 

Monarchs  had  passed  away,  there  were  grounds  for  believiug 
that  Y’^uan  Shih-kai  would  maintain  his  position  and  prestige  under 
the  new  regime.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had  shown  statesman¬ 
like  qualities  during  the  death  crisis  at  the  Palace,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  capital  was  largely  due  to  his  action. 

He  favoured  the  nomination  of  the  infant  Pu  Yi  to  the  Throne, 
and  it  was  understood  that  he  gave  his  support  to  the  Regent, 

Prince  Chun.  The  latter  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  enlightened 
views;  he  had  travelled  abroad,  and  though  young  and  untried, 
there  was  every  prospect  that  he  would  listen  to  the  wdse  counsels 
of  Yuan  Shih-kai  and  observe  a  continuity  in  the  policy  of  reform. 

It  was  announced  that  the  young  Emperor  was  to  be  educated  on 
modern  lines,  and  that  various  improvements  were  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Palace.  YYian  Shih-kai  and  Chang  Chih-tuug 
were  both  awarded  the  highest  honours  in  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Advisers  to  confer — that  of  Senior  Guardian  of  the 
Heir- Apparent.  Soon,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  influence 
of  the  former  was  not  long  to  survive  the  advent  of  the  new  era. 

The  authority  over  the  Chih-li  troops  was  again  divided,  one  or 
two  divisions  being  given  to  tlie  command  of  Y’^uan  Shih-kai’s 
great  Manchu  enemy,  Tieh-liang.  Ylean while,  the  aged  ex- 

Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  succeeded  in  increasing  his  influence 
with  the  Regent.  It  w'as  known  that  they  held  long  councils 
together,  and  that  he  worded  all  the  decrees  that  were  issued 
at  this  period.  The  new  Dowager  Empress,  the  wife  of  the  late 
Emperor,  gave  a  post  of  dignity  to  the  Chief  Eunuch,  Li  Lien- 
ying,  an  appointment  which  did  not  seem  to  herald  any  changes 
for  the  better  at  Court  and  which,  moreover,  was  in  direct  | 

contradiction  to  the  strong  views  that  Yuan  Shih-kai  had  embodied  | 

in  past  memorials.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  that  it 
was  a  combination  of  Manchu  and  Chinese  conservative  influences 
that  brought  about  the  downfall  of  one  who  was  the  ablest 
exponent  of  reform  in  China,  and  whose  position  on  the  Wai- 
wn-pu  was  a  guarantee  of  friendly  treatment.  It  is  significant  | 

that  his  political  ally  Prince  Ching  did  not  sign  the  decree,  and  ! 
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it  is  typical  of  the  ways  of  Oriental  diplomacy  that  rather  than 
actively  resist  such  decree  he  preferred  to  absent  himself  from 
the  capital  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Although  pains  have  been 
taken  to  explain  that  the  late  Chang  Chih-tung  had  no  part  in 
bringing  about  Yuan  Shih-kai’s  downfall,  and  that  his  action 
in  signing  the  decree  of  dismissal  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
Kegent,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  passing  from  the  scene 
of  a  statesman  whose  constructive  policy  was  manifestly  opposed 
to  his  own  conservative  views  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than 
a  source  of  great  gratification  to  him.  Although  the  earlier 
despatches  relating  to  the  crisis  seemed  to  indicate  that  Japan 
was  not  altogether  disinterested  in  the  dismissal  of  Y"uan  Shih-kai, 
later  telegrams  which  gave  information  concerning  the  grouping 
of  the  Powers  on  the  question,  made  it  clear  that  the  Island 
Empire  was  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  increase  her  influence 
in  China.  To  begin  with,  we  were  told  that  Japan  was  the  only 
country  the  Chinese  authorities  considered  it  necessary  to  inform 
before  the  event.  When  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  in  favour  of  making  representations  to 
the  Chinese  Government  on  the  subject,  Japan,  together  with 
other  Powers,  favoured  a  policy  of  non-interference.  Information 
received  from  Tokyo,  which  was  practically  semi-official,  declared 
that  so  far  as  Japan  was  concerned  she  did  not  care  who  was  in 
power  at  Peking ;  that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Powers  to 
interfere  with  China  so  long  as  she  w’as  able  to  maintain  order ; 
and  that  it  was  not  believed  that  the  retirement  of  only  one 
statesman  could  hamper  the  Throne’s  policy  of  constitutional  and 
other  reforms.  In  the  same  breath,  we  were  also  informed  that 
one  leading  Tokyo  paper  pointed  out  “that  Yuan  Shih-kai’s 
change  of  attitude  after  the  Russo-Japanese  war  embarrassed  the 
Chino-Japanese  negotiations  in  Manchuria.  Moreover,  it  is 
nimoured  that  the  mission  of  Tang  Shao-yi,  whose  despatch  to 
.\merica  was  chiefly  on  Y’’uan  Shih-kai’s  initiative,  was  rather 
unfavourable  to  Japan  ”  ;  that  the  troops  of  the  six  divisions 
stationed  near  Peking  were  confined  to  barracks ;  and  that  Yuan 
Shih-kai’s  dismissal  caused  a  commotion  among  the  native 
population. 

Further  information  of  an  interesting  and  confirmatory  nature 
was  given  by  Hr.  iMorrison  who,  in  a  despatch  from  Peking 
to  The  Times,  said  that  the  Powers  were  disagreed,  and  added  : 
“It  is  knowm  here  that  both  Japan  and  Russia  opposed  the 
making  of  representations,  especially  Japan,  who  cannot  but 
view  with  contentment  the  removal  of  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  her  Manchurian  policy  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
negotiations  regarding  Manchuria,  which  began  on  December 
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28th.  The  intimacy  of  the  Japanese  military  representatives  witli 

Tieh-liang  is  well  known,  as  is  the  influence  of  the  Japanese 
Legation  over  Xa-tung,  who  now  controls  the  Wai-wu-pu,” 
As  ex^Dlained  before,  Tieh-liang  was  the  principal  enemy  of 
Yuan  Shih-kai ;  it  need  only  be  added  that  Na-tung,  who  is 
reputed  lately  to  have  become  more  enlightened,  was  so  much 
involved  in  the  Boxer  trouble  that  he  owed  his  escape  from 
inclusion  in  the  list  of  officials  who  were  punished  to  the  influence 
of  the  Japanese.  Yuan  Shih-kai  has  always  been  a  strong 
opponent  both  of  Russian  and  Japanese  aggression  in  Manchuria, 
and  in  view  of  the  negotiations  then  in  progress  regarding  Man¬ 
churia,  it  would  seem  that  his  dismissal  was  not  altogether 
ill-timed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Powers  interested,  and 
more  especially  that  of  Japan.  ^Yhile  Tokyo  affected  not  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  disappearance  of  Yuan  Shih-kai 
from  the  political  arena  at  this,  one  of  the  most  critical  moments 
in  the  history  of  China,  it  was  unable  to  suggest  the  name  of 
any  statesman  capable  of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  reform 
which  he  inaugurated.  The  fallen  Viceroy  has  now  been  living 
for  nearly  a  year  in  retirement.  Attended  by  only  two  faithful 
retainers  he  has  passed  his  days  amid  the  peaceful  surroundings 
of  a  small  provincial  town.  Naturally  the  question  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  true  interests  of  China  have  suffered  by 
the  absence  of  this  great  personality  from  its  administration.  So 
far  the  hour  has  not  produced  a  worthy  successor.  Tang  Shao-yi, 
the  brilliant  protege  of  the  fallen  Viceroy,  on  returning  from  an 
extended  mission  in  Western  countries,  found  that  his  advice  was 
neglected ,  and  that  the  Government  had  no  further  use  for  his 
services.  Many  other  men  of  prominence  whom  Yuan  Shih-kai 
had  gathered  round  him  in  the  days  of  his  pow’er,  shared  a 
similar  fate.  Soon  it  was  made  apparent  that  the  female  influence 
w'hich  in  the  person  of  the  late  Dowager  Empress  had  controlled 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  in  the  past  was  to  be  continued  in  an 
equally  sinister  though  less  frank  fashion  by  the  step-mother 
of  the  Regent.  liurgely  at  her  instigation  youthful  Manchu 
princes,  brothers  of  the  Regent,  w'hose  incompetence  was  notori¬ 
ous,  were  appointed  to  high  commands  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  policy  adopted  in  many  other  directions  made  it  clear  that 
Manchu  authority  was  to  be  strengthened,  and  this  policy  involved 
a  return  to  reactionary  methods.  From  time  to  time  in  the  recent 
history  of  China  there  have  not  been  wanting  signs  that  reform 
has  begun  in  earnest.  The  despatch  of  a  Commission  abroad 
to  investigate  naval  administrations  throughout  the  world  appeared 
on  the  surface  as  significant  of  changing  circumstances.  But  in 
China  the  wheels  of  progress  turn  so  slowly  as  to  render  their 
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movement  hardly  perceptible,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  that  were 
even  a  small  proportion  of  the  reforms  discussed  or  actually 
contemplated  in  official  circles  during  the  past  years  inaugurated , 
then  and  then  only  could  real  advancement  be  recorded.  Mean¬ 
while  the  weakness  of  the  Central  Government  is  seriously 
menacing  the  national  interests,  and  with  these  national  interests 
there  is  inextricably  bound  up  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  all 
nations  who  wish  to  see  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  fulfilled  to 
the  strict  letter.  It  is  notorious  that  in  spite  of  treaty  obligations 
bothKussia  and  Japan  override  Chinese  authority  in  Manchuria  , 
and  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  the  situation  in  this  vast 
region  has  in  reality  only  undergone  one  serious  change  as  a 
result  of  the  late  w^ar,  this  change  involving  a  division  of  the 
spoils  between  Eussia  and  Japan,  instead  of  as  previously,  their 
monopoly  by  the  former.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence — and 
this  can,  if  necessary,  be  produced  by  the  writers — that  the 
Japanese  are  giving  their  merchants  preferential  treatment  in  all 
essential  facilities  for.  tradal  development.  In  other  directions 
throughout  China,  Japan  is  seeking  by  means  of  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  secure  influence  among  the  masses ;  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  many  Chinese  attribute  much  of  their  internal  trouble 
to  the  secret  instigation  of  the  thousands  of  Japanese  w'ho  are 
to  be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  land,  either  disguised  as 
pedlars  or  merchants  or  attired  in  their  own  dress  as  explorers  and 
teachers. 

So  long,  however,  as  bribery  and  corruption  prevail  in  the 
central  administration  in  Peking,  it  is  clear  that  no  attempt  at 
serious  reform  can  succeed.  iSIeanwhile,  the  younger  generation 
is  rapidly  acquiring  enlightened  views,  and  with  this  knowledge 
has  come  a  widespread  and  genuine  interest  in  the  w'elfare  of 
the  nation.  Whether  or  not  the  so-called  progressive  spirit  that 
is  undoubtedly  manifesting  itself  among  the  masses  will  be 
directed  along  the  lines  of  wisdom,  or  whether  it  will  seek,  while 
still  condemning  the  incompetence  and  dishonesty  of  the  Central 
Government,  to  lay  the  burden  of  the  blame  for  the  ills  that 
afflict  the  land  indiscriminately  upon  the  shoulders  of  all 
foreigners,  is  a  matter  for  deep  concern.  ]\Iore  than  one  authority 
acquainted  with  the  situation  has  ventured  to  predict  that  the 
near  future  holds  many  disturbing  elements,  and  are  anxious  lest 
these  disturbing  elements  should  manifest  themselves  in  a  revolt 
against  the  dynasty,  a  revolt,  moreover,  that  might  conceivably 
involve  outbreaks  of  an  anti-foreign  nature.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Powers  renders  to-day  as  hopeless  as  ever  any  prospect  of  an 
international  agreement  that  would  tend  to  save  the  situation. 
Great  Britain,  if  she  does  not  frankly  subscribe  to  the  policy  of 
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Japan,  gives  at  least  tacit  support  to  that  policy  by  her  diplomatic 
silence.  In  spite  of  her  reverses  in  the  late  war,  Eussia  is  still 
powerful  in  the  north,  and  by  building  the  Amur  Railway  is 
paving  the  way  for  a  further  increase  of  her  prestige,  if  not  of 
her  possessions,  in  the  Far  East.  The  Uni'lied  States  alone  has 
raised  her  voice  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Open  Door 
policy  in  Manchuria,  and  all  her  preparations  go  to  show  that 
she  is  determined  that  this  voice  shall  not  be  heard  in  vain. 
Sufficient  has  been  written  to  show  that  the  passing  of  Yuan 
Shih-lcai  from  the  scene  at  a  time  wffien  China  was  in  one  of 
the  most  critical  periods  of  her  history  has  been  followed  by 
grave  consequences,  the  ultimate  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee. 
Rumour  has  ascribed  to  the  Regent  an  eager  desire  for  the  recr.ll 
of  the  great  statesman,  but  so  far  he  has  not  been  induced  to 
emerge  from  retirement.  For  the  past  decade  China  has  been 
in  a  state  of  slow  transition.  Wars,  disturbances,  and  famine 
have  clouded  her  reason,  and  men  have  risen  and  fallen.  In 
a  land  where  the  ways  of  diplomacy  are  de.vious,  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  that  Y^uan  Shih-kai  the  fallen  of  yesterday  may  be  the 
uplifted  of  to-day. 

Lancelot  F.  Lawton  and  H.  Hobden. 


BLACK  BEEAD  AND  BLATCHFOED. 


The  discovery  of  Germany  by  the  British  electorate  was  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  political  contest  of  1910.  Every  General 
Election,  perhaps,  has  its  new  phenomenon.  Occurring  as  a  rule 
at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  and  sharply  stimulating  as  they  do 
our  naturally  rather  inactive  national  habit  of  mind,  they  tend 
to  produce  with  an  abrupt  rush,  for  campaign  purposes,  a  more 
or  less  mature  form  of  something  which  has  been  slowly  develop¬ 
ing  in  the  plexus  of  our  life.  1900  saw  the  first  triumphs  of  that 
immense  electioneering  factor,  the  motor-car.  1906  saw,  in  at 
least  one  notorious  and  effective  instance,  the  birth  of  the  picture 
,  poster  as  an  irregular  but  potent  ally  of  argument  on  the  platform 
[  and  in  the  Press.  Both  these  novelties  were  the  consequence  of 
recent  developments  of  mechanical  and  technical  skill?  It  was 
^  otherwise  with  the  novelty  of  1910,  w^hich  was  the  fruit  of  ex¬ 
clusively  mental  activity ;  but  here  again  it  was  a  case  of  some¬ 
thing  suddenly  and  violently  precipitated  which  had  been  for 
some  years  held  in  combination  in  the  public  consciousness. 

I  The  mass  of  voters,  the  working  men,  the  field  labourers,  the 
I  factory  hands,  and  all  that  great  part  of  the  community,  recruited 
I  from  every  class,  which  is  only  interested  in  politics  at  election 
time,  were  prepared  at  last  to  fix  their  minds  upon  something 
simple  and  striking  about  Germany.  For  a  long  time  they  had 
been  gathering  more  and  more  of  vague  impressions  about  Ger- 
I  many.  !More  and  more  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
1  great  nation  as  formidable  now  in  industry  as  she  had  long  been 
s  in  arms ;  and  at  last  their  imagination  stood  captive  and  ready  for 
j  impression  at  the  hands  of  the  electioneering  expert. 

Black  Bread  was  one  of  the  happiest  inspirations  that  ever  came 
i  to  an  anxious  party.  Black  Bread,  the  simplest  and  most  super- 
^  ficial  of  Free  Trade  arguments,  countered  the  “dump  shop,”  the 
simplest  and  most  superficial  of  Protectionist  arguments.  Black 
I  Bread,  and  all  that  it  was  made  to  imply,  seemed  to  turn  the 

I  tables  with  destructive  effect  upon  those  who  had  been  to  any 

j  extent  founding  their  advocacy  of  fiscal  reform  u^wn  the  un- 

Iexampled  economic  progress  of  Germany  under  a  tariff.  Neither 
argument  would  have  seemed  flawless  to  a  philosopher;  but 
philosophers  were  never  at  a  greater  discount  in  England  than 
they  were  during  the  campaign  which  ended  in  January,  and  in 
a  conflict  between  an  alleged  growth  of  Germany’s  prosperity,  ex¬ 
pressed  for  the  most  part  in  arid  statistics,  and  an  alleged  inability 
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of  the  German  Arheiter  to  afford  such  bread  as  is  the  basis  of 
the  sustenance  of  our  own  poor,  the  simpler  and  more  picturesque 
statement  enjoyed  a  great  advantage  with  the  working  class  at 
whom  it  was  aimed — especially  as  it  could  be  simply  and  pictur¬ 
esquely  supported  by  means  of  palpable  samples  of  the  sinister 
food  forced  upon  the  miserable  foreigner  by  his  necessities. 

The  Black  Bread  question  affords  a  good  example  of  the  com- 
plicated  misunderstanding  which  seems  bound  to  attend  and 
vitiate  all  political  discussion  of  economic  conditions.  That  ques¬ 
tion  was  debated  in  our  Press  and  on  our  platforms  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  heat  for  weeks  and  months.  Mutually  contradictory 
statements  of  the  most  positive  character  were  made  in  ail 
sincerity  by  opposing  champions  :  black  bread  has  been  specially 
imported  by  the  hundredweight  for  object-lesson  purposes ;  it  has 
been  displayed  by  either  side,  for  the  utter  confusion  of  the  enemy, 
in  committee-room  windows  and  at  public  meetings.  INIore  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  German’s  black  bread  than 
was  allotted  to  the  ]\Iessina  earthquake  or  the  fall  of  Abdul 
Hamid’s  despotism.  At  the  end  of  it  all  the  number  of  previously 
uninformed  persons  left  with  clear  and  accurate  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  German  workman’s  consumption  of  black  bread 
would  probably  find  room  very  comfortably  in  a  motor  omnibus. 

The  iHiblic,  indeed,  had  no  chance  of  getting  at  the  truth.  For 
instance,  one  great  newspaper,  which  printed  a  dispatch  from  its 
Berlin  correspondent  giving  what  was  perhaps  the  fullest  and 
most  veracious  account  of  the  facts  published  anywhere,  printed 
in  a  much  more  prominent  position  a  few  days  later  a  letter 
advancing  the  most  ridiculous  of  the  many  errors  of  ignorance 
connected  with  this  controversy.  The  most  piquant  and  at  the 
same  time  most  revealing  episode  of  the  campaign  occurred  in  its 
last  days,  when  a  Tariff  Eeform  speaker  produced  a  small  loaf  of 
dark  but  appetising  appearance,  and  declared  that  this  was 
German  black  bread,  direct  from  Berlin,  and  that  he  had  never 
tasted  anything  nicer  or  more  wholesome.  At  this  an  opponent 
arose  from  among  the  audience  brandishing  a  dark  mass  of  hard 
and  repulsive-looking  substance,  and  exclaimed  :  “I  will  eat  a 
piece  of  your  German  black  bread  if  you  will  eat  a  piece  of  mine.” 
The  challenge  was  not  taken  up.  This  was  one  of  innumerable 
appearances  in  the  controversy  of  the  strange  belief  that  the 
delicate  and  high-priced  “  fancy  bread  ”  which  is  served  in  German 
restaurants  with  cheese,  and  is  considered  to  be  at  its  best  with 
pate  dc  foie  fjras,  is  the  black  bread  of  the  German  poor.  The 
discovery  that  Queen  Alexandra  is  in  the  habit  of  eating  “])nmper- 
nickel”  was  deemed  worthy  of  paroxysmal  headlines  and  some 
length  of  comment  in  a  part  of  the  Press.  On  the  other  hand. 
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the  champions  of  iintaxed  food  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  in 
Berlin^  bakers’  shops  where  an  article  was  turned  out  which  would 
appear  to  P^nglish  eyes  as  unpleasant — especially  when  a  few  days 
old— as  the  keenest  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  a  high  tariff 
could  wish.  Nor  was  such  bread  produced  in  Germany,  as 
some  Tariff  Eeformers  intimated,  to  the  order  of  the  agents  of 
the  other  party  “for  election  purix)ses.”  It  has  occasionally  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  j>resent  writer  to  be  served  with  stale  and  nasty  rye 
bread  at  small  cottage  beer-houses  in  obscure  German  hamlets 
where  neither  the  tourist  nor  the  even  more  exigent  commercial 
traveller  was  expected.  But  it  is  very  unusual  to  tomber  mal  in 
this  respect ;  if  one  does,  the  badness  of  the  bread  is  probably  due 
to  bad  housekeeping  or  bad  baking,  or  both.  German  townspeople 
on  a  country  holiday  will  be  as  pleased  with  the  idea  of  getting 
the  genuine  Landbrod  of  the  peasants  as  British  townspeople  are 
with  the  idea  of  getting  the  home-baked  bread  of  our  own  farms. 
To  represent  that  the  rye  bread  commonly  eaten  in  Germany  is 
intrinsically  bad  or  unwholesome  food  is  utterly  misleading ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  impression  has  fixed  itself  in  a  multitude 
of  minds  as  the  result  of  much  indefinite  electioneering  talk.  We 
are  present  at  the  birth  of  a  new  dietary  myth  that  may  endure 
as  long  as  that  belief  current  in  the  first  part  of  the  last  century, 
that  no  Frenchman  had  enough  to  eat. 

The  tnith  about  Black  Bread,  however,  needs  to  be  put  in  its 
proiier  setting.  Germany  is  a  land  seething  with  political  dis¬ 
content  to  a  degree  quite  unknown  to  living  Englishmen,  and 
consequently  not  realised  here  by  many  even  of  those  who  pay 
some  attention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Germans  are 
apt  to  detect  in  any  direction  new  causes  of  complaint  against  the 
Government.  The  continued  ascendency  of  a  prehistoric  Toryism 
in  the  counsels  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Federal  Government  fills  the 
essentially  modern-minded  majority  of  the  people  wdth  bitter 
wrath.  The  financial  career  of  the  Empire  does  not  improve  their 
opinion  of  those  who  direct  affairs.  As  regards  the  poor  and  the 
middle  classes,  they  deeply  resent  certain  aspects  of  the  Imperial 
tariff  policy.  i\Tr.  Chamberlain’s  recent  suggestion  that  high  pro¬ 
tection  had  not  raised  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
Germany  must  have  impressed  very  strangely  those  Germans  who 
heard  of  it.  A  journal  so  responsible  as  the  Vossische  Zeitung 
did  not  hesitate  to  describe  it  as  “an  unparalleled  falsification  of 
fact.”  A  German  wTiter,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  English 
reviews,  and  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  an  English  tariff 

(1)  The  e.xclusive  attention  paid  to  Berlin  by  both  sides  in  our  election 
fught  greatly  to  fortify  its  not-yet-universally-admitted  claim  to  the  primacy 
among  German  towns. 
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policy,  has  written  :  “During  a  long  time  before  the  dissolution  1 
of  the  Eeichstag  (1907)  the  newspapers  of  Germany  had  been  full  P 
of  complaints  about  the  dearness  of  food  of  every  kind.  Not  only  I 
had  the  import  duties  on  foodstuffs  been  greatly  increased,  but  the  1 
same  Minister  W'ho  participated  in  the  monopoly  profits  of  the  < 
firm  of  Tippleskirch  had  practically  closed  the  frontiers  against 
foreign  meat  and  cattle.  ...  In  consequence  of  these  steps  the 
cost  of  living  had  greatly  increased  in  Germany.”  For  this  and 
other  reasons  the  growth  of  general  discontent  has  become  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  political  situation  in  Germany  ;  and  it  has 
tended  to  express  itself  in  a  remarkable  increase  of  the  Socialist 
vote.  It  is  unquestionable  that  a  good  proportion  of  the  support 
given  to  Socialist  candidates  in  recent  years  has  been  given  by 
deserters  from  “the  bourgeois  parties”  who,  without  believing  in 
or  at  all  admiring  the  ideals  of  the  Comrades,  voted  for  them  as  ’’ 
the  only  party  w'hich  could  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  utmost  to  | 
be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the.  Government.  Since  the  passing  of  |l 
the  last  Imperial  Budget  there  have  been  four  by-elections:  in  [.■ 
each  of  these  the  Socialists  have  been  victorious.  In  the  recent 
elections  in  Saxony  more  than  half  of  those  who  went  to  the  polls 
voted  Socialist,  though  the  complicated  anti-democratic  franchise  [ 
of  that  kingdom  resulted  in  their  obtaining  less  than  a  third  of  i 
the  seats.  But  the  immensely  important  fact  of  those  elections  I 
was  that  more  than  half  the  electors  with  two  votes,  and  more  I 
than  a  quarter  of  those  having  three,  supported  Social-Democratic  | 
candidates.  About  one  in  twelve  of  the  four- vote  electors  did  the  | 
same.  I 

From  the  significance  of  such  facts  there  is  no  escape.  But  I 
what  of  Black  Bread?  The  truth  is  that,  w’hatever  else  Germans  | 
complain  of,  they  do  not  complain  of  black  bread,  or  indeed  ever 
think  of  it  as  in  any  way  undesirable.  A  highly  competent  i 
observer  Has  remarked  that  no  German ,  asked  to  compile  a  list  i 
of  his  grievances,  w*ould  think  of  naming  black  bread  among  | 
them.  Eye  bread  has  been  eaten  in  Germany  for  centuries,  and 
the  dietetic  habit  springs,  no  doubt,  from  the  comparative  poverty  ! 
of  the  soil  in  that  northern  part  of  Germany  which  has  so  long 
determined  the  lines  upon  w^hich  German  life  shall  proceed.  Eye  ' 
flourishes,  wheat  makes  an  inferior  crop.  Turn  to  Italy,  with  its  | 
indestructible  natural  fertility.  There  the  people  cat  wheaten  | 
bread ;  yet  no  one  will  have  the  hardihood  to  declare  that  the  i 
Italian  working  class  is  wealthier  than  the  German.  Notoriously  | 
it  is  the  other  way  about.  To  realise  another  aspect  of  v\hat  | 
dietetic  habit  will  do,  consider  a  case  nearer  home.  In  the  west 
and  south  of  Ireland,  the  poorest  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
only  the  finest  qualities  of  flour  and  bread  will  find  a  market;  ^ 
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I  and  until  recently  a  quality  of  tea  was  bought  by  the  thriftiest  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  which  English  housewives  of  the  middle  class 
would  have  thought  much  beyond  their  means.  Nor  is  the  case 
of  the  small  gipsy  child  inapposite  which  was  lately  “rescued  ” 

I  by  a  charitable  organisation,  and  for  weeks  refused  the  nourishing 
I  food  set  before  it  in  the  morning,  clamouring  for  the  hard  crust 
I  which  had  been  its  daily  breakfast  ever  since  it  could  remember. 

I  In  the  matter  of  nutrition,  rye  bread  is  scientifically  shown  to 
[  be  slightly  inferior  to  wheaten.  The  number  of  persons,  however, 

!  who  regulate  their  diet  by  that  consideration  is  nowhere  so  large 
[  as  Mr.  Eustace  Miles  would  like  it  to  be.  As  a  matter  of  taste 
1  and  preference,  it  depends  entirely  upon  custom  or  environment 

“  whether  one  likes  black  bread  or  no.  How  many  of  us  have 

made  without  an  effort  the  change  from  matutinal  tea  to  matutinal 
,  coffee  w'hen  we  go  abroad?  What  smoker  w^ho  has  travelled  in 
Holland  or  Germany  or  Austria-Hungary  does  not  know  the 
seduction  of  the  cheap  light  cigar  which  at  home  he  cannot  get 
and,  when  he  returns,  never  misses?  Before  the  writer  lies  a 
private  letter  in  which  an  Englishman  w’ho  has  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  professional  position  in  Berlin  for  some  years,  says  : 

f  Personally,  I  hardly  ever  touch  white  bread  now,  and  the  children  prefer 
I  black  to  it.  On  two  occasions  I  have  lunched  off  dry  black  bread,  and  I 

I  don’t  think  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  eat  dry  white.  No  doubt  black 

bread  is  sometimes  bad;  but  when  we  lived  in  London,  in  spite  of  all  our 
efforts,  there  were  occasions  when  the  white  bread  was  uneatable. 

I  The  German  working  man  has  not  that  immovable  standard  of 
colour  and  consistency  in  bread  that  is  a  governing  consideration 
in  our  working-class  budgets ;  just  as  his  baker  is  untrammelled 
j  by  the  restriction  of  a  statutory  4-lb.  loaf.  If  in  good  work,  the 
‘  ordinary  artisan  will  take  his  morning  coffee  with  schrippe — or 

I  whatever  the  white  breakfast-rolls  may  be  locally  called — as  one 
of  the  insignificant  luxuries  that  mean  so  much  to  the  self-esteem 
of  the  wage-earning  classes.  If  he  wants  a  large  quantity  of 
bread  at  any  time,  he  will  fall  back  on  the  common  rye  bread. 
It  is  true  that  wheat  is  much  dearer  in  Germany  than  in  England, 

!  and  true  that  the  tariff  makes  it  so ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  do  not  trouble  the  German  working  man. 

For  a  party,  then,  which  desired,  as  the  friends  of  Free  Trade 
did  undoubtedly  desire,  to  defend  a  threatened  position  by  means 
of  irrefutable  facts,  the  Black  Bread  argument  was  a  bad  mistake, 

1 1  due  to  very  imperfect  knowledge  and  an  instinctive  too-eager 
grasping  at  anything  w'hich  seemed  to  supply  the  single,  simple, 
homely  proposition  which  is  needed  to  aw^aken  conviction  in  the 
I  mass  of  English  voters.  It  was  a  mere  stroke  of  luck  that  the 
■  other  side,  equally  resolved  to  present  everything  in  high  colours, 
VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.s.  H  H 
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on  the  whole  worse  informed,  and  deplorably  anxious  in  its 
extremity  to  make  as  much  play  with  the  w'ord  “lie  ”  as  jx)ssible 
took  a  course  on  the  subject  of  Black  Bread  W'hich  really  masked 
the  Liberal  error.  They  represented  to  the  mass  of  voters  not 
only  that  rye  bread  was  better  than  wheaten,  but  that  it  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  luxury.  They  raised  the  preposterous  fiction 
that  the  “fancy”  black  bread  wdiich  is  a  favourite  detail  in 
German  gastronomy  was  the  black  bread  of  the  German  poor; 
that  the  article  specially  baked  for  Windsor  Castle  was  an  article 
of  the  same  sort  as  that  consumed  in  the  cottages  and  tenements 
of  Germany. 

Observe  that  we  are  not  now'  describing  the  arguments  that 
passed  between  educated  men ,  or  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
reviews,  but  of  the  hasty,  half-blind  give-and-take  of  the  daily 
battle  for  a  majority  carried  on  in  the  popular  Press  and  on  plat¬ 
forms  all  over  the  country.  We  cannot  afford  to  treat  “what  the 
papers  said  ”  as  below'  the  notice  of  thoughtful  persons.  It  con¬ 
stitutes,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  gravest  subjects  of  reflection 
to  which  those  persons  could  address  their  minds.  To  a  greater 
extent  than  at  any  previous  time  the  popular  new’spaper  not  only 
supplies  the  material,  but  sets  the  tone,  for  the  local  platform. 
The  speech  of  the  squire  or  the  vicar,  the  grocer  or  the  shoemaker, 
is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  hash  of  the  political  matter  in  his 
favourite  newspaper ;  and  the  significant  thing  is  that  even  the 
squire  and  the  vicar  seem  nowadays  to  study  and  found  themselves 
ujx»n  the  least  responsible  journals  that  they  can  procure.  Many 
of  the  “  parish  magazines  ”  for  January  devoted  space  to  political 
exhortation  of  a  bewildering  crudity  and  violence,  and  totally 
unconnected  with  Church  matters. 

Following  in  the  train  of  the  Black  Bread  argument,  and 
brought  into  action  alongside  of  it,  was  a  general  suggestion 
that,  under  a  high  tariff,  the  economic  condition  of  the  German 
working  class  as  a  w'hole  is  a  deplorable  and  even  pitiable  one. 
The  inability  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  truth  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  German  w'orking  class  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  the 
British  working  class  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which 
we  fight  our  political  battles.  Equally  so  w'as  the  counter¬ 
suggestion,  not  that  the  condition  of  the  German  w'orking  class 
has  for  years  been  gradually  growing  better  and  more  comfort¬ 
able,  which  is  true,  but  that  it  is  already  superior  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  the  British  w'orking  class.  As  to  this  last  proposition, 
one  may  perhaps  put  it  aside  w'ithout  more  words.  The  per¬ 
sistent  references  to  the  misery  of  the  German  w'orkers,  however, 
deserve  a  comment,  if  only  because  of  the  natural  irritation  which 
they  aroused  in  Germany.  In  a  remarkable  article,  summarising 
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the  history  of  Anglo-German  relationships  in  the  past  hundred 
years,  the  Liberal  veteran,  Friedrich  Dernburg,  father  of  the 
famous  Colonial  Minister,  referred  to  this  Liberal  obsession  with 
cold  irony.  “It  would  border  on  incivility  if  Germany  did  not 
reciprocate  these  little  attentions,”  he  remarked,  by  way  of 
apology  for  the  eager  interest  with  which  Germany  followed  the 
course  of  our  elections;  and  an  impatient  reference  in  the 
Tageblatt  to  “Mr.  Lloyd  George  holding  us  up  to  contempt  as 
a  race  of  eaters  of  black  bread,  horse  and  dog,”  was  thoroughly 
expressive  of  the  view  taken  by  most  Germans. 

Such  an  attitude  of  annoyance  is  easily  understood  in  a  people 
which  knows  that  the  improvement  in  comfort  and  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  in  its  working  class  (allowing  the  utmost  for  the  * 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living)  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  economic  facts  of  recent  history,  and  which 
believes,  moreover,  that  it  is  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  its 
career  of  prosperity.  German  discontent,  bitter  as  it  is,  is 
primarily  political ;  it  pervades  all  classes.  Such  purely  economic 
discontent  as  there  is  in  the  working  class  is  of  that  kind  (nor 
is  its  force  to  be  underestimated)  natural  to  people  who,  having 
advanced  from  a  state  of  grinding  poverty  which  wms  the  habit 
of  generations  to  a  position  of  relative  ease,  now  see  how  much 
more  they  might  have  if  taxation  were  less  severe  and  employers 
more  generous.  The  protest,  in  short,  against  the  artificial  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  not  that  it  makes  living  impossible,  but 
that  it  considerably  curtails  the  chances  of  enjoying  life.  The 
protest  is  not  the  less  loud  on  that  account ;  the  more  vigorous  the 
man  the  more  vigorous  the  protest.  There  are,  of  course, 
Germans  who  arc  on  or  below  the  limit  of  subsistence ;  but  who 
will  say  that  of  this  misery  we  have  not  at  least  as  large  a 
proportion  as  Germany? 

To  argue  this  at  length  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
paper.  Still  less  is  it  concerned  with  those  questions  of  physique, 
of  citizenship,  of  character,  and  of  morals  which  arc  of  far  deeper 
significance  and  far  greater  difficulty  in  a  comparison  of  British 
with  Germans.  One  need  only  say  here  enough  to  indicate  the 
hollowness  of  the  belief  that  the  German  working  man  is,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  material  comfort,  in  a  state  of  wretchedness. 
For  all  his  dear  food  and  the  crises  of  unemployment,  of  which 
he  gets  his  full  share,  he  is,  one  year  with  another,  far  better  off 
than  he  has  ever  been  in  history.  Whether  we  accept  or  reject 
the  attractively  simple  proposition  that  it  is  all  due  to  Protectio}i — 
which  again  is  not  here  under  discussion — the  per  capita  statistics 
are  full  and  conclusive.  He  works  shorter  hours,  gets  more  pay, 
and  (despite  the  prices)  eats  more  foodstuffs  and  more  meat  than 
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he  did  ten  or  even  five  years  ago.  He  also  banks  more  money.  In 
Prussia  there  are  one-third  as  many  savings-bank  accounts  as 
there  are  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
net  amount  of  savings  banked  increased  by  six  millions  sterling 
in  the  last  year  recorded.  In  ten  years  an  aggregate  deposit  of 
£212,000,000  was  more  than  trebled.  And  in  spite  of  this  degree 
of  thrift,  the  German  visibly  enjoys  himself.  To  one  of  an  even 
harder-living  nation  he  seems  cradled  in  luxury.  “  Ils  aiment  vivre,” 
remarks  M.  Jules  Huret  in  one  of  his  brilliant  and  thorough 
studies  of  the  life  of  the  German  people.  “L’Allemagne  depense 
beaucoup,  et  ceci  dans  toutes  les  classes  de  la  societe. ...  La 
prosperite  allemande  eclate”  aussi  dans  I’orgueil  des  interieurs.  ' 
Je  n’ai  pas  visite  que  les  chateaux  fastueux  des  industriels  du 
bassin  de  la  Ruhr,  ou  les  villas  bourgeoises  des  commergants  de  j 
la  Hanse  ;  j’ai  vu  des  appartements  d’employes  modestes  et  quan- 
tite  de  maisons  ouvrieres.  Et  j’ai  etc  surpris  de  leur  confort  et 
de  leur  proprete.  .  .  .  J’ai  vu  aussi  des  pauvres.  Mais  dire  qu’un 
pays  de  60  millions  d’habitants  est  prospere  ne  signifie  pas, 
helas !  qu’il  ne  renferme  aucun  miserable.  ...  La  mise  des  gens 
contribue  egalement  a  creer  cette  impression  d’aisance  g^nerale. 

On  ne  pent  les  dire  elegants,  mais  ils  sont  propres  et  soignes.  A 
cote  de  I’ouvrier  anglais,  si  mal  tenu  six  jours  sur  sept,  I’oiivrier 
allemand  a  I’air  d’un  petit  rentier  de  province.  L’Allemagne  se 
remplume !  ”  j 

In  what  is  said  here  about  the  agitation  captained  by  Mr.  ' 
Robert  Blatchford,  the  writer  speaks  from  a  position  which  ought  | 
perhaps  to  be  stated  clearly.  He  is  convinced  that  a  war  with 
Germany,  though  by  no  means  “inevitable,”  is  not  unlikely  to 
occur  so  long  as  the  vital  necessity  of  sea-supremacy  to  us  is  not 
recognised,  in  principle  and  in  action,  by  Germans.  He  is  also 
convinced  that  the  more  alarmed  w^e  get  about  it  the  likelier 
it  becomes.  He  believes  in  “politeness  and  Dreadnoughts." 

We  are  not  told,  but  it  is  eminently  probable,  that  the  out¬ 
cries  of  “  Wolf !  ”  raised  by  the  mischievous  herd-boy  in  the 
fable  ended  not  only  by  making  the  peasantry  deaf  to  his  warn-  | 
ings,  but  by  actually  attracting  the  animal  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  w’riter  also  entertains,  as  at  present  advised,  the 
opinion  that  the  moment  selected  for  exacerbating  public  opinion 
anew  on  this  matter  was,  owing  to  certain  developments  of  opinion 
and  of  policy  in  Germany,  the  most  favourable  moment  for  the 
cultivation  of  more  cordial  relations  between  the  tw’o  peoples  that 
has  occurred  for  years.  But  he  admits  that  the  main  justification  | 
alleged  for  INIr.  Blatchford’s  appeal  to  the  country,  for  its  publica-  j 
tion  by  our  most  pow’erful  newspaper,  and  for  its  formal  endorse-  | 
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ment  by  the  most  eminent  public  men,  would  have  some  force  if 
it  could  be  made  out.  Security  is  our  first  national  interest.  Mr. 

SBlatchford’s  case  was  that  the  Government  had  put  that  interest 
in  grave  peril.  The  main  battle  over  his  pamphlet  was  in  regard 
to  its  allegations  about  the  naval  position  ;  and  his  contention  and 
that  of  his  supporters  amounted  to  saying  that,  while  the  German 
Emperor’s  Government  can  be  relied  upon  to  “arm  in  silence,’’ 
Eing  Edward’s  cannot,  and  must  therefore  be  stimulated  by 
clamour.  The  whole  question  of  the  Navy  and  the  German 
danger,  which  had  at  first  been  kept  out  of  the  feverish  circle  of 
electioneering  tumult,  was  forthwith  dragged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fray.  As  between  the  totally  opposite  views  of  the  state  of 
our  defences  put  forward  by  such  antagonists  as  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  everyone  must  decide  according 
»  to  his  information  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ways  and  characters 

iof  men.  In  doing  so  he  will  decide  w'hether  a  pamphlet  which, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  was  undeniably  rousing,  had  some¬ 
thing  to  be  said  for  it  or  not.  In  this  place  we  are  concerned  only 
with  its  character  as  a  work  on  Germany,  and  its  effect  in  that 
character. 

:  In  that  character  it  is  marked  by  a  sort  of  amiable  crassness 

II  which  perhaps  saved  the  situation  from  developing  more  un¬ 

pleasantly.  Nothing  in  our  campaign  interested  foreigners  so 
much  as  this  aspect  of  it,  and  had  a  wTiter  of  more  weight  and 
seriousness  intervened  in  the  same  sense  at  the  same  juncture, 
i  we  might  have  seen  strange  things.  But  Mr.  Blatchford  was  too 

\  much  for  the  German  sense  of  gravity  ;  it  dissolved  in  an  explosion 

I  of  unaffected  merriment.  Not  that  Mr.  Blatchford  is  the  first  of 

our  alarmists  to  appeal  to  the  rather  sophisticated  humour  of  the 
German  newspaper  reader.  That  person,  always  interested  in 
P  what  is  going  on  in  England,  has  been  familiar  for  a  long  time 

I  with  the  various  phases  of  English  war-talk.  A  year  or  so  ago 

I  a  Berlin  journal  produced  as  a  supplement  a  travesty  of  a  popular 

I  London  paper.  It  was  called  “The  Daily  Bow-wow,”  and  it 

I  burlesqued  with  more  or  less  felicity  the  speeches,  articles,  inter- 

I  views,  and  so  forth  in  which  our  simpler  patriots  are  in  the  habit 

\  of  expressing  themselves  about  the  German  Peril.  ]Mr.  Blatchford 

I  suddenly  came  forward  wdth  a  work  which  united  most  of  the 

characteristics  of  the  various  kinds  of  British  scare  literature,  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  author  w^as  suddenly  hailed,  in  the 
crisis  of  our  electoral  campaign,  as  the  hero  of  the  hour  by  a  party 
I  that  represents  half  England  and  hopes  to  hold  office  at  an  early 
date.  The  naivete  of  this  exhibition  of  disinterested  enthusiasm 
I  for  what  was  palpably  an  electioneering  trump  card,  combined 
1  with  the  naivete  of  the  hero  himself,  expelled  solemnity ;  nor  was 
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the  fun  diminished  when  Germans  learned,  still  from  the  London 
Press,  that  their  country  was  seething  with  impotent  rage  at  the 
unforeseen  exix)sure  by  jMr.  Blatchford  of  its  carefully  concealed 
designs  of  destruction.  Just  how  much  of  the  fantastic  nonsense 
that  immediately  became  the  order  of  the  day  in  England  was 
reported  to  the  German  public  only  a  German  Press-cuttin» 
agency  could  tell.  It  is  too  probable  that  they  heard  of  Mr. 
Blatchford  meeting  an  official  denial  of  his  childish  statement  that 
Krupp’s  had  taken  on  28,000  new"  hands  in  the  past  few  years 
w’ith  the  stupid  sarcasm  that  the  denial  came  from  “a  good,  kind 
German  gentleman.”  They  may  also  have  heard  of  the  discovery 
of  the  fact,  w’hich  Mr.  Blatchford  naturally  did  not  himself  obtrude 
upon  public  attention,  that  this  preposterous  figure  was  derived 
from  Our  German  Cousins,  a  book  written  and  put  together  (with 
the  best  intentions,  it  is  true)  in 'feverish  haste  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  Northcliffe  last  year  by  a  few  clever  journalists,  not  all  of 
them  famous  for  meticulous  accuracy.^  Let  us  hope  that  Germans 
did  not  hear  very  much  about  such  public  speeches  as  that  of  Lady 
Galw"ay,  wffio  w-as  lately  reported  thus  : 

She  did  not  want  to  be  an  alarmist;  she  was  not  an  alarmist,  but  she 
believed  there  would  be  an  invasion  of  England,  and  she  thought  it  was 
only  their  duty  to  prepare  in  time  of  peace  for  what  might  happen  in  time 
of  war.  Their  enemies  would  probably  land  on  the  coast  of  Burlington, 
in  Yorkshire,  come  on  to  Goole,  and  before  the  English  troops  had  time  to 
mobilise,  would  be  at  Doncaster,  where  probably  there  would  be  a  great 
battle. 

Let  us  hope  they  did  not  hear  of  such  election  literature  as  a  song 
which  w"as  circulated  in  the  East  Norfolk  Division,  and  which  was 
typical  of  a  mass  of  puerile,  but  none  the  less  pernicious,  stuff 
put  into  circulation  by  candidates  or  their  agents  the  country  over. 
It  contained,  besides  a  reference  to  the  “dirty  foreigner,’’  the 
following  stanza  : 

For  some  of  our  best  Colonies 
The  German  hands  now  itch; 

But  we’re  going  to  keep  them  all,  my  boys. 

By  voting  for  C.  Fitch, 

Conservatives  are  loyal  at  heart, 

They’ll  stick  to  him  like  pitch. 

So  if  you  want  more  Dreadnoughts,  why. 

Just  vote  for  Cecil  Fitch. 

Such  imbecilities,  how’cver,  dangerous  as  they  are,  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  merely  pour  rire  ;  the  same  can  scarcely  be  said  of  such 

(1)  This  conveys  some  idea  of  Mr.  Blatchford’s  sources  of  information  upon 
Germany  and  German  affairs.  What  opportunities  he  has  had  for  really 
acquainting  himself  with  truth  on  this  subject  he  does  not  say.  Possibly  he 
feels,  as  a  good  trade  unionist,  that  to  set  any  such  precedent  would  be  treason 
to  his  fellows  of  the  pen. 
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performances  as  the  speech  of  Sir  E.  K.  Arbuthnot,  commander  of 
H.M-S.  Lord  Nelson,  who,  speaking  in  public  upon  the  necessity 
of  “keeping  the  Liberals  out  of  office,”  took  occasion  to  say  that 
“ever  since  the  German  Emperor  had  been  on  the  throne  he  had 
been  impressed  with  one  aim,  and  that  was  the  invasion  of  this 
country.”  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  chair  on  this  occasion 
was  occupied  by  one  of  the  German  Emperor’s  most  distinguished 
subjects.  Prince  Francis  of  Teck.  So  long  as  the  conventions  of 
public  speech  (to  say  nothing  of  the  discipline  of  the  Services) 
do  nothing  to  discourage  wild  and  ignorant  talk  of  this  kind  from 
men  in  responsible  positions,  there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  genuine 
improvement  in  the  situation. 

No  further  illustrations  need  be  given  of  the  outburst  of  panic 
which,  stimulated  by  political  feeling,  filled  for  a  short  time  the 
minds  of  a  very  considerable  section  of  the  public.  Our  politicians 
and  journalists  arc  apt  not  to  realise  the  immeasurable  depths  of 
the  innocence  of  the  people  of  England;  it  is  probable  that, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Blatchford  and  his  backers,  many  thousands  of  all 
classes  believe  at  this  hour  not  only  that  a  remorseless  resolve  to 
expunge  the  name  of  Britain  from  the  map  animates  the  whole 
German  nation,  but  also  that  his  Majesty’s  present  Ministers  are 
more  than  half  inclined  to  heli>  them  to  their  object.  No  scare 
ever  had  such  an  opportunity  as  this  one,  which  came  at  a  time 
when  even  the  agricultural  labourer  was  turning  his  attention  to 
the  national  concerns.  Mr.  Blatchford’s  pamphlet  is  still  in  cir¬ 
culation,  and  is  })erhaps  only  at  the  beginning  of  its  mischievous 
work.  It  is  enough  and  to  spare,  however,  for  the  present  that 
Mr.  Balfour,  conceiving  it  necessary  after  some  hesitation  to  toe 
Mr.  Blatchford’s  line,  has  uttered  at  Hanley  that  masterpiece  of 
equivocation  which  has  been  received  in  Germany  with  something 
more  imcomfoi'tably  like  cool  contempt  than  one  could  wish  for 
the  speeches  of  a  British  statesman  ;  and  that  Lord  Cromer,  whose 
sense  of  justice  and  prudence  has  successfully  made  head  for  many 
years  against  an  ingrained  Teutophobia,  has,  by  publicly  praising 
Mr.  Blatchford’s  w^ork,  damaged  a  reputation  for  statesmanship 
that  was  world-wdde,  and  was  almost  as  great  in  Germany  as 
among  ourselves.  It  is  enough  that  one  of  our  great  parties  in 
the  State  should  have  presented  itself  to  Europe  in  the  light 
reflected,  as  in  an  eccentric  mirror,  by  the  following  mordant  lines 
of  Caliban  in  Der  Tag  : 

®cfl)cnffcrti?n^Icu. 

@ie  ri'tflcn  Saq  unb  Sflacht  an  her  Spree ! 

Wiffionen  Stimmen  fld^lern 

Sebrei’n  imauf tjorlid) :  „The  day !  The  day  !  “ 

iJla  nun  reirb’g  Jag  bei  ben  ffid^Iern ! 
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2)er  ©rfcfeinb  rucft  nd^er!  SBalb  fe^en  wir  i^u! 

Sc^on  f^immern  in  QifcenbrotS  (Stra^Icn 
SSiei  l^unbcrt  SPaKonS  !  S)aS  ifl  !  — 

SamoS  !  3e|t  SBa'^Ien ! 

3n  itabfiabt  tie  beutfcficn  reetn; 

5^e8  beutfc^en  ©cfc^wabcrS  @).n|c 
2Barb  an  bcr  J^emfemunbung  gefe^n  — 

Three  cheers !  5)a§  gibt  ^wan^ig  @i|e ! 

>§urra  !  Selbjl  Qiuflralien  B«fe§en  jle ! 

Ter  fc^otti[c6en  ^ufie  na^te 
©d&on  gcjlern  ba^rifche  ^a»atterie  — 

Tag  flufdjt !  Tag  bringt  breipig  SWanbate ! 

***♦*♦ 

Ter  Seinb  jle^t  bor  Sonbon !  Ta  ^afcen  reir’g ! 

^ing  ©btrarb  bittet  urn  ^rieben. 

@0  muf  te  eg  foinmen  !  Three  cheers !  Three  cheers ! 

9lun  iji  unfer  @ieg  entfc^ieben ! 

The  Blatchford  episode  must  be  considered  in  a  serious  spirit, 
in  spite  of  its  strongly-marked  character  of  farce.  It  has  con¬ 
siderably  weakened  our  already  damaged  reputation  for  coolness 
and  common  sense,  coming  as  it  did  when  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  upon  us  and  when  w'e  were  in  a  condition  of  general  political 
irritability  that  gave  an  unprecedented  chance  to  the  sounders  of 
the  tocsin.  We  can  only  console  ourselves  writh  the  knowledge, 
which  the  foreigner  does  not  share ,  that  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
Englishman  these  occasional  debauches  of  patriotic  suspicion,  in 
w’hich  John  Bull  appears  through  his  owm  newspapers  as  tearing 
himself  writh  his  nails  in  a  fakir’s  frenzy,  in  truth  leave  scarcely 
a  scratch  upon  his  character.  Whether  the  British  moral  will 
stand  for  ever  the  strain  of  intoxicating  journalism  may  be 
doubted ;  but  up  to  the  present  time  it  is,  outside  London— or 
certain  classes  in  London — almost  unaffected.  Germans  know 
us,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  report  of  their  journalists  living  in 
the  fevered  world  of  our  journalists  and  reading  our  extremely 
misleading  newspapers ;  a  natural  human  desire  to  believe  that  we 
are  not  such  a  superior  people  as  we  think  does  the  rest,  and  such 
affairs  as  this  of  ISIr.  Blatchford  are  given  their  full  face-value. 
But  though  it  is  true  that  through  history  the  English  have  been 
credulous,  and  inclined  ever  to  prefer  the  exciting  tale,  it  has  not 
been  at  the  expense  of  certain  solid  qualities,  and  it  is  not  so 
to-day. 
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My  dear  friend,  as  far  as  that  grotesque  realism  is  concerned,  ^vhich  con¬ 
siders  it  its  duty  to  get  along  without  stage  management  or  prompter, 
that  realism,  in  which  a  fifth  act  frequently  fails  to  be  reached,  because  a 
tile  has  fallen  upon  the  hero’s  head  in  the  second  act — I  am  not  interested. 
As  for  myself,  I  let  the  curtain  go  up  when  it  begins  to  be  amusing,  and 
I  let  it  go  down  at  the  moment  which  I  consider  fit. 

It  is  in  these  words,  touched  with  a  delicate  flippancy  which 
is  thoroughly  characteristic,  that  Arthur  Schnitzler  endeavours  to 
summarise  the  technique  which,  though  it  has  lifted  him  to  the 
summit  of  the  Austrian  drama,  is  as  yet  comparatively  unknown 
to  the  English  public,  if  one  except  the  performance  of  two  of 
his  one-act  pieces  by  the  New  Stage  Club,  and  the  recent  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  play  Liehelei  at  the  Afternoon  Theatre. 

It  is  in  fact  because  Schnitzler’ s  plays  combining,  and  on  the 
whole  combining  efQciently,  the  psychological  interest  of  pure 
“problem”  with  the  emotional  interest  of  pure  “drama”  afford 
specimens  of  a  type  novel  to  at  any  rate  the  majority  of  our 
theatre-goers,  that  they  provoke  something  more  than  a  cursory 
examination  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  standpoint  and 
method  of  the  man  who  wrote  them.  Above  all  is  this  the  case 
in  a  country  like  England,  w'here  the  problem  play  is  hampered 
by  so  many  handicaps.  The  exaggerated  officialdom  of  our 
English  propriety,  beneficial  though  it  may  be  from  the  moral 
aspect,  produces  artistically  unfortunate  results.  Many  first-class 
problem  plays  are  exiled  from  the  stage,  but  that  is  not  where 
the  mischief  ends  ;  even  when  they  are  produced,  it  is  only  to  be 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  as  eccentric  symptoms  of  dangerous, 
not  to  say  anarchistic  tendencies.  When,  however,  official  and 
“respectable”  dramatists  (i.e.,  dramatists  of  the  stamp  of  ^Ir. 
Pinero  or  of  Mr.  Sutro)  produce  so-called  problem  plays  before 
official  and  “respectable”  audiences  (i.e.,  audiences  of  a  calibre 
other  than  that  of  those  who  patronise  the  Court  and  Stage  Society 
tj  performances),  it  will  usually  be  found  (if,  indeed,  the  play  is  not 
an  innocuous  family  drama,  or  simply  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  for 
in  many  cases  the  word  “problem  ”  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
t  euphemism  for  some  slight  forgetfulness  of  the  seventh  Command¬ 
ment)  that  the  dramatist  has  sacrificed  the  duty  of  working  out 
his  problems  logically  and  artistically  to  the  still  more  paramount 
I  duty  of  appeasing  the  moral  consciousness  of  his  audience. 
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Further,  it  is  one  of  the  precepts  of  our  dramatic  technique 
most  honoured  in  the  observance,  that  the  action  should  take  place 
among  people  of  high  social  position ;  as,  however,  it  so  happens 
that  it  is  rather  among  the  more  intellectual  and  introspective  of 
the  middle  classes  that  genuine  problems  tend  to  arise,  the  scope 
of  the  dramatist  becomes  automatically  narrowed.  Of  course,  we 
have  our  dramatic  left  wing — Mr,  Shaw,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr. 
Barker,  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin — our  ultra-modern  exponents  of  the 
drama  of  ideas  and  the  drama  of  psychology.  But  here  again  our 
revolutionaries  overshoot  the  mark  in  their  reaction  from  the 
orthodox.  Mr.  Shaw  will  bombard  us  with  ideas  till  we  can 
hardly  stand.  When,  however,  we  have  recovered  our  balance  we 
observe  that,  however  indisputable  may  be  his  pre-eminence  as  a 
thaumaturgic  apostle  of  the  latest  gospel  of  social  philosophy,  his 
characters  are  marked  by  comparatively  few  traits  of  individual 
psychology,  and  participate  in  comparatively  little  dramatic 
action.  It  is  indeed  with  profound  appreciation  of  his  weakness 
that  “talking  ”  is  set  by  Mr.  Shaw  as  a  final  seal  on  the  Supemm. 
Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin,  and  Mr.  Barker,  it  is 
true,  do  give  us  not  only  elaborate  discussion  of  social  problems 
(though  not  infrequently  an  airy  discussion  of  things  in  general 
is  dragged  in  forcibly  with  no,  or  little,  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  play)  but  also  refined  and  delicate  delineations  of  individual 
character.  But  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  grandiose  and 
monstrous  Waste  and  the  statuesque  thesis  and  antithesis  of  the 
sociological  Strife,  their  plays  are  not  dramatic.  To  express  it 
with  almost  childish  simplicity,  their  plays  are  not  “exciting.” 
With  a  few  exceptions  they  are  charged  with  no  atmosphere  and 
abut  at  no  climax. 

Mere  ideas,  however,  will  not  make  the  dramatic  world  go  round 
and  mere  psychology  often  only  makes  it  go  flat.  Few  words  are 
mouthed  with  such  fluent  irresponsibility  as  “technique,”  but  it 
may  be  said — and  said,  we  think,  truly,  and  without  affectation— 
that  no  play  can  be  a  success  without  a  certain  minimum  of 
“technique”:  that  is  to  say,  either  one  continuous  thread  of 
dramatic  interest  on  which  successive  acts  are  strung,  or  some 
particular  arch-effect  to  which  (especially  if  a  one-act  play)  the 
whole  play  abuts  and  to  the  atmosphere  of  which  all  the  elements 
arc  harmoniously  toned. 

The  vice  r''  the  English  drama,  then,  is  this;  plays  of  good 
technical  mechanism  possess  little  or  no  “problem”  interest ;  plays 
of  “  problem  ”  or  psychological  interest  possess  little  or  no 
technical  mechanism. 

Let  ns,  consequently,  glancing  first  at  his  plays,  and  perhaps 
later  at  those  short  stories  which  stand  in  the  most  intimate 
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relation  to  his  one-act  plays,  ascertain  to  what  extent  Schnitzler 
has  solved  successfully  the  great  “problem  of  the  problem.” 

iiiehelei,  which  was  produced  first  in  1895,  is  an  excellent 
example  both  of  Schnitzler’ s  powers  and  of  Schnitzler’ s  limita¬ 
tions.  The  motif  of  the  play  is  the  problem  of  the  refined  middle- 
class  girl,  who  stands,  if  we  may  borrow  the  terminology  of  popular 
melodrama,  at  the  cross-roads.  Which  turning  is  it  better  for  her 
to  take — the  right  turning  or  the  wTong  turning  ? 

Fritz,  a  sentimental  young  Viennese  student,  is  discussing  in 
his  rooms  the  affairs  of  his  heart  with  the  saner  and  more  practical 
Theodor.  Fritz  is  melancholy.  He  has  been  sustaining  a  grand 
passion  for  a  married  woman,  but  the  looming  shadow  of  the 
husband  obsesses  him.  Are  his  nerves  playing  him  tricks,  or  has 
the  husband  ascertained? 

Theodor  advises  him  to  sail  in  shallower  and  less  troubled 
waters.  “  You  must  go  for  your  happiness  where  I  did — and  found 
it,  too — where  there  are  no  great  scenes,  no  dangers,  and  no  tragic 
developments,  where  the  first  steps  are  not  particularly  hard,  and 
the  last,  again,  are  not  painful,  where  one  receives  the  first  kiss 
with  a  smile  and  parts  finally  with  the  softest  feeling.” 

Scruples  are  out  of  place  on  the  principle  :  “  Better  myself  than 
someone  else,  and  the  someone  else  is  as  inevitable  as  Fate.” 

Theodor,  moreover,  has  not  only  prescribed  the  cure  but  has 
ordered  the  medicine.  Enter  Mizzi,  the  actual  “happiness”  of 
Theodor,  and  Christine,  the  prospective  “happiness”  of  Fritz. 
Mizzd  the  practical  prepares  supper  while  the  sweet  naivete  of 
the  genuinely  unsophisticated  Christine  captivates  the  jaded  soul 
of  our  fin  de  siecle  romantic.  There  ensues  a  scene  of  the  most 
delicate  gaiety  and  camaraderie  ;  all  is  health  and  goodwill.  Even 
Mizzi  the  ]>rosaic  shows  her  passion  for  the  picturesque  on  learning 
that  Fritz  is  in  the  Dragoons  : 

Mizzi.  Are  you  in  the  yellow  or  the  black? 

Fritz.  I’m  in  the  yellow. 

Mizzi  {dreamihj).  In  the  yellow  1 

Could  there  be  a  more  subtle  probing  into  the  soul  of  the 
novelette-reading  shopgirl  ? 

Then,  at  the  zenith  of  the  feast,  when  glasses  are  clinking  and 
souls  arc  flowing,  enter  the  skeleton.  The  company  is  packed 
into  the  next  room,  and  Fritz  is  left  to  arrange  a  duel  with  the 
man  whom  he  has  wronged.  Exit  the  skeleton,  re-enter  the 
revellers ;  yet  the  shadow  of  the  looming  death  casts  a  gloom  even 
over  the  unconscious  minds  of  the  others.  The  girls  bid  a  gay 
farewell  to  the  young  men,  but  the  aftermath  of  the  old  love  is 
already  poisoninK  the  sweets  of  the  new. 
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The  next  scene  is  in  the  lodgings  of  Christine  on  the  eve  of 
that  duel  of  which  the  love-stricken  girl  is  in  blissful  ignorance. 
Christine,  bien  entendu,  in  contradistinction  to  the  casual  and 
heart-whole  Mizzi,  is  taking  her  love  affair  with  the  maximum  of 
seriousness.  Katherine,  a  benevolent  busybody  of  a  neighbour, 
puts  Weirung,  the  musician  father  of  Christine,  on  his  guard. 
Weirung,  however,  having  been  the  uncomplaisant  brother  of  his 
sister,  is  determined  on  the  strength  of  his  experience  to  be  the 
complaisant  father  of  his  daughter. 


Weikung.  I  became.  Heaven  knows,  proud,  and  gloried  in  my  conduct 
— and  then,  little  by  little,  the  grey  hairs  came  and  the  wrinkles,  and  one 
day  went  by  another  till  her  whole  youth  was  gone — and  gradually,  so 
that  one  could  scarcely  notice  it,  the  young  girl  became  an  old  maid,  and 
then  I  first  began  to  suspect  what  I  had  really  done. 

Katherine.  But,  Mr.  Weirung.  .  .  . 

Weirung.  I  can  see  how  she  often  used  to  sit  with  me  in  the  evening 
by  this  lamp  in  this  room,  with  her  silent  smile,  with  a  strange  kind  of 
devotion,  as  if  she  still  wished  to  thank  me  for  something,  and  I — the  one 
thing  I  wanted  most  to  do  was  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees  and  ask  for 
her  forgiveness  for  guarding  her  so  well  from  all  dangers  and  from  all 
happiness. 

The  act  ends  with  a  love  scene  between  Christine  and  Fritz, 
poignant  in  its  irony.  He  is  all  in  all  to  her,  she  is  just  something 
to  him  ;  but  he  goes  off  to  fight  a  duel  on  account  of  another  woman 
without  so  much  as  bidding  her  a  real  farewell. 

In  the  third  act  the  news  of  Fritz’s  death  is  broken  to  Christine 
— and  here  comes  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  touch  of  all. 
Poignant  as  is  her  grief  at  his  death,  her  grief  at  the  casual 
flippancy  of  his  treatment  is  even  more  poignant.  Our  fn  de 
siecle  Ophelia  rushes  madly  out  of  the  house  to  commit  suicide  in 
the  nearest  brook,  or  perhaps  more  probably  under  the  nearest 
train,  to  point  the  philosophic  moral  :  “A  bas  la  grande  passion! 
Vive  I’Amourette  1  ” 

The  play,  however,  should  be  read  or  seen  to  obtain  an 
adequate  appreciation  of  the  precision  writh  which  each  character 
is  drawn,  the  spontaneity  with  w^hich  the  dialogue  flows,  and  tbe 
lyric  pathos  with  which  the  whole  is  invested.  The  limitations, 
such  as  they  are,  simply  lie  in  the  fact  that  each  act  is  self- 
complete  in  itself.  However  good  they  may  be,  three  consecutive 
“one-acters  ”  never  made  a  drama.  To  compare  great  things  with 
low,  each  act  of  a  drama,  like  each  instalment  of  a  feuilleton, 
should  leave  as  it  were  the  hanging  tag  of  some  vital  interrogation. 
The  dramatic  banquet  should  not  only  regale  the  mind  of  the 
spectator  during,  but  titillate  it  with  the  aftermath  between  the 
acts. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  when  he  comes  to  dramatise  on  the  larger 
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scale,  Sclinitzler  not  infrequently  exhibits  the  defects  of  those 
verv  qualities  which  make  him  so  supreme  in  the  sphere  of  the 
one-act  piece. 

In  Mdrchen  (the  Fairy  Tale),  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem 
is  brought  more  officially  into  the  foreground  of  the  play,  while 
each  act  is  more  closely  connected  with  those  which  follow^  or 
precede  it.  Fedor  Denner,  a  romantic  young  journalist  (nearly  all 
Schnitzler’s  young  men  are  highly  romantic),  is  in  love  with 
Fanny,  a  young  actress  on  the  threshold  of  theatrical  success,  and 
of  those  dangers  wdiich  follow'  so  closely  in  the  wake  of  theatrical 
success.  Fedor,  moreover,  is  not  only  romantic,  he  is  modern — 
ultra-modern.  And  so,  in  the  inspiring  atmosphere  of  Fanny’s 
home  circle,  where  the  mother  bustles  about  with  the  refreshments 
il  and  the  “good”  piano-teacher  of  a  sister  discourses  music  for  the 
I  edification  of  the  journalists,  painters,  and  students  w'ho  frequent 
the  house,  he  gives  an  impassioned  little  lecture  on  the  “Fairy 
Tale  of  the  Fallen  Woman”  and  on  the  “w'ashed-out  views  and 
dead-beat  ideas”  of  which  the  fairy  tale  is  composed.  The  little 
lecture,  however,  goes  off  just  a  little  too  successfully.  In  a 
climax,  marvellous  in  its  tacit  concentration,  Fanny  takes  an 
opportunity  of  kissing  his  hand.  Fedor  is  revolted,  however,  by 
the  revelation  implied  in  this  pathetic  gratitude.  He  had  con¬ 
templated  marriage,  but  now - For  the  time  being  he  nurses 

in  solitary  misery  all  the  pangs  of  retrospective  jealousy.  Then 
Fanny,  unable  to  bear  the  separation,  rushes  headlong  into  his 
arms.  Then  comes  the  great  act  of  the  play  :  We  are  back  once 
more  in  the  house  of  Fanny’s  mother.  The  young  actress,  having 
scored  a  brilliant  success  on  the  Vienna  stage,  has  been  offered  a 
splendid  contract  in  St.  Petersburg  by  Moritzki,  the  agent.  If, 
however,  she  goes  to  St.  Petersburg,  she  will  have  to  face  the 
pains  and  pleasures  of  life  unsheltered  by  the  respectability  of  a 
family.  The  problem  is  acute.  Fanny,  however,  places  the  fate 
of  her  life  on  the  knees  of — Fedor.  And  Fedor  shuffles  and 
vacillates. 

Faxky.  Come,  and  you — what  do  you  say  yourself? 

Fedor.  After  you  have  received  Herr  Moritzki  at  the  house  you  can 
scarcely  seriously  mean  to  refuse  him. 

Fanny,  Herr  Denner,  I  consider  you  an  exceptionally  shrewd  man,  I  ask 
you  for  your  advice. 

Fedor.  Yes,  I  think  ...  I  would  accept. 

Fanny.  Good!  (To  Moritzki).  Herr  Moritzki. 

Woman-like,  how'ever,  having  signed  the  contract,  she  craves 
time  to  reconsider.  Fedor  looks  at  it  again. 

Fanny.  Fedor — you  give  me  the  contract  back. 

Fedor.  Well,  yes. 
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Fanny.  You  should  have  torn  it  up,  dear,  why  didn’t  you  do  it? 

Fedor.  You  should  not  have  signed  it,  Fanny. 

Fanny.  Fedor!  it  is  unbearable — you’re  driving  me  out  of  my  senses. 

Fedor.  But  you  yourself  don’t  quite  know  your  own  mind.  There’s 
something  in  you  which  craves  for  adventures. 

Fanny.  Fedor — if  you  would  only  put  me  to  the  test — I  wull  do  anything 
you  want — only  tell  me. 

And  then,  eventually,  Fedor  owns  up. 

Fedor.  Would  I  not  still  have  to  kiss  away  from  your  lips  the  kisses 
of  other  men? 

And  so  Fanny  forsakes  the  life  of  domesticity  for  the  life  of  the 
actress. 

The  chief  defect,  however,  in  this  play  is  that,  in  spite  of  all 
its  dramatic  compound  of  psychology,  pathos,  and  problem,  the 
problem  is  not  fairly  presented,  in  that  Fanny,  being  of  inferior 
social  status  to  Fedor,  the  problem  of  whether  he  shall  marry  her 
must  inevitably  be  influenced  by  purely  snobbish  considerations. 
It  is  only  when  the  woman  is  of  equal,  if  not  slightly  sujierior, 
rank  to  the  man  that  the  real  problem  of  ante-nuptial  chastity 
can  be  fairly  and  properly  discussed. 

In  Dte^V ermachtniss  (produced  in  Berlin  in  1898),  the  problem 
which  our  dramatist  has  made  the  centre  of  his  play  is  the  relation 
to  the  family  of  the  mistress  and  child  of  the  dead  son  of  the 
house.  The  dashing  young  cavalry  officer  is  brought  home  fatally 
wounded  from  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Realising  his  approaching 
death,  he  informs  his  parents  of  his  responsibilities.  Death  raises 
the  home  circle  to  a  pitch  of  more  than  ordinary  humanity.  In 
spite  of  their  poignant  jealousy  at  the  existence  of  other  affections 
and  another  home  life,  they  send  for  their  son’s  household  and 
accede  to  his  dying  request  to  incorporate  it  into  the  family. 

Act  II.  shows  the  mistress  installed  in  the  bosom  of  her  lover’s 
family.  Modernity,  however,  though  satisfying  to  the  heroic 
pose,  has  its  penalties.  Our  ultra-modern  family  finds  itself  con¬ 
fronted  wdth  social  ostracism.  Still,  they  love  their  grandchild, 
and  the  mother  of  the  grandchild  is  the  price  that  they  must  pay. 
But  the  grandchild  dies.  The  semi-official  daughter-in-law  conse¬ 
quently  becomes  a  somewhat  unprofitable  luxury,  and  in  the  final 
act  is  given  her  conge.  Even  more  than  in  Liehelei,  however,  the 
claim  to  merit  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the  precision  with  which 
each  successive  phase  of  the  problem  is  portrayed.  As  a  series  of 
family  pictures,  the  play  succeeds,  and  succeeds  brilliantly;  as  a 
drama  of  continuous  interest  it  fails,  and  fails  hopelessly. 

The  next  play  of  Schnitzler  is  The  Veil  of  Beatrice.  Though 
it  is  impossible  to  render  due  justice  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
and  a  five-act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  lies  somewhat  outside 
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the  sphere  of  an  inquiry  concerning  the  modern  problem  play, 
this  “tragedy  of  sensualism  ”  has  qualities  too  arresting  to  be  lightly 
disregarded.  The  dramatist  has  forsaken  his  problems  to  portray 
how  the  fatal  temperament  of  a  young  girl  of  the  Italian  Eenais- 
sance  works  out  its  own  destruction. 

In  the  first  act  we  are  shown  the  garden  of  Filippo,  a  poet  of 
Bologna,  w^hich  is  on  the  eve  of  being  plundered  by  the  enemy. 
The  heads  on  Bolognese  shoulders  are  worth  little  purchase,  and 
who  leaves  not  the  town  to-night  will  never  leave  the  town  at  all. 
The  Duke  invites  Filippo  to  the  palace  to  recite  his  poems. 
Filippo  refuses  so  that  he  may  leave  the  city  of  doom  with  his 
beloved  Beatrice,  a  daughter  of  the  people.  On  learning,  how- 
i  ever,  that  Beatrice  has  dreamt  of  the  Duke,  he  spurns  her  in  an 
egoistic  paroxism  of  refined  jealousy. 

So  much  I  gave  thee,  more  than  thou  canst  dream, 

So  much  that  to  be  worthy  of  my  love. 

Loathing  should  fasten  on  thee  at  the  thought 
This  earth  is  trod  by  other  men  than  I. 

Beatrice  leaves  him  with  the  vague  intimation — 

Feel  I  that  without  thee  I  cannot  live. 

And  have  desire  for  death,  I  come  again 
To  take  thee  with  me. 

In  the  second  act  Beatrice  is  on  the  point  of  marrying  her  legiti¬ 
mate  suitor,  Vittorino,  and  escaping  from  the  town,  when  the  Duke 
appears  and  proposes  to  exercise  the  “jus  ultimae  noctis,"  Owing 
to  the  remonstrances  of  her  brother  Francesco,  he  generously 
offers  to  relinquish  his  intentions.  Beatrice  is  bidden  to  go  on 
her  way,  but  stands  riveted  to  the  spot  by  a  fatalistic  impulse  to 
realise  her  dream.  She  insists,  moreover,  on  being  the  wife  of 
the  Duke,  and  her  wish  is  granted.  The  nuptials  are  celebrated 
by  a  gigantic  fete  in  the  palace,  the  doors  of  which  are  thrown 
open  to  rich  and  poor.  Beatrice,  however,  with  the  placid 
mwete  of  her  fatalistic  temperament  flies  to  Filippo. 

What  boots  it. 

Were  I  this  eve  an  empress  to  whom  worlds 
Bowed,  or  the  callet  of  a  fool?  for  I 
Am  with  thee  now'  to  die  by  thine  own  side. 

Filippo  pretends  to  poison  both  her  and  himself,  and  on  her 
discovering  the  ruse,  commits  suicide  in  earnest.  Beatrice  rushes 
back  to  the  palace,  but,  discovering  that  she  has  left  behind  that 

(priceless  veil  which  was  the  wedding-gift  of  her  husband,  leads 
back  the  Duke  to  the  chamber  of  love  and  death.  The  living  is 
confronted  with  the  dead  rival,  and  the  indignant  Francesco  slays 
his  sister. 
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The  ix)wer  of  this  tragedy,  however,  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
actual  plot  or  even  in  the  marvellous  delineation  of  Beatrice 
gracefully  and  innocently  childish  in  the  very  irresponsibility  of 
her  fated  sin,  as  in  the  rich  tints  of  the  picture  and  the  gorgeous 
frame  in  which  the  picture  is  set.  All  the  multi-coloured  elements 
of  the  Eenaissance  take  their  place  in  the  vivid  scheme — poets, 
sculptors,  courtiers,  courtesans,  soldiers,  and  populace.  Anni- 
hilation  and  vitality  grow  each  more  grandiose  from  their  mutual 
juxtaposition,  and  the  red  blood  of  life  flows  but  the  quicker  and 
the  warmer  beneath  the  black  shadow  of  doom.  Few  more 
eloquent  tragedies  have  been  written  on  the  great  twin  themes: 

“  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death ;  in  the  midst  of  death  we 
are  in  life.” 

Reverting  back  to  prose,  we  come  to  Der  Einsame  Weg  (The 
Lonely  Way,  1903).  If,  however,  the  tendency  to  import  the 
methods  of  the  short  story  and  the  long  novel  were  apparent  in 
Liehelei  and  Vermachtniss,  it  is  even  more  marked  in  this  play. 

A  son ,  finding  a  sire  in  the  shape  of  the  middle-aged  lover  of 
his  now  dead  mother,  repudiates  the  natural  for  the  putative 
father;  a  neurotic  and  over-sexed  young  girl,  finding  that  her 
lover,  unknown  to  himself,  is  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease, 
dies  by  her  own  act.  These  are  the  two  motifs  knit  together  by 
no  shred  of  logical  connection  that  form  the  threads  on  which 
the  drama  is  hung.  Yet  if  here  we  have  Schnitzler  at  his  worst, 
the  many  excellences  even  of  this  play  attest  by  implication  the 
merits  of  Schnitzler  at  his  best.  The  scene  between  father  and 
son  is  a  sheer  masterpiece.  How  delicately  does  the  father  inti¬ 
mate  that  “mothers  also  have  their  destinies  like  other  wmmen.’’ 
And  how  complete  is  his  rejection. 

Julian.  It  is  now  absolutely  impossible  for  you  to  forget  that  you  ara 
my  son. 

Felix.  Your  son — it  is  nothing  but  a  word — it  is  a  mere  empty  sound— I 
know  it,  but  I  don’t  realise  it. 

Julian.  Felix! 

Felix.  You  are  further  away  from  me  since  I  know  it. 

Interesting  again  is  the  Nietzschean  sanction  for  intrigue : 
“  One  has  the  right  to  exploit  to  the  completest  extent  all  one’s 
life  with  all  the  ecstasy  and  all  the  shame  which  is  involved.” 

Far  superior,  however,  to  Der  Einsame  Weg,  with  its  heavy 
Ibsenite  atmosphere,  is  Zwischenspiel  (1905),  where  that  problem 
of  the  quadrangle,  compared  to  which  that  of  the  triangle  is  from 
the  more  advanced  standpoint  but  vieux  jeu,  is  treated  with  the 
most  delicate  and  biting  raillery.  Victor  Amadeus,  the  pianist, 
and  his  wife  Cecilie,  the  singer,  love  each  other  with  as  much 
genuine  constancy  as  can  be  expected  from  normal  persons  of  the 
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artistic  temperament.  Victor  Amadeus  philanders  with  a 
countess,  and  his  wife  with  a  prince.  Mutual  jealousy  !  Too 
civilised,  however,  to  interfere  by  any  display  of  primitive 
emotion  with  the  sacred  love  of  the  new  modernity,  they  grant 
each  other,  on  general  principles,  carte  blanche.  And  so,  at  the 
end  of  Act  I. ,  they  separate  for  their  mutual  holiday ;  hence¬ 
forward  the  husband  and  wife  are  to  be  the  most  platonic  of 
comrades.  The  necessities  of  their  professional  engagements 
bring  about  their  meeting  in  their  old  home.  But  the  affair 
with  the  countess  is  dead,  and  the  affair  with  the  prince 
has  apparently  not  yet  matured.  Then  do  Victor  Amadeus  and 
Cecilie  forget  the  ultra-modern  theories  which  they  are  bound  in 
duty  to  exemplify,  and  only  realise  that  they  are  man  and 
woman.  Bursting  with  his  new  humanity,  Victor  Amadeus 
begins  in  the  third  act  to  be  quite  jealous  of  the  prince.  His 
astonishment  can  consequently  be  imagined  when  his  Serene 
Highness  presents  himself  to  ask  the  husband  formally  for  the 
hand  of  the  wife.  On  the  situation  being  explained  to  him,  the 
prince  gracefully  retires,  gallant  gentleman  that  he  is.  But  the 
reunited  pair  cannot  live  happily  ever  after.  Cecilie,  it  is  true, 
had  been  faithful,  but  faithful,  she  explains,  by  the  narrowest 
of  margins.  She  cannot  guarantee  the  future  :  and  does  not 
history  repeat  itself?  True,  they  had  loved  each  other,  but  what 
love  can  be  proof  against  the  theories  of  the  newer  sexual 

;  ethics? 

1  “If  w'e  had  only  before,”  says  Cecilie,  “shrieked  into  each 

I  other’s  faces  our  rage,  our  bitterness,  our  despair,  instead  of 

posing  as  superior  people  who  never  lost  their  heads,  then  we 
should  have  been  true  to  ourselves — and  that  we  never  were.” 

And  so  that  parting,  taking  place  as  it  does,  when  all  barriers 
but  their  two  selves  have  disappeared,  rings  down  the  curtain  on 
this  most  brilliant  of  satires  on  the  ultra-modern. 

On  almost  as  high  a  level  is  Der  Frenvild,  a  piece  which  gains 
an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  only  been  censored 
because  an  army  officer  is  given  a  box  on  the  ears,  but  that  the 
actors  on  one  occasion  refused  to  play  it  till  solemnly  assured  by 
the  author  that  the  apparent  realism  of  the  portrayal  of  the 
“procurer-impresario  ”  was  after  all  merely  poetic  licence.  The 
play  is  a  vehement  satire  on  the  duel.  In  a  scene  marvellous  in  its 
ingenious  stagecraft  and  airy  atmosphere,  we  are  shown  the 
picturesque  gardens  of  an  Austrian  pleasure  resort.  Close  by  is 
the  local  theatre  where  musical  comedy  is  performed  for  the 
entertainment  of  officers.  One  of  the  actresses,  however,  Anna, 
shocks  all  orthodox  traditions  by  refusing  to  participate  in  that 
social  life  which,  according  to  the  manager,  is  the  sacred  duty 
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of  the  efficient  chorus  girl.  For  Anna,  Paul  Eohring,  an 
analytical  painter,  entertains  feelings  which  are  quixotic,  and 
Karinski,  a  heavy  bully  of  a  fire-eater,  feelings  typical  of  a  less 
exalted  Don.  But  the  overtures  of  Karinski  are  rebuffed 
ignominiously.  Eohring  cannot  repress  the  smile  of  sarcastic 
triumph.  The  discomfited  lady-killer,  aspersing  the  name  of 
Anna  with  an  insolent  gaucherie,  has  his  ears  boxed  for  his  pains. 
The  inevitable  challenge  is  brought  to  Eohring  by  one  Poldi,  the 
complete  exponent  of  punctilious  aristocracy,  the  past-master  in 
all  the  intricacies  of  the  duel  codex,  the  super-gentleman.  But 
Eohring,  who  is  anxious  to  marry  Anna  and  live  a  long  and  happy 
life,  rejects  the  inevitable  challenge.  Genuine  consternation  on 
the  part  of  Poldi,  who  explains  that  the  unpurged  shame  of  the 
box  on  the  ear  spells  ruin  to  Karinski’s  military  career.  Poldi 
proposes  a  compromise — the  solemn  farce  of  a  bloodless  duel. 
Eohring,  however,  disdains  playing  dummy  parts  in  solemn 
farces.  It  is  all  madness.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  incarnation  of 
military  honour  expostulates. 

“For  you  it  is  madness,  but  others  have  grown  up  in  this 
madness ;  what  is  madness  to  you  is  for  others  the  very  element 
in  which  they  live.” 

Finally,  Eohring  is  given  to  understand  that  unless  he  flees  the 
outraged  Karinski  will  shoot  him  at  sight.  But  with  a  somewhat 
human  perversity  our  heroic  painter  refuses  to  run  away.  An 
encounter  a  I’Amcricaine  takes  place  in  the  gardens,  but 
Eohring,  drawing  just  a  second  too  late,  is  shot  dead.  And  now, 
as  orthodox  applause  to  the  red-handed,  cold-blooded  murderer 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  Karinski’s  own  friend  in  six  words  the 
indictment  of  the  duel,  irrevocably  damning  in  the  cold  subtlety 
of  its  satire  :  “And  now  you  have  won  back  your  honour.” 

If,  how^ever,  in  this  play  Schnitzler  proved  his  ability  to  write 
a  problem  drama  which  should  be  something  more  than  a  mere 
series  of  isolated  phases,  we  find  again  in  his  next  play.  The  Call 
of  Life,  in  spite  of  its  many  excellences,  the  old  taint  of  the 
one-act  drama. 

The  motif  of  the  play  is  the  claim  of  the  desire  for  life  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  all  other  claims.  A  beautiful  daughter  is  wasting 
the  best  years  of  her  life  in  the  care  of  a  querulous  father,  incur¬ 
ably  ill,  but  never  dying.  The  little  garrison  towm  is  agog  with 
the  excitement  of  a  newly  declared  war.  This  war,  moreover, 
has  a  special  interest  in  that  the  local  regiment,  the  Blue 
Curassiers,  had  in  the  last  war  by  ignominious  flight  branded 
itself  with  shame.  Though  this  episode  took  place  over  thirty 
years  ago  and  none  of  the  actual  renegades  are  now  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Blue  Hussars,  with  that  inflated  idea  of  honour  only 
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found  in  Teutonic  countries,  resolve  to  purge  the  disgrace  by 
dying  gloriously  in  the  front  of  the  fray.  Among  the  officers  is 
Lieutenant  Max,  who  has  cast  on  Marie,  the  beautiful  daughter, 
eves  of  admiration.  Irony,  moreover,  sharpens  the  situation  when 
the  bedridden  father,  who  was  once  riding-master  in  the  Blue 
Cuirassiers,  explains  that  he  himself  was  responsible  for  the 
historic  flight. 

“What  was  the  good  of  it?  Who  would  have  thanked  me? 
They  would  have  put  me  in  a  grave  with  a  thousand  others  and 
piled  the  earth  on  top,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it. 
And  I  wouldn’t  have  it.  I  wanted  to  live — to  live  like  others. 

I  wanted  to  have  a  wife  and  children  and  live.  And  so  I  rushed' 
from  the  field ;  and  so  it  has  happened  that  the  young  men  wffiom 
I  don’t  know  are  going  to  their  death  and  that  I  still  live  on  at 
seventy-nine  and  will  survive  them  all — all — all.”  The  old  soldier, 
however,  is  unduly  sanguine  as  to  the  protraction  of  his  life,  for 
the  same  call  of  life  which  ordered  him  from  the  battle,  orders 
his  daughter  to  p)our  pioison  into  the  water  for  which  he  now 
craves. 

It  is  outside  the  p^urpose  of  this  essay  to  argue  the  ethics  of 
this  precipitation  of  the  inevitable.  Suffice  it  that  it  constitutes 
a  most  efficient  curtain,  a  curtain,  however,  so  efficient  that  there 
seems  no  compoelling  necessity  for  a  continuation  of  the  p)lay. 
A  continuation,  however,  there  is,  and  in  the  rooms  of  Max,, 
which  are  visited  at  night  by  Marie,  who  ensconces  herself  behind 
a  curtain.  She  sees  the  major’s  wife  come  to  urge  a  vain  prayer 
that  he  should  desert  the  army  and  elope  with  her.  They  are 
discovered  by  the  major,  who,  shooting  the  wife,  spares  the  lover. 
It  is,  however,  when  the  major  leaves  that  we  understand  the 
intense  hypertrophy  of  life  evoked  by  imminent  death.  Marie, 
knowing  all,  yet  presents  herself.  Max  can  only  realise  that  his  life 
has  but  a  few  remaining  hours,  and  that  these  remaining  hours 
stand  now  before  him.  Another  curtain,  strong,  if  slightly  crude, 
yet  followed  by  a  third  act  which  is  nothing  but  an  epilogue. 

This  somewhat  exaggerated  scorn,  however,  of  such  of  the 
more  complicated  effects  of  theatricalism  as  are  manifested  in  the 
ingenious  concatenation  of  the  plot,  or  the  representation  of 
sensational  incidents  which  have  no  justification  but  their  own 
inherent  dramatic  force,  fails  absolutely  to  affect  Schnitzler’s 
position  as  a  writer  of  one-act  plays.  Indeed,  it  is  his  subordina¬ 
tion  of  pflot  to  atmosphere  that  constitutes  in  this  sphere  his 
paramount  excellence.  As,  moreover,  Mr.  Henry  James  in  his 
Embarrassments  and  Terminations  WTote  short  stories  indepx;nd- 
ent  in  themselves  yet  harmonised  wuth  some  permeating  motif, 
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SO  has  Schnitzler  in  his  Anatol,  Marionetten,  and  Lebendigen 
Stunden  given  us  symmetrical  one-act  sequences. 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  Anatol-Cyclus,  a  series  of  one-acters 
portraying  the  amoristic  vicissitudes  of  a  /in  de  siecle  senti¬ 
mentalist,  flitting  prettily  from  heart  to  heart,  till  he  is  eventually 
encompassed  by  the  matrimonial  net.  Little  action  weighs  down 
these  delicate  pieces.  Anatol  and  the  flame  of  the  moment  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  dialogue,  or  Anatol  appeals  to  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  his  friend  Max  to  rescue  him  from  some  dilemma  in  which 
he  has  been  landed  by  his  own  weakness  or  his  owm  folly.  That 
is  all.  Yet  each  piece  sheds  a  little  more  light  upon  the  holy  of 
holies  of  Anatol’s  heart,  and  illumines  with  equal  clarity  and 
colour  the  charm  and  individuality  of  each  successive  priestess  of 
the  temple.  Though  no  doubt  the  chief  effect  of  the  cycle  lies 
in  its  accumulative  force,  some  idea  of  the  general  airiness  and 
brilliance  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  short  sketch  of  two  of 
the  most  striking.  In  The  Question  to  Fate  Anatol  confides  to 
Max  his  anxiety.  Does  the  flame  of  the  moment  burn  true,  and 
for  him  alone?  By  hypnotism  he  proposes  to  extract  from  his 
unconscious  love  that  answer  which  will  make  him  either  the 
happiest  or  most  miserable  of  mankind.  Cora  enters,  and  is  duly 
soothed  into  a  hypnotic  trance.  Anatol,  however,  insists  on  being 
left  alone  with  her  at  this  critical  moment  of  his  fate,  so  Max 
retires  into  the  adjoining  room.  And  now,  w'hen  the  helpless 
girl  is  ready  to  answer  every  question,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
answer  it  wdth  automatic  accuracy,  and  the  book  of  truth  lies 
ready  in  his  trembling  hand ,  the  seeker  of  knowledge  has  not  the 
courage  to  know.  Waking  her  up  wdth  a  kiss,  he  expresses  com¬ 
plete  reassurance  to  the  re-entering  Max.  Cora,  however,  mani¬ 
fests  a  perhaps  intelligible  anxiety  as  to  the  nature  of  her  answers. 

In  The  Farewell  Supper,  the  scene  of  w’hich  is  laid  in  the  cabinet 
particulier  of  a  Viennese  restaurant,  Anatol  describes  to  ]Max  the 
ineffable  w’oes  of  being  on  with  the  new  love  before  he  is  off  with 
the  old.  What  a  strain  it  is,  moreover,  to  be  compelled  to  “eat  two 
suppers  every  night  ”  !  However,  he  and  Anna  (the  old  love)  had  at 
the  initiation  of  their  romance  arranged  to  confide  to  each  other  the 
first  symptom  of  approaching  ennui.  To-night  at  this  supper  he  will 
tactfully  intimate  that  she  is  no  longer  indispensable  to  his  soul’s 
happiness.  He  implores  iMax  to  stay  as  the  helpful  buffer  in  an 
inevitable  scene.  Enter  Anna,  fresh  from  the  stage  and  hungry 
for  the  oysters.  The  jiangs  of  starvation  temporarily  apt:)eased, 
Anna  announces  that  she  has  something  important  to  communi¬ 
cate.  She  has  grown  tired  of  Anatol  and  fallen  in  love  with 
another.  She  hopes  he  will  not  mind,  but  better  she  should  tell 
him  now  than  w’hen  it  was  too  late.  Collapse  of  IMax  into 
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uproarious  laughter.  With  pique  mingling  with  his  relief,  Anatol 
rises  to  the  occasion,  professing  the  righteous  indignation  of  a 
wounded  spirit.  To  vindicate  his  amour-propre,  he  contemptuously 
informs  her  that  he  too  has  fallen  in  love  with  another,  but  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned  his  confession  does  come  too  late.  Only  a 
man  could  be  so  brutal,  retorts  Anna;  a  woman  would  never  be 
so  tactless  as  to  say  anything  so  crude.  And  so  this  sparkling 
comedy  ends  with  the  girl  carrying  off  the  remains  of  the  supper 
to  her  cavalier  round  the  corner. 

The  whole  cycle,  however,  should  be  read  to  appreciate  the 
racy  ripple  of  the  dialogue ,  the  subtle  malice  of  the  characterisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  general  verve  and  irony  of  these  most  sparkling  of 
comedies. 

Perhaps  at  this  moment  it  may  be  convenient  just  to  mention 
the  audacious  psychology  of  the  super-Boccaccian  Reigen.  English 
decorum,  how’ever,  forbids  anything  but  the  most  casual  allusion 
to  this  sequence  of  duologues,  w'here  all  the  members  of  the  social 
hierarchy  are  linked  together  by  participation  in  the  same  eternal 
plot. 

The  scries  Marionetten,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  has  for  its  motif  the  ironic  tragedy  of  those  w'ho  essay  to 
manipulate  the  lives  of  others.  The  best  of  the  three  plays  is 
The  Puppet-player.  To  the  happy  fireside  of  Eduard  and  Anna 
there  is  introduced  an  old  friend,  George  Merklin,  whom  the 
husband  had  casually  encountered.  Merklin  is  a  picturesque,  if 
battered,  Bohemian  w’ho  encircles  himself  somewhat  showily  with 
a  halo  of  alleged  mysticism.  The  whole  art  of  the  dramatist, 
however,  in  this  little  piece  is  devoted  to  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  light  melancholy,  in  which  the  poe.tic  isolation  of  the  second- 
rate  genius,  Merklin,  stands  in  vivid  contrast  to  the  prosaic 
happiness  of  his  less  gifted  friend.  The  climax  comes  when  it 
transpires  that  Merklin  had  loved  Anna  in  the  past  and  had 
brought  the  two  together  by  way  of  a  psychological  experiment  at 
a  Bohemian  supper. 

“The  little  girl  who  was  so  nice  to  you  simply  did  what  I 
wished.  You  two  were  the  puppets  in  my  hand.  I  pulled  the 
strings.  It  wms  arranged  that  she  should  pretend  to  be  in  love 
with  you.  For  you  always  roused  my  sympathy,  my  dear  Eduard  ; 
I  wanted  to  awake  in  you  the  illusion  of  happiness,  so  that  you 
should  be  ready  for  true  happiness  when  you  found  it.”  And  so 
this  shoddy  super-man  goes  out  into  this  lonely  world,  having 
played  with  the  fates  of  others  and  found  that  he  had  only  played 
away  his  own  life’s  happiness. 

Perhaps,  however,  Schnitzler’s  most  characteristic  series  of 
one-acters  is  Lehendige  Stunden.  Life  should  be  weighed  as 
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much  by  quality  as  by  quantity.  One  man  can  traverse  more  life 
in  a  few  seconds  than  another  in  whole  years.  It  is  typical, 
ho'wever,  of  Schnitzler’s  method  that  he  essays  not  merely  to 
lead  up  to  a  violent  climax  by  artifices  of  calculated  stage-craft 
but  to  set  the  vivid  hour  in  a  harmonious  and  poetic  frame.  The 
most  striking  of  the  series  is  the  extraordinary  fantasia,  The 
Woman  with  the  Dagger. 

Leonhardt,  a  seriously  romantic  youth,  in  apparently  the  full 
flush  of  his  first  grand  passion,  meets  by  assignation  the  wife  of  a 
dramatic  author  in  the  Eenaissance  saloon  of  a  picture  gallery. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  pictures  on  the  wall  is  that  of  a  woman 
robed  in  ■white  holding  a  dagger  in  her  uplifted  hand,  and  gazing 
at  the  floor  as  if  there  lay  there  someone  whom  she  had  murdered. 
It  is  then  in  this  atmosphere  that  our  gallant  urges  his  suit  to 
the  unresponsive  Pauline,  who  coolly  informs  him  that  she  has 
confessed  to  her  husband  that  she  is  in  danger,  and  that  they  are 
travelling  away  to-morrow.  And  then,  as  she  is  on  the  point  of 
saying  farewell,  she  stands  before  the  picture. 

Pavlixe  {looking  closer).  Who  lies  there  in  the  shadow? 

Leonhardt.  Where? 

Pattline.  Do  you  not  see? 

Leonhardt.  I  see  nothing. 

Pauline.  It  is  you. 

•Leonhardt.  I? — Pauline,  what  an  extraordinary  jest  I 

And  then,  as  they  look  and  look,  they  fall  into  an  hypnotic 
trance  and  the  clock  of  the  world  goes  back  some  five  hundred 
years.  Pauline  has  become  Paola,  and  Leonhardt,  Lionardo,  while 
the  racy  Viennese  idiom  is  turned  to  classical  blank  verse.  It 
is  early  dawn  in  the  studio  of  the  Master  Ecmigio  and  Eeraigio 
is  awmy  on  his  travels.  Lionardo  arrogates  the  claims  of  love 
on  the  strength  of  the  favours  which  he  has  just  enjoyed.  Paola 
spurns  him  as  the  mere  mechanical  toy  of  her  passion.  She 
loves,  and  has  always  loved  her  husband.  That  this  is  no  mere 
pose  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  on  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
husband  she  immediately  elucidates  the  situation.  Eemigio, 
however,  with  a  sublime  tolerance,  perhaps  more  typical  of  the 
husband  in  Mr.  Shaw'’s  Irrational  Knot  than  of  a  hot-blooded 
Italian,  pardons  Paola  on  the  general  principles  of  twentieth- 
century  philosophy.  Lionardo,  however,  piqued  and  insulted  at 
being  regarded  as 

The  glass,  the  poor  mean  glass 
From  which  a  child  drank  a  forbidden  draught. 

The  merest  pitiful  tool  of  chance  and  fate, 

vows  vengeance  on  Eemigio.  Paola  anticipates  this  vengeance  by 
killing  Lionardo  on  the  spot  wdth  a  dagger,  thus  exemplifying  the 
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pose  of  the  picture.  Eemigio  rises  to  the  occasion  and  seizes  on 
this  splendidly  tragic  attitude  to  complete  an  unfinished  portrait 
of  this  loyalest  of  wives. 

And  then  they  awaken  from  their  trance.  But  the  magnet  of 
destiny  draws  them  inexorably.  Pauline  grants  the  assignation, 
with  an  air,  however,  of  mystic  fatality,  which  shows  only  too 
well  with  what  precision  the  present  must  once  again  mirror  the 
past. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  sustained  and  elaborated  specimen 
of  our  author’s  method  is  the  ironic  ti  agedy  of  the  French 
Revolution,  The  Green  Cockatoo.  The  “Green  Cockatoo”  is  a 
house  where  brilliant,  if  disreputable,  actors  give,  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  their  aristocratic  audiences,  impromptu  representations  of 
crime  and  vice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  Henri,  the  star- 
man,  rushes  on  to  the  stage  shouting  out  that  he  has  found  his 
wife,  Leocadia,  with  her  lover  and  killed  her.  Such  a  calamity 
being  not  apparently  jmmd  facie  improbable,  even  the  manager 
is  almost  as  alarmed  as  the  audience,  till  he  realises  that  the 
whole  thing  is  but  a  histrionic  tour  de  force.  And  then,  as  the 
play  progresses,  the  atmosphere  becomes  more  and  more  lurid 
with  impending  gloom.  Jest  and  reality  intermingle  in  the 
subtlest  of  ironies.  It  is  part  of  the  entertainment  that  the  raga¬ 
muffins  should  lavish  on  their  patrons  the  freest  of  insults.  But 
is  there  not  a  paradox  within  the  paradox,  w'hen  one  remembers 
that  the  Bastille  has  fallen  that  very  day?  The  various  types, 
moreover,  of  an  aristocracy  exhibiting  the  “levity  of  people  who 
are  shortly  going  to  be  hanged  ”  are  delightfully  portrayed — the 
riveur,  “for  whom  every  day  is  lost  in  which  he  has  not  captured 
a  woman  or  killed  a  man,”  the  pretty  boy,  just  up  from  the 
provinces,  and  the  lascivious  grande  dame,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
husband’s  anxiety,  is  very  far  from  shocked  at  these  spectacular 
novelties.  And  then  Henri  rushes  on  the  stage  to  give  yet  an¬ 
other  representation  of  the  avenging  husband — and  this  time  he 
surpasses  himself,  for  he  is  but  acting  the  truth. 

Though  it  is  somewhat  outside  the  sphere  of  this  appreciation, 
it  is  impossible  to  conclude  without  some  reference  to  Schnitzler’s 
short  stories  and  to  Schnitzler’s  novels,  which  stand  on  practically 
as  high  a  level  as  his  plays.  Like  De  Maupassant,  Schnitzler  has 
only  one  real  motif.  TTnlike  De  Maupassant,  however,  it  is  the 
psychological  complications  in  which  he  is  chiefly  interested. 
In  further  contrast,  his  stories  lack  that  inevitable  precision  of 
climax  which  is  the  chief  mark  of  the  French  author.  Yet, 
perhaps,  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that,  with  their  picturesque 
atmosphere  and  pathetic  simplicity,  they  obtain  an  added  reality. 
In  +he  almost  clinical  minuteness  of  his  psychology, explicable  from 
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the  fact  that  he  was  once  a  doctor,  he  is  reminiscent  of  Mr.  Henry 
James — of  a  Mr.  James,  however,  who  writes  without  preciosity 
about  individuals  linked  with  ordinary  human  beings  by  some  shred 
of  normality.  Among  his  short  stories  we  would  mention  in  par¬ 
ticular  Die  Frau  Weisen,  Das  netie  Lied,  and  the  hypnotic 
fantasia  at  the  beginning  of  Dammerseelen.  His  latest  novel, 
moreover,  Der  Weg  ins  Freie,  is  a  chef  d’ceurre,  with  its  delicate 
and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  more  modern  phases  of  Viennese 
life.  His  style,  it  should  be  added,  flow’s  with  a  limpidity  and 
is  balanced  by  a  cadence  found  only  too  rarely  in  the  German 
language. 

To  revert,  however,  to  Schnitzler  the  dramatist,  what  are  his 
chief  claims,  his  chief  excellencies,  his  chief  defects?  It  seems 
to  us  that  the  essence  of  his  merit  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  handles 
problems  neither  as  ends  in  themselves,  as  do  the  more  advanced 
of  our  ow’n  dramatists,  nor  yet,  like  Sudermann,  as  mere  pegs 
on  w'hich  to  hang  violently  theatrical  stage  effects.  Some 
problem  may  constitute  the  centre  of  most  of  his  plays;  yet, 
w’ith  a  few  exceptions,  this  problem  is  not  presented  too  nakedly 
or  w’ithout  sufficient  relief.  Each  problem  is  bathed  in  an  artistic 
atmosphere  and  each  character  in  the  picture  limned  wdth  the 
most  subtle  psychology.  It  is  true  that,  as  has  already  been 
jxiinted  out,  many  of  the  acts  in  his  longer  dramas  exhibit  too 
strong  a  tendency  to  form  self-independent  pictures ;  yet  it  is 
this  defect  w'hich  forms  the  chief  charm  of  his  one-acters.  It 
is  true  that  nearly  all  his  characters  are  Bohemian — artists, 
flaneurs,  actresses,  journalists,  doctors,  painters — yet  each  author 
creates  as  of  right  the  population  of  his  own  individual  world; 
and  is  it  not  rather  a  claim  to  glory  to  have  attained  such  heights 
of  dramatic  celebrity  and  yet  scarcely  ever  to  have  written  a 
single  play  specifically  devoted  to  fashionable  life?  It  is  true 
that  the  ethics  of  these  plays,  with  their  chronic  and  inevitable 
intrigues,  may  strike  the  English  mind  as  somewhat  unusual; 
yet  Schnitzler  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  brilliant 
and  accurate  portrayer  of  contemporary  Viennese  life.  After 
all,  from  the  standpoint  of  dramatic  art,  that  w’hich  counts  is 
not  the  ethics  but  the  presentation  of  the  problem. 

Yet,  with  all  his  subtlety  and  all  his  problems,  he  is  never 
heavy.  Vienna  stands  intellectually  nearer  to  Paris  than  to 
Berlin,  so  that  the  Teutonic  introspection  and  sentimentalism 
are  touched  wdth  a  Gallic  sprightliness  and  a  Gallic  grace.  No 
dramatist  has  w’ritten  tragedy  with  so  light  a  hand,  or  comedy 
with  so  ironically  pathetic  a  smile  as  has  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Horace  B.  Samuel. 


THE  ITALIAN  CIECLE  AT  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 


Professor  Carlo  Segre,  whose  enlightening  and  scholarly 
article  on  “Lady  Holland’s  Salon”  appeared  in  the  two  January 
numbers  of  La  Nuova  Antologia,^  is  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those 
Italian  men  of  letters  who  make  English  literature  their  par¬ 
ticular  study,  and  has  published  several  noteworthy  books  on 
English  authors  and  poets.  He  is  Professor  at  the  Eoman 
University,  and,  having  written  many  interesting  commentaries 
on  Petrarch,  is  well  known  as  an  ardent  Petrarchista. 

In  his  article  on  “Lady  Holland’s  Salon,”  Segre  gives  to  the 
literary  world  some  hitherto  unknown  and  unpublished  letters 
that  passed  between  Lady  Holland  and  her  Italian  friends, 
together  with  other  inedited  facts  concerning  her  relations  with 
what  may  well  be  called  “The  Italian  Circle  at  Holland  House,” 
which  are  of  undeniable  importance  to  English  readers. 

With  the  first  part  of  Segre’s  article  we  need  not  concern  our¬ 
selves,  for,  admirably  as  he  sets  before  his  readers  the  annals 
of  Holland  House,  the  life  of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  the 
characters  of  the  w-ell-known  group  of  celebrities  they  entertained 
within  their  hospitable  walls,  it  is  all  familiar  ground,  and  we 
can  pass  on  to  the  second  part,  relating  entirely  to  the  Italian 
Circle,  which  is  full  of  hitherto  unpublished  and  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  matter. 

Writing  of  his  compatriots,  Segrfe  says  the  atmosphere  of 
Holland  House  was  singularly  sympathetic  to  them,  for  Lord 
and  Lady  Holland  knew  and  loved  Italy,  and,  what  is  more, 
understood  the  country  better  than  most  English  people  did,  even 
after  living  there  for  some  time ;  moreover.  Lady  Holland  felt  a 
keen  sense  of  gratitude  towards  the  fair  Southern  land  where 
she  and  her  second  husband  first  met.  The  poetry,  the  enchant 
meat,  and  the  splendid  traditions  of  that  historic  country  had 
casta  spell  over  her  even  before  her  marriage  with  Lord  Holland, 
and  her  Journal^  proves  how  wdde  was  the  circle  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  Italy  (where  she  knew  everybody,  and  made  many  life¬ 
long  friendships) ,  how  ample  were  her  opportunities  for  receiving 
impressions,  how  just  w^ere  her  observations,  and  how  appreciative 
were  the  feelings  inspired  in  her.  Later  on  the  Hollands’  sincere 
friendship  for  Italy  and  the  Italians,  together  with  their  absorbed 

(1)  “IlSalotto  di  Lady  Holland.”  Nuova  Antologia.  January  Ist  and  16th. 

(2)  The  Journal  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Holland.  Edited  by  the  Earl  of 
Echester.  London,  1908. 
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interest  in  Italian  politics,  art,  and  literature,  caused  them  to 
welcome  with  real  pleasure  and  hospitality  those  Italians  who 
brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Holland  House. 

In  Florence  Lady  Holland  had  known,  amongst  other  nota¬ 
bilities,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany;  Manfrcdini,  the  Prime 
Minister;  the  Countess  d’Albany,  the  widow  of  the  Pretender, 
and  the  friend  of  Alfieri,  the  poet,  whom  Lady  Holland  in  her 
Journal  calls  “the  Sophocles  of  Italy”;  Fontana,  the  scientist, 
who  showed  her  over  his  museum  and  explained  to  her  the  results 
of  his  experiments;  Giovanni  Fabroni,  sub-Diroctor  of  the 
Museum  at  Florence  under  Fontana,  whom  he  succeeded  as 
Director ;  Don  Xeri  Corsini,  a  leading  politician  in  Tuscany  under 
the  Grand  Dukes  Ferdinand  II.  and  Leopold  II.  ;  Vittorio 
Fossombroni,  a  profound  mathematician  who,  in  addition  to  his 
scholastic  acquirements,  was  an  active  politician  and  Minister 
for  P'oreign  Affairs  in  Tuscany  for  many  years  ;  Lorenzo  Pignotti. 
whom  Lady  Holland  calls  “a  Priggish  Abbe,”  Professor  of 
Physics  at  Florence  and  Pisa,  and  afterwards  Lector  of  the 
University  at  Pisa,  a  writer  of  fables  and  poems;  iMelchiorre 
Delfico,  a  Sicilian  historian  and  statesman  ;  and  Carlo  Greppi, 
a  Milanese  dramatic  author  and  poet. 

It  was  in  Dante’s  city  that  her  taste  for  Italian  literature  was 
formed.  She  set  herself  to  study  the  chief  Italian  poets  there, 
Ariosto  in  particular,  for  whom  she  felt  so  special  a  veneration 
that  at  a  later  period  she  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Ferrara  on  his 
account.  The  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  amused  her  considerably; 
she  read  Buonarroti’s  Tancia,  and  admired  its  poetic  simplicity, 
though  she  professed  not  to  understand  the  fresh  vividness  of  its 
rustic  spirit,  and  she  returned  again  and  again  to  her  studies  of 
La  Gernsalemme ,  II  Furioso,  and  the  delicate  verses  of  the 
Canzonierc. 

Lord  Holland’s  appreciation  of  Italy  was  not  less  than  that  of 
his  wife,  and  some  of  his  graceful  translations  of  Ariosto  go  to 
prove  how  deeply  he  was  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Cinquecento. 

Amongst  the  Italian  Cirelc  at  Holland  House  were  Giuseppe 
Pecchio,  Antonio  Canova,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and  Giuseppe  Binda. 
about  all  of  whom  Professor  Segre  has  something  interesting  to 
chronicle. 

The  first-named,  Giuseppe  Pecchio,  was  a  political  refugee 
who,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  remained  in  Lombardy,  where 
his  wTitings  in  the  Conciliatore  and  his  book  Saggio  Storico  still 
amministrazione  finanziera  delV  ex  Regno  d’ltalia  dal  1602  al 
1814.  which  were  censured  in  Vienna  and  finally  prohibited, 
''aused  him  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  the  Austrian  Gov- 
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crnnicnt.  The  events  of  18’21  did  not  find  him  inactive,  and  he 
was  one  of  those  Milanese  who  sought  Carlo  Alberto  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Regency  to  take  counsel  concerning  a  united  move¬ 
ment.  The  failure  of  the  revolutions  in  Naples  and  Piedmont 
forced  him  into  exile,  for,  had  he  lingered,  the  fate  of  Pellico 
and  Confalonieri  awaited  him.  After  wanderings  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  he  landed  in  England  in  1823,  where,  he  tells  us, 
“having  lost  both  home  and  fortune,”  he  took  up  the  same  pro¬ 
fession  as  Dionysius  “after  the  loss  of  his  crown,”  and  was  com¬ 
forted  in  the  “  tedious  profession  of  a  schoolmaster  ”  by  the 
examples  of  jNIilton  and  Machiavelli.  Later  on,  when  Pecchio’s 
friend,  Santorre  Santarosa,  decided  to  leave  England  for  Greece 
(whore  he  died  a  hero’s  death),  he  handed  over  his  numerous 
pupils  in  Nottingham  to  Count  Porro,  and  Porro  in  turn  passed 
them  on  to  Pecchio.  But  Pecchio  did  not  stay  there  long,  for 
he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  ^Modern  Languages  offered  to 
him  in  1826  by  the  Manchester  College,  York,  and  it  was  in 
Yorkshire  that  he  made  friends  with  Sydney  Smith,  one  of  the 
Holland  House  intimates.  “They  were  both  full  of  wit,  vivacity, 
and  merriment,”  wrote  Ugoni ;  “they  held  the  same  opinions  on 
many  subjects,  and  their  brilliant  sallies  and  occasional  conversa- 
j  tional  controversies  were  delightful  to  hear.  Amongst  his  English 
1  friends  no  one  appreciated  more  fully  than  Sydney  Smith  the 
varied  talents  and  frank,  open  nature  of  Pecchio.”  Professor 
I  Segre  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who  first 
introduced  Pecchio  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland ;  at  that  time  he 
was  certainly  not  “an  unknown  Italian  adventurer,”  as  Sanders 
!  insinuates  in  his  book,^  for  his  work.  La  Relazionc  dcgli  avveni- 
t  menti  della  Grecia  nella  primavera  del  1825,  a  record  of  events 

I  in  which  Pecchio  himself  had  taken  part,  had  already  gained  him 

celebrity.  Published  in  English  and  then  translated  into  various 
langiiagcs,  it  appeared  not  only  as  a  thrilling  narrative  of  recent 
facts  of  considerable  public  interest,  but  as  a  dramatic  picture  of 
modern  Greek  life.  Pecchio  was  soon  on  terms  of  such  friendly 
intimacy  with  the  Hollands  that  Sydney  Smith,  wTiting  to  Lord 
Holland  in  July,  1828,  alluded  to  the  approaching  marriage 
between  the  refugee  and  Philippa  Brockbank  (which  he  himself 
had  counselled)  in  terms  which  proved  that  the  subject  was  one 
of  familiar  interest  both  to  himself  and  the  Hollands. 

I  After  his  marriage,  Pecchio’s  circumstances  improved  in  every 
^ay,  and  he  and  his  wife  w^ent  to  live  at  Brighton,  where  they 
‘  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  company  ;  and  there  the 
I  Hollands  met  them  several  times  with  mutual  satisfaction,  for 

j  in  the  beginning  of  1834  Pecchio  wrote  to  Ugoni  :  “Brighton 

I  (1)  The  Holland  House  Circle.  Lloyd  Sanders.  London,  1908. 
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has  not  been  as  gay  as  of  late  years,  but  I  have  much  enjoyed  the  I 
society  of  the  Hollands,  and  the  epigrammatic  conversation  of  ^ 
that  elegant  and  distinguished  poet  Eogers,” 

The  zeal  for  the  independence  of  his  country  which  caused  his  j 
exile  did  not  cool  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  nor  was  he  embit¬ 
tered  against  his  persecutors ;  his  nature  was  too  lofty  and 
generous  for  any  meanness  or  animosity.  A  critic  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  when  reviewing  his  Osservazioni  Semi-Serie 
(“Semi-Serious  Observations”),  was  so  struck  by  the  nobility, 
the  good  humour,  the  modesty,  and  the  loyalty  that  were  dis¬ 
tinguishable  in  his  work  that  he  declared  the  author’s  character  , 
would  leave  the  most  agreeable  impression  on  all  who  had  the  [ 
privilege  of  knowing  him.  At  his  death,  which  was  universally  1 
regretted,  it  was  proved  how  right  the  critic  had  been  in  his  ' 
estimate  of  Pecchio. 

Antonio  Canova  came  to  London  towards  the  end  of  1815,  after  ' 
having  successfully  accomplished  his  delicate  and  difficult  mission 
to  Louis  XVIII.  to  obtain  the  restitution  of  many  of  the  chejs 
d' oeuvres  which  Napoleon  had  carried  away  from  Italy  during 
the  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  occupation. 

Amongst  the  European  Powers,  England  had  been  the  one 
which  most  vigorously  upheld  the  claim  of  the  Papal  Govern¬ 
ment,  both  by  Ministerial  notes  and  by  placing  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Roman  envoy  the  sum  of  100,000  lire  for  the  expenses  of 
transport.  It  was  therefore  partly  to  express  the  gratitude  of 
his  Government  for  the  sympathy  and  largesse  shown  by 
England,  and  partly  to  satisfy  his  own  personal  desire  to  visit  | 

London,  that  he  came  there  at  the  end  of  his  Paris  labours.  His  | 

visit  lasted  for  a  month,  and  was  one  of  continued  triumphs,  for  | 
great  personages  vied  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  enter¬ 
taining  him  at  their  London  and  country  houses,  and  everywhere 
he  met  with  the  most  cordial  welcome. 

The  artistic  world  here,  alw^ays  a  little  suspicious  and  reserved 
when  first  meeting  a  foreign  colleague — especially  one  who,  they 
had  heard,  had  come  over  to  England  to  make  money — was  soon 
reassured  on  this  account,  and  met  Canova  with  friendly  appre¬ 
ciation  when  the  truth  of  what  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Cicognara 
was  realised  :  “I  might  have  accepted  commissions  without 
number  from  the  English,  w-ere  it  not  that  those  I  have  already 
undertaken  wall  keep  me  busy  for  some  years  to  come.” 

So  the  most  celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  surrounded  him 
at  a  splendid  banquet  given  in  his  honour  in  the  Council  Room 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  The  official  world  also  received  Canova 
wdth  marked  cordiality,  and  the  Papal  Government  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that,  without  any  further  appeal,  the  sum  of 
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100,000  lire  given  for  the  transport  of  the  art  treasures  carried 
off  by  Napoleon  had  doubled  itself  during  Canova’s  stay  here. 
The  Regent,  who  expressed  his  wish  to  say  good-bye  to  Canova 
before  he  left  for  Italy,  presented  him  with  a  superb  snuff-box 
set  round  with  brilliants  containing  a  magnificent  gift.  D’Este 
relates  how  the  Prince,  when  offering  it  to  the  sculptor,  asked 
him  if  he  took  snuff?  Canova  answered  that  he  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so,  whereupon  the  Prince  added  :  “Well,  you 
must  take  what  you  find  in  this  snuff-box,  for  perhaps  it  w'ill 
please  you.” 

When  Canova  reached  home  and  opened  the  jewelled  box  he 
found  it  contained  a  five  hundred  pound  note !  Before  leaving 
England  Canova  wrote  several  letters  of  thanks  for  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  he  had  received  from  his  friends,  amongst  whom 
was  Haydon,  who  paid  him  the  compliment  of  dedicating  to  him 
his  grand  edition  of  IMilton  as  “a  token  of  his  admiration  and 
respect.” 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  Canova’s  personality  and  character 
that  attracted  and  appealed  to  the  English  nation,  which  accounts 
for  the  interest  and  sympathy  so  universally  shown  to  him.  His 
reputation  as  an  artist,  his  general  appearance,  his  simple  and 
correct  dress,  his  quiet,  restrained  manner — deferential  yet 
dignified — his  brilliant  conversation,  and  his  gentle  and  retiring 
character  made  friends  for  him  wherever  he  w'ent.  The  London 
Journal,  in  a  long  article  reporting  Canova’s  departure,  declared 
that  his  charming  ways  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  those  that  met 
him.  Xo  wonder  Canova,  writing  to  Consalvi,  said  ;  “If  I  were 
not  obliged  to  return  to  my  occupations  I  might  live  a  splendid 
life  here,  continually  entertained  by  all  these  gentlemen,  and 
were  the  season  not  rather  dull  and  wintry  I  should  be  tempted 
to  make  a  longer  sojourn  in  so  magnificent  a  capital.” 

Among  the  admiring  throng  which  welcomed  him  with  kindly 
attentions  were  Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  sculptor  dated  from  the  preceding  year.  An  interesting 
collection  of  Canova  documents  exists  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 
Bassano,  which  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  Museum  by  Canon 
G-.  B.  Sartori-Canova ,  a  half-brother  of  the  sculptor,  wdio  was 
so  devoted  to  him  that  he  had  the  patience  to  copy  many  of  the 
letters  received  and  written  by  the  artist,  and  to  collect  together 
all  sorts  of  interesting  details  about  him,  thereby  providing  pos¬ 
terity  with  some  rich  biographical  material,  from  wdiich  Professor 
Carlo  Segre  has  drawn  much  important  information.  There  is. 
in  the  collection,  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Canova  written  by 
Cavaliere  Tocco  in  London  on  July  24th,  1814,  and  given  to 
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Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  who  had  the  intention  of  spending  the  L 
winter  in  Italy.  i  j 

“These  illustrious  people,”  wrote  Tocco,  “are  so  cultivated  L  } 

themselves  that  they  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  people  v 

remarkable  for  their  talents  in  Italy.  To  whom,  then,  can  I  "  ^ 

better  send  them  than  to  you,  my  distinguished  friend,  you,  who  c 
so  worthily  uphold  the  honour  of  Italy  ?  ”  ( 

The  following  letter,  written  by  Lady  Holland  in  Italian,  ( 

proved  how  pleasant  had  been  the  intercourse  between  them  and  I  i 
how  much  they  had  enjoyed  his  clever  and  genial  conversation* j 

di  casa  20  7  brs. 

Carissimo  Cav, 

Niente  mi  ha  fatto  piu  piacere  che  il  sentire  che  siete  a  Parigi. 
Arrivammo  qui  il  cli  6  di  agosto  dopo  un  viaggio  lungo  e  penoso  a  motivo  f 

specialmente  che  il  mio  figlio  Enrico  incomiuci6  ad  essere  ammalato  nella 
vostra  bella  Venezia,  e  appena  ora  pare  ristabilito.  Pochi  giorni  dopo  il 
nostro  arrivo  giunse  il  vostro  bcl  busto  di  Napoleone,  e  stiamo  ora  pensandoa 
scegliere  un  luogo  per  collocarlo  per  restarvi  a  memoria  perpetua  dell'Eroe 
e  del  non  meno  grande  Scultore,  che  lo  a  gettato.  Non  mancai  di  ricon-  ’ 
siderare  a  Venezia  i  monumenti  da  voi  raccomandatimi,  ed  atteso  le  vostre 
istruzioni,  gli  6  veduti  ed  ammirati  con  altro  occhio  che  prima. 

La  nuova  che  oggi  vi  trovate  a  Parigi  mi  e  venuta  dal  signor  Chiaveri, 
il  quale  mi  scrive  avervi  consegnate  alcune  poche  cose  per  me  consistenti 
in  anelli  in  mosaico  scatole,  etc.,  etc.  Posso  lusingarmi  die  me  le  i 
rimetterete  in  persona?  Nulla  di  piu  gradito  che  una  vostra  visits.  Chi 
sa?  Saremmo  veramente  fortunati.  Siccome  il  vostro  amico  Lord  Cawdor  | 
e  in  Inghilterra  v’invitiamo  di  vero  cuore  di  mettere  piede  in  casa  nostra,  ■ 

dove  pure  sarete  trattato  da  amico  finchfe  vi  resterete.  La  nostra  Casa  e  ■ 

solo  un  miglio  e  tre  quart!  fuori  delle  porte  di  Londra;  questo  antico  Edifizio 
Sara  pure  glorioso  di  aver  albergato  il  gran  Canova,  dopo  aver  servito  di 
stanza  al  gran  Vandyck,  quando  era  in  Londra.  Ma  in  caso  contrario  questa 
vi  sark  rimessa  da  un  mio  amico  Monsieur  de  GrefEiihle  (?)  il  quale  potete 
consegnarle  perchfe  avrk  pronta  occasione  di  farmele  tenere.  Se  mi  late 
mancar  la  speranza  di  vedervi  qui  non  mi  private  di  vostra  nuove,  perchi 
siamo  cosi  vicini.  Mi  unisco  con  Milord  a  felicitarvi  del  vostro  felice 
arrivo,  e  vi  prego  a  considerarmi  sincerissimamente  vostra. 

Dma  serva  ed  aff.  arnica, 

Milady  Holland. 

fate  la  sopracarta, 
a  ^lilady  Holland, 

Holland  House,  London. 

(1)  At  Home,  September  20th. 

Deakest  Cavaliere, 

Nothing  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  hearing  that  you  are  in  Paris. 

We  arrived  here  the  6th  of  August,  after  a  long  weary  journey,  chiefly  because 
my  son  Henry  fell  ill  in  your  beautiful  Venice,  and  has  only  just  recovered.  A 
few  days  after  we  returned,  your  fine  bust  of  Napoleon  arrived,  and  we  are  now 
thinking  about  choosing  a  spot  where  to  place  it,  so  that  it  may  remain  as  an 
everlasting  memory  of  the  Hero  it  represents,  and  of  the  no  less  great  sculptor 
who  modelled  it.  I  did  not  fail  to  re-examine  the  monuments  you  recommended 
to  my  notice,  and  profiting  by  your  instruction  I  saw  and  admired  them  with 
different  eyes  from  heretofore.  The  news  that  to-day  you  are  in  Paris  came 
to  me  from  Signor  Chiaveri,  who  tells  me  he  has  given  you  certain  little  things 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  (unpublished)  letter  from 
Lady  Holland  to  Canova  is  the  mention  of  the  bronze  bust  of 
Xapoleon  that  stands  in  the  Dutch  Garden  at  Holland  House, 
with  a  Greek  inscription  on  its  jxjdestal  from  Homer’s  Odyssey, 
which  has  hitherto  been  catalogued  as  the  work  of  Canova  “or 
one  of  his  pupils.”  Even  Princess  Liechtenstein  in  her  book 
on  Holland  House ^  mentions  it  thus:  “Some  say  by  Canova, 
others  by  a  pupil  of  his.”  But  Lady  Holland’s  letter  establishes 
its  authenticity  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  true,  as  Segrfe  says,  that 
in  the  list  of  Canova’s  works  in  all  his  biographies  there  is  no 
mention  of  this  bust  ^ ;  but  Malamani  declares  that  although  most 
of  these  were  compiled  in  Canova’s  life-time,  they  were  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  w^hen  so  many  English¬ 
men  had  given  Canova  commissions — Blundel,  Latouche,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  and  most  of  all  Lord  Cawdor  (to  whom  Lady 
Holland  alludes),  who  w'as  one  of  the  master’s  first  patrons,  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  an  Amorino  from  him  in  1789,  and  other  things 
later,  and  who  called  him  “Amico  grandissimo”  and  “Cultissimo 
ed  adorabile  cavaliere  ” — it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Hollands, 
who  were  so  artistic  in  their  tastes,  should  have  followed  the 
example  of  their  compatriots  and  desired  to  possess  a  work  w'hich 
would  exemplify  at  one  and  the  same  time  their  cult  for  the  hero 
of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz  and  their  admiration  for  the  Italian 
sculptor. 

In  coming  to  London,  Canova  did  not  accept  Lady  Holland’s 
invitation  to  stay  with  her,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  alone — 
j  his  brother,  the  Abbe  Sartori,  accompanied  him — and  perhaps 
I  because  he  preferred  to  be  free.  Nevertheless,  Lady  Holland 
took  possession  of  him  immediately,  for  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  a 
letter  of  welcome,  wTitten  on  November  3rd,  invited  him  to 
Holland  House.®  “Comunque  siasi,”  she  wrote  in  Italian,  “0 

for  me,  mosaic  rings  and  boxes,  &c..  May  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will 
bring  them  to  me  in  person?  Nothing  would  be  more  welcome  than  your  visit. 
Who  knows?  We  should  indeed  be  fortunate.  As  your  friend  Lord  Cawdor  is 
in  England,  we  invite  you  with  all  our  hearts  to  come  to  our  house,  where  you 
will  be  treated  as  a  friend  for  as  long  as  you  can  stay.  Our  house  is  only  a  mile 
and  three-quarters  outside  the  gates  of  London.  This  ancient  dwelling  will 
acquire  an  added  glory  by  having  housed  the  great  Canova,  after  having  received 
the  great  Vandyck  under  its  roof  when  he  was  in  London.  If  you  disappoint 
me  of  seeing  you  here,  do  not  at  least  deprive  me  of  your  news,  because  we 
are  so  near.  I  unite  with  my  Lord  in  congratulating  you  on  your  safe  arrival, 
i  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  me  most  sincerely  your  devoted  servant  and  affectionate 
i  friend.  My  Lady  Holland. 

.Address  the  envelope  “Milady  Holland,  Holland  House,  London.” 
j  (1)  Holland  House,  by  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein,  London,  1874. 

I  (2)  Only  in  Missirini’s  Vita  di  Antonio  Canova  (Milano,  1825),  there  is  a 
1  mention  of  a  bust  of  Napoleon,  “in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn.” 
I  (3)  In  the  collection  of  Canova  Papers  in  the  Museum  at  Bassano 
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a  colazione,  o  a  pranzo,  o  a  qiialuque  altra  ora,  Lady  Holland  si 
lusinga  di  rivedere  domani  I’insigne  Canova  per  cui  conserva  e 
conscrvera  sempre  la  piu  alta  stima  e  I’amicizia  la  piu  sincera.”i 
Lady  Holland  insisted  on  making  all  sorts  of  engagements  for 
Canova.  She  was  very  anxious  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
him  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  according  to  her  letter,  “came 
to  London  expressly  to  meet  him,”  and,  overcoming  all  difficulties 
of  previous  engagements.  Lady  Holland  sent  the  family  coach 
to  fetch  Canova  away  from  another  visit  and  bring  him  to 
Lansdowne  House  to  lunch.  A  firm  and  lasting  friendship  was 
thus  established  between  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  sculptor,  for 
as  late  as  1818  the  former  was  writing  letters  to  Canova,  and,  ^ 
a  lasting  memorial  to  their  relations,  he  bought — Segre  thinks 
from  Prince  Canino — the  statue  of  Venus  coming  from  the  Bath, 
a  replica  by  Canova  himself  of  the  one  he  made  in  1805  for  the 
Palazzo  Pitti. 

At  Holland  House  Canova  met  the  most  famous  artists  of  the 
day — Leslie,  Hoppner,  Chantrey,  and  Flaxman — who  organised 
the  triumphal  banquet  at  the  Academy ,  and  who  wrote  after  his 
departure  to  Canova  at  Rome  :  “Ella  sar5,  sempre  un  esempio 
grande  nelle  belle  arti,  nella  bella  Italia  ed  anche  nei  paesi 
forestieri.”  ^ 

In  this  company,  Canova  held  forth  on  the  subject  of  Art  with 
such  profound  knowledge  and  authority  that  he  was  listened  to 
w’ith  admiring  attention.  The  intellectual  world  was  very  vividly 
interested  at  that  time  in  the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  which 
Lord  Elgin  had  recently  brought  from  Greece.  Canova  recog¬ 
nised  at  once  their  astonishing  perfection,  and,  writing  whilst  the 
impression  he  had  received  was  fresh  in  his  mind  to  his  friend 
Quatremere  in  Paris,  he  said  :  “Here  I  am  in  London,  my  dear 
and  best  friend,  an  amazing  capital;  beautiful  streets,  beautiful 
squares,  beautiful  churches,  great  cleanliness,  and  what  is  most 
surprising  is  that  one  sees  everywhere  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
I  have  seen  the  marbles  brought  from  Greece.  .  .  .  If  it  is  true 
that  these  are  the  work  of  Eidia,  directed  by  him,  or  finished  by 
his  own  hands,  they  clearly  show  that  the  great  Masters  were  true 
imitators  of  the  beauty  of  nature ;  there  was  nothing  affected 
about  them,  nothing  exaggerated  or  hard,  nothing,  that  is  to  say, 
conventional  or  geometrical.” 

Such  words  as  these  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression  on 

(1)  “Whichever  may  be  most  convenient,”  she  wrote,  “either  to  lunch,  or  to 
dinner,  or  at  any  other  hour.  Lady  Holland  hopes  to  see  to-morrow  the  famous 
Canova;  for  whom  she  feels,  and  will  always  feel,  the  highest  esteem,  and  the 
most  sincere  friendship.” 

(2)  “Your  example  will  always  be  a  great  one  in  Art,  both  in  Italy  and  m 
foreign  lands.” 
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the  artistic  world,  a  world  in  which  Payne  Knight  was  a  ruling 
l^wer,  and  whose  '‘ipse  dixit  no  one  dared  dispute,”  for  he  had 
pronounced  against  the  marbles  in  terms  of  contempt,  and  said  : 
“You  have  wasted  your  labour,  Lord  Elgin.  Your  marbles  belong 
to  another  period ;  they  are  not  Greek,  they  are  Eoman  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian  ”  ! 

One  of  the  best  friends  Canova  made  in  London  was  Mr. — 
afterwards  Sir  Thomas — LawTence,  who  began  to  paint  the 
sculptor’s  portrait  in  London,  and,  finishing  it  four  years  later 
in  Rome,  he  gave  it  to  Canova  as  a  present.  “A  work,”  Canova 
said,  “which  is  recognised  as  perfect  in  its  own  style.” 

Canova  had  a  great  opinion  of  this  follow’er  of  Eeynolds 
and  Romney,  and,  writing  to  Marianna  Pascoli  Angeli  about 
him,  said:  “Mr.  Lawrence  is  gi*eat  at  portraits;  he  has  the 
knack  of  taking  everyone  at  their  best,  a  most  difficult  thing. 
He  paints  also  with  a  great  sense  of  colour.”  Segre  does  not 
think  that  Canova  met  Lawrence  at  Holland  House,  but  wdth 
Lady  Abercorn,  an  old  friend  wffiom  he  had  known  in  Eome 
and  Florence  in  1793  and  1794,  when  she  was  Lady  Hatton,  and 
before  she  rose  in  rank  and  fortune  by  her  splendid  second 
marriage.  Lady  Abercorn,  who  had  kept  up  a  friendly  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Canova  ever  since  those  early  days,  welcomed 
him  with  enthusiasm  when  he  arrived  in  London. 

After  his  brief  stay  in  England,  Canova  seems  to  have  re¬ 
mained  on  intimate  terms  wuth  all  his  friends  here,  and  the  habit 
of  giving  friends  visiting  Italy  letters  of  introduction  to  Canova 
grew  more  and  more  general,  so  that  included  in  the  collection  of 
documents  at  Bassano  there  are  many  letters  from  people  the 
sculptor  had  known  at  Holland  House.  x\mongst  these  Professor 
Segre  mentions  one  from  G.  B.  Kiccolini,  the  author  of  Amaldo 
da  Brescia,  wdio  presented  Lord  and  Lady  Compton  and  other 
English  friends,  and  added,  in  terms  that  must  have  surprised  the 
sculptor:  “Since  fortune  prevents  me  from  going  to  Eome,  I 
desire  that  these  foreigners  may  admire  in  you  the  only  ornament 
of  our  unhappy  Italy  ;  you,  who  should  have  lived  in  better  times, 
were  it  not  that  Providence  gave  you  to  these  to  console  us  for 
so  many  insults.” 

In  return,  Canova  sent  all  the  most  important  Italians  w*ho 
visited  England  to  Lady  Holland,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Italian  Circle  at  Holland  House,  and  amongst  others  Cicognara, 
who  found  that  Canova’s  name  opened  every  door  for  him  and 
ensured  him  a  most  cordial  welcome. 

Ego  Foscolo  arrived  in  London  on  September  11th,  1816,  and 
was  almost  immediately  introduced  to  Lord  and  Lady  Holland 
at  Holland  House.  It  was  not  Eogers  who  presented  him  there, 
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as  Sanders^  asserts,  but  Signor  Giuseppe  Binda,  who  was  still 
alive  when  Orlandini  and  Mayer  published  Foscolo’s  Epistohm 
and  was  therefore  able  to  inform  them  that  it  was  Barone  Trechi 
who  happened  to  tell  him  of  Foscolo’s  arrival  in  London  in  the 
l^resence  of  Lord  Holland,  whereupon  the  latter  immediatelv 
expressed  his  desire  to  make  the  poet’s  acquaintance.  This  was 
soon  an  accomplished  fact,  thanks  to  Binda,  who  had  met  him 
at  Florence,  as  all  who  have  read  the  Epistolario  are  aware;  but 
few  people  seem  to  know  who  this  Giuseppe  Binda  was  who 
occupied  such  a  prominent  place  in  the  Italian  Circle  at  Holland 
House.  Although  he  was  an  indefatigable  bookworm,  he  never 
wrote  anything  for  the  Press,  and  this  reluctance  to  see  himseli 
in  print  makes  it  difficult  for  posterity  to  gather  any  facts  about 
him,  except  such  traditions  as  have  been  given  by  word  of  mouth 
by  those  who  knew’  him  in  London  and  in  Leghorn,  where  he  T 
lived  in  his  old  age.  The  editors  of  the  Epistolario,  and  Chiarini  a 
in  more  recent  times,  assert  that  ho  was  a  gentleman  from  Lucca  G 
w’ho  was  Lord  Holland’s  guest,  and  Foscolo  declared  that  he  I 
found  him  established  permanently  in  Holland  House,  where  he  | 
undertook  to  write  letters  of  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  people  for  K 
Lord  and  Lady  Holland,  and  accompanied  them  in  their  travels  I 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.-  The  truth  is  that  he  lived 
with  them  as  a  sort  of  dependent,  attended  to  their  affairs,  and 
acted  as  a  confidential  secretary  for  some  years,  during  which 
the  Hollands  liked  and  trusted  him.  They  particularly  appre-  ' 
dated  his  culture  and  love  of  books,  and  in  consequence  he  became 
librarian  in  their  fine  library,  wHere  Ugo  Foscolo  constantly  went 
to  him  for  advice  or  assistance ;  but  in  the  end  he  unfortunately 
became  mixed  up  in  a  not  very  creditable  business  transaction 
which  lost  him  the  confidence  of  his  patrons. 

When  he  left  the  Hollands  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
given  the  post  of  United  States  Consul  at  Leghorn ;  and  Dr. 
Bonamici  (now  a  very  old  man)  remembers  him  perfectly  as  an 
attractive  fellow’,  more  English  than  Italian,  always  absor'oed  in 
his  passion  for  research,  and  collecting  old  manuscripts,  volumes, 
and  pamphlets,  and  therefore  quite  a  unique  personage  in  those 
times  and  in  that  tow’n.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  an  evil  genius 
in  matters  of  finance,  for  in  the  Leghorn  ^lunicipal  Archives 
from  1853  to  1860  there  w’as  not  a  year  in  which  some  legal  case 
was  not  given  against  him !  In  1859  his  credentials  were  on 
this  account  w’ithdrawn  from  him  and  he  was  turned  out  of  his 

(1)  The  Holland  Ilouee  Circle,  by  Lloyd  Sanders.  London,  1908. 

(2)  Foscolo  Epist,  p.  333.  Sydney  Smith  met  him  in  Paris  in  1826,  travelling 
with  the  Hollands.  Letters  of  the.  Herd.  Sydney  Smith,  pp.  255,257,  in  .1  Memoir 
of  the  Itei'd.  Sydney  Smith,  by  his  daughter,  with  a  selection  from  hts  Letters. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Austin.  London,  1855. 
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house,  so  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  a  wanderer,  and  no  one 
knows  where  the  end  found  him, 

I  Probably  no  one  would  ever  remember  Giuseppe  Binda’s  name 
if  he  had  not  been  mixed  up  for  a  time  with  Ugo  Foscolo  in 
I  England,  and  were  it  not  for  his  praiseworthy  conduct  at  Leghorn 
r  during  the  troublous  times  of  INIay,  1849,  when  he  saved  the 
^  lives  of  Salvi  and  Viti,  who,  with  their  families,  took  refuge  in 

i  his  house  in  order  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  populace,  “And 

this,”  Pietro  Martini  said  in  his  Diary,  “was  only  the  first  of 
i  many  heroic  deeds  by  wdiich  he  saved  a  large  number  of  people, 
first  from  a  frenzied  crowd  and  later  from  the  Austrians,” 

The  Hollands  were  in  such  close  touch  with  the  Italian  intel- 

*  lectual  world,  and  followed  its  movements  with  such  interest, 

I  that  Foscolo,  the  author  of  Jacopo  Ortis  and  1  Sepolcri,  was 

already  well  known  to  them  by  repute,  which  accounts  for  the 
intimate  friendship  that  immediately  sprang  up  between  them. 
Political  questions  had  also  something  to  do  with  the  cordial' 
reception  he  received  in  England  :  the  party  to  w^hich  the 
Hollands  belonged  sought  to  show  its  sympathy  with  those 
1  refugees  who,  driven  out  of  their  own  land  by  oppression,  sought 
[  refuge  on  British  soil.  In  Pecchio’s  curious  book,  Osservazioni 
=  Smi-Scrie  di  tin  Esule  suW  Inghilterra,  there  is  a  chapter  which 
one  should  remember  when  considering  the  last  hard-worked 
period  of  Foscolo’s  existence.  In  this  chapter  Pecchio  describes 

•  the  excited  curiosity  with  which  the  exiles  w’ere  received  when 
they  first  arrived  in  England,  at  dinners,  receptions,  and  fes¬ 
tivities  given  in  their  honour  by  Lord  This  and  Lady  That  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Liberal  Party,  followed  often  by  “not  at  home” 
and  the  indifference  that  discouraged  and  thrust  them  back  into., 
misery. 

;  “A  great  fuss,”  he  said,  “great  invitations,  great  praises,  great 
I  exaggerations  for  a  few  days,  and  afterwards  an  eternal  silence  !  ” 
Lady  Dacre,  in  a  remarkable  unpublished  letter  written  in 
June,  1827,*  wrote  to  Ugo  Foscolo  that  he  owed  the  prominent 
position  ho  held  in  the  highest  London  society  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  “political  career,”  and  Smiles  asserts  that  those  who  most 
powerfully  helped  Canova  were  the  Whigs,  who  saw"  in  him  “a 
martyr  of  liberty,”  Whilst  in  Italy  Pellico  said  to  Signora 
‘  Quirina  Magiotti  :  “I  heard  from  an  Englishman  who  came  here 
I  a  few  days  ago  from  London  that  Ugo’s  article  on  Parga,  and 
s  some  other  writings  or  manuscripts  about  the  Greek  islands,  have 

■  (1)  This  letter,  and  many  others  to  Foscolo  from  English  friends,  is  preserved 

amongst  the  Foscolo  Manuscripts  at  the  Labronica  Library  at  Leghorn,  which 

I'fehope  soon  to  see  published,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  Italian  literature,  but 
also  for  that  of  England.  To  this  group  belong  nearly  all  the  letters  from  the 
Hollands  and  other  English  friends  which  are  quoted  in  the  following  pages. 
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made  a  tremendous  sensation  in  England ;  the  Opposition  praise  I 
him  highly,  and  the  Government  organs  attack  him  with  violent 
invective.” 

g 

However  this  may  be,  from  the  very  first  month  of  his  sojourn  ^ 
in  London  Foscolo  became  an  intimate  of  Holland  House. 
Amongst  the  Foscolo  papers  at  the  Labronica  there  are  manv 
letters  from  the  Hollands  inviting  him  to  lunch,  or  to  dinner,  j 

or  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them,  and  in  the  Epistohrio  ^  j. 
there  are  frequent  allusions  to  answers  to  these  invitations,  refer-  i 
ring  especially  to  the  last  months  of  1816  and  to  the  following  I  ^ 
year.  ^ 

In  his  letters  to  Binda  from  the  country  he  often  wrote  regret-  ] 

fully  of  London,  from  whence  “a  short  journey  could  bring  him  t 

to  Holland  House  ”  ;  and  in  one  he  deplored  not  being  able  to  ^ 

pass  at  least  a  few  days  at  Holland  House,  which  he  called  “a  ?  ^ 

place  where  I  am  always  better  than  in  London.”  He  was  so  I  ^ 
happy  there  that  he  spent  most  of  his  leisure  with  the  Hollands,  !  ( 

so  that  he  was  quite  miserable  w'hen  they  went  away  on  a  journey  1 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  France.  |  ] 

Lady  Westmorland,  who  was  one  of  his  protectors,  under-  ^ 
standing  how  much  he  must  miss  them  in  their  temporary  j 

absence,  wrote  asking  Miss  Hodgson  to  procure  him  introductions  , 

and  support,  adding  :  “The  absence  of  Lord  Holland  is  a  serious  I  < 

loss  to  him,  because  he  lives  principally  there,  and  until  they  | 

return  I  should  like  to  find  him  some  friends.”  |  j 

He  certainly  took  up  his  abode  in  Edward  Square  in  order  to  I  ] 

be  near  Holland  House,  and,  as  he  told  Lady  Flint,  he  was  thus  | 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  library  without  being  obliged  to  I  ] 

live  in  the  house.  “I  love  even  the  dogs  at  Holland  House,”  he  I  j 

said  to  her,  “but  if  I  remain  too  long  in  other  people’s  houses  I  j 

I  become  hateful  to  my'^self.”  |  | 

IMiss  Pigou  tried  to  get  him  to  leave  London ,  and ,  writing  to  I  ^ 

him,  said  :  “Mais  le  fait  est  que  vons  ne  pouvez  vous  resoudre  I  j 

a  quitter  les  lieux  que  va  bientot  abiter  the  (sic)  bien  aimee  Lady  1 
Holland,  e  quella  sua  Corte.”  1 

From  Lady  Holland,  in  truth,  he  received  nothing  but  demon¬ 
strations  of  friendship.  She  always  seemed  to  w’ant  him  to  be 
wnth  her ;  she  invited  him  often  to  her  box  at  the  opera,  and  sent  * 
him  little  presents  of  game  and  other  delicacies.  ‘ 

He  wms  enchanted  with  so  much  kindness,  and  did  not  hide  |  < 

his  gratitude,  so  that  Lady  Westmorland  once  assured  him  that 
she  had  repeated  to  Lady  Holland,  “toutes  les  belles  choses  1 
qu’il  avait  dit  d’elle.”  Then,  when  Lady  Holland’s  son  by  her 
first  marriage,  young  Webster,  went  to  Italy  on  a  pleasure  trip,  ji  i 
Foscolo  gave  him  a  letter  to  his  friend  Isabella  Teotochi  Albrizzi  |  ^ 
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at  Venice,  begging  her  to  receive  him  kindly  for  his  mother’s 
sake,  “from  whom  he  had  received  and  still  received  much 
gracious  hospitality.” 

Lady  Holland’s  lasting  friendship  for  the  Countess  d’Albany, 
which  she  had  kept  up  even  at  a  distance  in  memory  of  her 
younger  days,  was  reflected  in  her  kindness  to  Foscolo — a  mutual 
friend— so  that  every  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Countess  at  that  time 
made  mention  of  English  friends  and  carried  Lady  Holland’s 
greetings;  and,  when  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  own 
country,  Lady  Holland  entrusted  a  number  of  little  gifts  to  his 
care  for  him  to  deliver  to  the  Countess  d’Albany  and  other  old 
Italian  friends.  Foscolo  especially  appreciated  Lady  Holland’s 
talents  and  her  literary  culture.  It  w'as  the  wish  of  his  heart 
that  she  should  see  all  his  writings,  so  he  sent  her  by  Eogers  one 
of  the  first  copies  of  the  new  edition  of  Ortis  and  “un’  altra 
cosetta”  which  was  a  copy  of  his  translation  of  Sterne’s 
Sentimental  Journey. 

Distrustful  as  he  was  of  the  counsels  of  others,  he  turned  to 
Lady  Holland  for  advice — as,  for  instance,  concerning  the  preface 
of  the  book  he  undertook  to  write  about  England  (but  never  did), 
for  which  he  asked  her  frank  and  honest  opinion.  “Dacche  le 
donne  in  fatto  di  convenienza  e  di  gusto  ne  sanno  assai  piu  de’ 
sapienti.”  ^ 

As  for  Lord  Holland,  what  he  thought  of  Foscolo  is  showm  in 
the  opinion  he  expressed  one  day  to  Wilbraham.  “I  really  think 
he  is  the  most  clever  man  I  ever  met  in  my  life.”  ^ 

Brought  up  in  the  cult  of  classicism.  Lord  Holland  thought  very 
highly  of  Foscolo’s  vast  classical  knowledge,  in  proof  of  which 
there  is  amongst  the  Labronica  papers  a  letter  written  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  their  friendship — in  January,  1817 — in  which  he 
took  counsel  with  the  poet  regarding  the  composition  of  a  Latin 
epigraph  in  memory  of  Charles  Fox.  Few  of  those  who  read  the 
inscription — 

Car  :  Jac  :  Fox. 

Cui  Plurimae  Consentiunt  Gentes 
Populi  Primarium  Fuisse  Virum. 

at  the  base  of  the  statue  are  aw^are  that  a  foreigner  helped  to 
compose  it,  one  who  had  learnt  to  love  the  memory  of  that 
courageous  champion  of  Liberal  ideas. 

When  Foscolo  decided  to  go  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  he  opened  his 
heart  to  Lord  Holland  as  to  a  brother,  describing  to  him  the 

(1)  Since  in  matters  of  propriety  and  tasto  women  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  savants. 

(2)  See  Roger  Wilbraham’s  letter  to  Adam  of  March  10th,  in  the  Labronica 
MSS. 
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reason  for  his  project,  his  present  circumstances,  and  his  hopes 
for  the  future,  to  which  Lord  Holland  replied  in  a  touchincr  a 

letter,  full  of  sympathy,  approving  his  resolution — which,  how-  a 

ever,  caused  so  much  sorrow  and  regret — and  exhorting  him  1 

to  work  in  order  that  posterity  might  enjoy  the  results  of  his  i 
labours.  { 

]\Iiss  Pigou,  to  whom  Ugo  Foscolo  showed  that  affectionate  1 
and  consoling  letter,  was  right  in  saying,  “Je  vous  renvoie  la 
lettre  de  Lord  Holland,  qui  n’est  pas  celle  d’un  homme  ordinaire.  i 

File  est  tout  a  fait  a  conserver,  car  elle  montre  tout  le  cas  que  ' 

fait  de  vous  une  personne  dont  I’amitie  feroit  honneur  a  qui  que  i 

ce  fut.  II  est  impossible  de  s’exprimer  avec  plus  de  chaleur  et  * 

je  voudrois  bien  que  vous  suivissiez  ses  conseils.” 

Segre  says  Lord  Holland  conquered  in  Foscolo’s  case  the  i 

natural  reserve  that  Englishmen  feel  about  entering  into  the 
private  affairs  of  others,  and  interested  himself  in  his  financial 
affairs,  even  helping  him  wdth  money.  In  the  rough  copy  of  a 
letter  Foscolo  wrote  in  July,  1817,  published  in  the  Epistolario, 
these  significant  words  appear  :  “In  the  meantime  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  write  to  you  ...  to  thank  you  for  the  sum  lent  to  me, 
for  which  I  have  left  a  sealed  receipt  in  the  hands  of  Sig.  Federigo 
Grig.” 

Lord  Holland’s  kind  thoughtfulness  is  further  shown  in  his 
anxiety  for  Foscolo’s  health,  which  w’as  never  very  robust.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  his  leaving  England  feeling  ill,  and 
implored  him  to  consult  a  celebrated  English  surgeon  before  he 
left.  But  most  eloquent  of  all  is  this  note,  written  by  Lord 
Holland  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1816,  to  the  poet,  thanking 
him  for  the  gift  of  a  rare  book  containing  two  Philippics  attri¬ 
buted  to  Tassoni  : 

Eu  verite,  mon  cher  Monsieur  Foscolo,  vous  etes  trop  bon.  Pourquoi  vous 
priver  de  ce  livre?  Puisque  vous  le  voulez,  je  I’accepte.  La  rarete  du  livre, 
la  reputation  de  I’auteur  et  I’esprit  du  patriotisme  qu’il  respire  lui  donnent 
un  grand  int^ret.  Mais  j'y  mettrai  un  plus  grand  prix  comme  une  preuve 
de  I’amitie  de  celui  qui  ne  ceda  h  I’auteur,  soit  en  g^nie  ni  en  esprit  et  qui  ^ 
assurement  du  cotd  des  lumiferes  et  dcs  connaissances  lui  est  bien  superieur. 

Tout  vous, 

Holland. 

This  letter  is  of  great  interest ,  as  in  it  Lord  Holland  proclaims 
Foscolo’s  superiority  to  Tassoni,  the  great  Italian  poet  of  the 
Seicento. 

It  is  said  that  men  of  genius  are  fond  of  y^oung  people,  and 
certainly  Foscolo  was  one  of  these.  He  show'ed  great  affection  for 
Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland’s  son  and  heir,  and  often  wrote  of 
him  in  his  correspondence  with  Binda  with  almost  paternal 
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tenderness.  When  Horner  died  so  prematurely,  Henry  Fox  was 
as  cast  down  with  grief  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  his  own  relations, 
and  it  was  principally  for  young  Fox  that  Foscoio  made  that 
translation  into  Italian,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  speeches  in 
Horner’s  honour  delivered  in  Parliament,  a  gift  which,  accom¬ 
panied  by  words  of  sincere  condolence,  the  poet  sent  him  in  May, 
1817. 

As  for  young  Fox,  he  attached  himself  to  Foscolo  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generous  nature,  and  that  is  why  his  father, 
writing  from  Brussels  when  he  thought  the  poet  was  starting 
for  Greece,  said  ;  “Henry  does  not  know  how  to  reconcile  himself 
to  the  idea  of  not  finding  you  in  England  any  more.” 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  Foscolo  at  Holland  House  w’ere 
many  and  various.  First  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  boon  it  was  to  him  to  find  himself  in  so  restful  and  pleasant 
a  milieu  after  all  the  troubles  he  had  gone  through.  Then  the 
name  of  Holland  was  a  passport  that  opened  the  doors  of  all  the 
literary  world,  so  necessary  to  him  in  order  that  he  might  succeed. 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection  from  Lord  Holland  to  the  poet 
is  an  invitation  in  order  to  present  him  to  several  people  who  in 
his  opinion  might  be  of  service  to  him ;  and  there  are  two  others 
which  warmly  recommend  him  to  Longman  and  Murray. 
Foscolo’s  business  relations  with  the  latter  were  entirely  success¬ 
ful,  for  Alurray,  who  paid  him  £‘100  for  his  article  on  Petrarch 
to  be  published  in  the  Quarterly ,  wrote  to  the  effect  that  he  never 
parted  more  willingly  with  his  money  than  in  this  case,  on  account 
of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held  him. 

At  Holland  House  Foscolo  met  Allen,  another  intimate,  and  it 
was  he  who  put  him  into  communication  with  Jeffrey,  the  editor 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  whom  he  sent  his  work  on  Dante, 
which  was  translated  into  English  by  Mackintosh,  the  author  of 
Vindkiae  Gallicae,  who  was  another  persona  grata  at  Holland 
House.  It  was  also  there  that  Foscolo  first  met  Horner,  and  when 
the  latter  went  aw’ay  to  Italy  in  search  of  health,  Foscolo,  w^ho  had 
become  attached  to  him,  wrote  to  Signora  Quirina  Magiotti  : 

I  have  given  Mr.  Horner  a  letter  for  you.  He  is  one  of  the  finest  orators 
in  Parliament,  and  he  goes  to  Tuscany  to  get  well.  Please  God  he  may, 
loT  be  leaves  us  in  almost  a  dying  state  I  Do  help  him  all  you  can ! 

And  Horner,  who  shared  the  Hollands’  affection  for  Foscolo, 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy  was  glad  to  be  able  to  give  good  accounts 
of  Foscolo  to  his  friends,  and  to  tell  them  how  much  “his  genius 
was  appreciated  by  the  great  men  in  England.”  Alas !  not  long 
afterwards  Horner  passed  away  at  Pisa,  young,  brilliant,  and  full 
of  promise. 
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Eogers,  the  poet,  was  another  acquaintance  Foscolo  made 
at  Holland  House.  We  know  him  to  have  been  chary  of 
making  friends,  but  towards  Foscolo  he  was  most  cordially  dis¬ 
posed,  and  to  him  the  Italian  poet  dedicated  his  English  edition 
of  Ortis.  Besides  those  letters  in  the  Epistolario  which  refer  to 
that  dedication,  there  are  amongst  the  MSS.  several  notes  from 
Eogers  which  prove  how  often  he  desired  to  have  Foscolo’s  com¬ 
pany  in  his  house,  the  entry  to  which  was  a  rare  privilege  ;  and  at 
these  pleasant  festivities  in  which  he  took  part  Foscolo  shone  by 
reason  of  his  ready  wit  and  quickness  of  observation,  of  which 
Hobhouse  w’rites  in  his  Diary.  The  regard  Eogers  had  for  him 
was  so  evident  that  people  turned  to  Foscolo  when  they  had  need 
of  Eogers,  and  Lady  Flint,  whenever  she  desired  a  visit  from  the 
author  of  The  Pleasures  of  Memory,  used  to  ask  Foscolo  to  bring 
his  unwilling  friend  “in  toic”  Even  Miss  Pigou,  writing  to 
Foscolo,  calls  Eogers  votre  ami  Rogers  and  Vami  Rogers.  With 
so  many  brilliant  friends,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  Foscolo 
wrote,  “As  for  fame,  I  see  myself  honoured  and  exalted  by  all 
here.  Miladies  come  in  their  carriages  to  my  door  and  ask  after 
me,  and  Milords  and  men  of  letters  often  bear  me  friendly 
company  ”  ? 

However,  on  September  6th,  1818,  Foscolo  wrote  as  follows  to 
the  Countess  d’ Albany  ; 

Now  I  must  tell  you  also  of  Lady  Holland,  of  whom  at  first  I  appeared 
to  be  a  favourite,  but,  either  because  I  have  not  known  how  to  keep  in  her 
good  graces  or  because  sympathies  are  not  lasting,  she  has  cooled,  and  I 
have  frozen. 

What  had  happened?  What  was  the  reason  of  the  change? 
The  cause  was  the  character,  the  temperament  of  Foscolo.  Im¬ 
petuous  and  often  violent  in  his  behaviour,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  even  Lord  Holland,  so  indulgent  and  kind,  after  praising, 
in  a  letter  to  Horner,  Foscolo’s  “learning  and  vivacity  and  great 
elevation  of  mind,”  should  have  deplored  the  violence,  enthusiasm, 
and  resentment  which  he  was  not  capable  of  controlling. 

Sir  Henry  Holland,  who  liked  him,  attended  him  in  his  last 
illness,  and  helped  him  as  much  as  he  could,  after  dw’elling  on  his 
talents  and  originality,  added  :  “He  was  irritable  and  impetuous 
to  a  degree  w'hich  verged  on  madness.  I  have  seen  him  in  the 
excitement  of  contradiction  get  up  from  table  and  go  up  and  down 
the  room  with  his  knife  in  his  hand.” 

So  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  an  imperious  woman  like  Lady 
Holland  would  not  allow  such  explosive  conduct  to  disturb  the 
rigid  discipline  of  her  Court.  She  might  put  up  with  romantic 
and  strange  behaviour  from  Byron,  as  the  author  of  Childe  Harold, 
but  there  was  no  reason  for  her  to  tolerate  such  a  want  of  manners 
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in  a  wandering  poet  who  came  to  England  for  refuge  ;  and,  in  the 
words  of  Jekyll,  “at  Holland  House  they  grew  dead  sick  of  him.” 


Unfortunately  these  feelings  spread,  at  least  according  to  the 
cruel  testimony  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  wrote  a  scurrilous 
criticism  about  Ugo  Foscolo  during  his  lifetime  unworthy  of  so 
great  a  man. 

To  his  social  misfortunes  his  poverty  contributed  not  a  little, 
Segre  says.  He  explains  his  meaning  by  adding  that,  as  English 
people  are  naturally  generous  and  inclined  to  largesse,  if  Foscolo 
had  come  to  them  as  an  exile  desirous  of  earning  his  bread,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  Baretti,  or  some  of  his  famous  contemporaries,. 
Pecchio,  Santa  Kosa,  or  Porro,  assistance  would  not  have  been 
wanting,  and  with  it  the  sympathy  of  all.  But,  Professor  Segre 
tells  us,  he  came  with  a  conquering  air  into  the  great  London 
world— w'hich  was,  and  is,  full  of  prejudices — claiming  to  be 
treated  as  an  equal ;  and  this  attitude  was  not  justified  by  the  state 
of  his  finances,  so  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  stay  here 
he  had  to  accept  gifts  of  even  a  few  pounds  from  Lord  Guildford, 
Lady  Westmorland  and  others. 

It  was  then  customary  for  the  nobility  to  give  similar  small 
presents  to  literary  men ;  Lady  Holland,  for  instance,  sent  a  gift 
of  the  kind  to  Thomas  Campbell,  by  which  he  was  saved  the 
ignominy  of  a  debtor’s  prison — a  kind  action  which  in  his  old  age 
he  remembered  with  deep  gratitude.  But  these  were  gifts  as 
between  patron  and  client,  and  were  accepted  in  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  they  w’ere  given ;  yet  it  was  impossible  to  treat 
Foscolo  in  the  same  manner,  for  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of  his 
friends  of  that  time  we  find  how  difficult  and  embarrassing  it  was 
to  overcome  his  pride  and  render  him  assistance.  He  could  not 
maintain  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself  without  means — 
once  recognised  as  a  dependent  it  would  have  been  untenable — 
so  he  was  right  when  he  declared  to  Signora  Quirina  Magiotti  ; 
“Woe  is  me,  if  I  have  to  beg !  ”  And  what  he  said  w^as  approxi¬ 
mately  true  when,  having  decided  to  give  private  lessons,  he  wrote 
to  Lady  Dacre  :  “I  feel.  Milady,  sincere  and  profound  sorrow  for 
you  and  for  all  those  who,  like  you,  not  foreseeing  that  I  should 
end  by  becoming  a  teacher  of  languages,  have  opened  their  houses 
to  me,  assuming  that  I  would  continue  to  live  as  a  gentleman.” 

The  lady,  more  generous  and  kind  than  the  Wizard  of  the  North, 
answered  :  “Vous  serez  toujours  Ugo  Foscolo  quand  on  vous 
trouverait  labourant  la  terre  ou  raccommodant  vos  souliers.”  And 
in  this  same  letter,  which  he  received  a  few  months  before  he 
died,  she  added  :  “We  desire  to  see  you  regain  a  position  w-hich 
will  enable  you  to  reappear  in  our  world.” 

The  alienation  of  Lady  Holland’s  sympathies  led  to  the  breaking 
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off  of  Foscolo’s  connection  with  Holland  House.  It  is  true  he  still 
went  there,  but  at  rare  intervals;  and,  writing  to  the  Countess 
d’ Albany,  he  spoke  of  “two  visits  every  three  months,”  and  even 
these  came  to  an  end  in  1819.  Some  complimentary  correspond¬ 
ence  continued,  however,  for  in  1820  we  find  a  note  from  Lady 
Holland  thanking  him  for  a  presentation  copy  of  his  Ricciarda, 
but  no  more. 

Of  the  good  Lord  Holland,  who  frequently  pieced  together  the 
threads  of  his  autocratic  wife’s  broken  friendships,  it  may  be  said 
that  his  kindly  feelings  for  the  poet  survived  for  some  time.  He 
praised  and  encouraged  him  in  his  work,  and  w'hen  the  outbreak 
at  Naples  took  place  he  turned  to  Foscolo  for  news  of  the 
Carbonari  and  of  the  Austrian  laws  against  them  and  the  Free¬ 
masons. 

The  story  of  the  Petrarch  letters  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition  hero.  A  mere  outline  will  suffice  : 

Three  of  Petrarch’s  manuscript  letters  were  lent  to  Foscolo  from 
the  Holland  House  library  in  the  summer  of  1821,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  publish  them  in  facsimile  in  his  Essays  on  Petrarch.  A 
letter  from  Buonaiuti,  Henry  Fox’s  Italian  master,  exists  in  the 
Labronica  Library  at  Leghorn  asking  for  the  return  of  these 
letters,  but  Foscolo  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  request,  for 
they  were  not  to  be  found  !  His  sorrow  and  dismay  can  well 
be  imagined,  and  the  only  person  who  appeared  unconcerned  at 
the  loss  w’as  Lord  Holland  himself.  The  poet,  during  the  painful 
period  that  elapsed  before  the  letters  were  finally  found  (between 
the  leaves  of  the  Iliad  in  which  Foscolo  had  placed  and  forgotten 
them)  and  restored  to  Lord  Holland  (in  1823),  was  assailed  by 
many  malevolent  accusations,  the  Abbe  Meneghelli  being  foremost 
amongst  his  detractors.  Deeply  wounded  and  distressed,  Foscolo 
offered  Lord  Holland  his  most  precious  literary  treasure,  a  Homer 
annotated  by  Alfieri.  This  he  declined  in  kind  and  generous  terms, 
to  which  Foscolo  replied  : 

Votre  lettre.  Milord,  ajoute  k  mon  respect  et  k  mon  estime  pour  vous; 
mais  il  n’y  aura  que  le  recouvrement  des  manuscrits  qui  pourra  jamais  me 
consoler. 

The  last  days  of  Foscolo’s  life  were  darkened  and  saddened  by 
poverty,  a  debtor’s  prison,  and  a  wild  struggle  to  redeem  his  fallen 
fortunes.  His  character  is  summed  up  by  Vernon  Lee  ^  in  the 
following  forcible  words  : 

Poor,  vain,  passionate  and  proud,  torn  between  the  selfish  impulses  of  an 
exactingly  sensuous  and  imaginative  nature,  and  the  rigid  sense  of  duty  of  a 
heroic  and  generous  mind,  Ugo  Foscolo  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
genuine  victims  of  that  sickness  of  disappointed  hope  and  betrayed  entliu- 


(1)  The  Countess  of  Albany.  Vernon  Lee. 
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siasm,  of  that  Weltschmerz  of  which  personal  misfortunes  seemed  as  but 
the  least  dreadful  part,  that  came  upon  the  noblest  minds  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  which  he  painted,  with  great  energy  and  truthfulness,  in  his  early 
novel  Jacopo  Ortis.  His  career  was  broken  by  his  determination  never  to 
come  to  terms  with  any  sort  of  baseness,  his  happiness  destroyed  by  political 
disappointment,  literary  feuds,  and  a  number  of  love  affairs  into  which  his 
weaker,  more  passionate  and  vainer,  yet  not  more  ungenerous  temper  was 
for  ever  embroiling  him. 


Towards  the  end  the  only  old  friends  Foscolo  saw  belonging  to 
the  Holland  House  circle  were  Charles  Fox  and  Allen.  The 
former  sent  him  several  affectionate  letters,  whilst  the  latter 
promised  to  find  him  pupils  to  form  an  Italian  class.  And  Allen 
reminds  us  of  Jeffrey,  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  w'ho 
published,  in  the  summer  of  1827,  Foscolo’s  article  on  the  work 
of  Daru  (which  jMurray  had  refused),  for  which  he  sent  him 
thirty  guineas,  a  sum  that  w’as  of  no  small  assistance  to  him  in 
those  anxious  days. 

Lord  Holland’s  kindly  figure  appeared  only  once  more  in  the 
life  of  this  brilliant  but  ill-fated  Italian  WTiter,  when,  having  dis¬ 
covered  his  address  and  heard  of  the  grave  state  of  his  health,  he 
sent  some  bottles  of  rare  old  wine  from  his  famous  cellars  at 
Holland  House  to  his  friend  of  former  days. 

That  such  thoughtful  consideration  was  not  thrown  away  on 
Ugo  Foscolo  is  proved  by  his  w’ords  :  “I  would  not  go  to  Heaven 
with  Lady  Holland,  but  I  would  gladly  go  to  Hell  wuth  his 
Lordship.” 

Ethel  M.  de  Fonblanque 
(Mrs.  Arthur  H.\rter). 


PIOTE  AEKADIEVITCH  STOLYPIN. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  Eussian,  lately  in  Berlin  on  his  way  home  from 
studying  a  British  General  Election,  was  asked  by  the  writer  what 
British  foreign  experts  said  about  his  country’s  affairs.  The 
Eussian,  it  appeared,  had  been  concerned  to  learn  the  views  of 
our  ruling  circles,  our  foreign  officialdom,  party  chiefs,  directors 
of  great  newspapers.  On  the  writer  perhaps  presumptuously 
doubting  w^hether  these  great  men  were  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions,  he  was  properly 
rebuked  by  the  answer :  “  They  are  better  informed  than 
you  think,  but  will  not  admit  it.”  This  implication  that  our 
policy  towards  the  European  Continent  is  guided  more  by  dis¬ 
cretion  than  frankness — in  other  words,  is  largely  based  upon  a 
conscious  and  dangerous  falsehood — induced  the  writer  to  prepare 
a  short  study  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who  to-day  incarnates 
for  foreigners  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  Constitutional  Eussia. 

The  present  is  timely,  for  now  that  his  task  is  accomplished 
any  morning  may  bring  news  of  this  really  great  man’s  fall.  His 
critics  are  busy.  Unable  to  withhold  him  envied  credit  for  the 
successful,  slow  erosion  of  the  Constitution  of  1905,  they  concen¬ 
trate  elsewhere ;  deride  his  supposed  weakness  in  upholding 
authority,  and  contrast  to-day’s  administrative  chaos  with  the 
discipline  maintained  by  his  teacher,  M.  Plehve.  But  as  the 
most  censorious  critics  are  mere  idle  Court  intriguers,  themselves 
the  main  exploiters  of  the  anarchy  they  profess  to  lament,  the 
reproach  is  plainly  unjust.  More  cogent  by  far  is  the  defence  of 
M.  Stolypin’s  friends.  To  rebuild  the  Autocracy,  say  these,  was 
much  harder  than  merely  to  maintain  it ;  the  great  Plehve  would 
himself  have  shirked  the  task ;  inevitably,  then,  it  involved 
administrative  chaos  when  set  to  a  plain,  uncultivated  provincial, 
trained  alone  in  the  watching  of  a  local  Press,  the  annulling  of 
Zemstvo  elections,  and  the  relatively  very  merciful  whipping  of 
seditious  moujiks.  From  this  last  praise  of  his  record  it  will 
rightly  be  judged  that  Piotr  Arkadievitch  Stolypin  brought  to 
expectant  St.  Petersburg  a  reasonably  creditable  past.  In  April, 
1906,  The  Spheres — so  Eussians  call  the  misty,  nameless 
Olympians  of  Tsarskoe  Selo — had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
General  Strike,  the  fortnight’s  Moscow  Eebellion,  or  the  seven 
Siberian  Eepublics ;  and  they  were  zealous,  with  a  zeal  to-day 
happily  needless,  to  search  out  counsellors  with  records  unstained. 
The  Saratoff  Governor’s  was  such.  Here  was  a  loyal  man  who  had 
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yet  ruled  a  malcontent  province  without  serious  massacre ;  a 
mannerly,  by  no  means  hated,  man,  who — unlike  a  colleague  in 
Viatka— did  not  bawl,  “I  am  God!”  when  his  victims  invoked 
mercy  from  on  high ;  an  honest  man  whom — unlike  his  prede¬ 
cessor  Durnovo — newspapers  had  not  accused  with  impunity  of 
plundering  the  State.  And  it  was  remarked  that  newspapers 
had  better  not.  For  this  six-foot,  broad-shouldered,  presentable, 
black-haired,  black-bearded  man,  with  the  Tatar  button-eyes,  and 
dry,  barking  voice,  had  a  properly  authoritative  way  in  handling 
newspapers;  and  it  was  this,  say  people  now,  at  least  as  much 
as  his  irreproachability,  which  recommended  him  to  the  discerning 
Spheres. 

There  was,  too,  a  pleasant  faith  in  himself,  shown  when  he 
met  the  first  two  quarrelsome  Dumas,  which  led  the  simple  to 
think  that  Eussia  had  now  a  master.  On  a  people  weary  of  the 
shiftings  and  velleities  of  M.  Witte,  and  the  maskless  turpitudes 
of  M.  Peter  Durnovo,  the  loud-barked  sentences,  “You  will  not 
frighten  us  I  ”  ;  “I  shall  stand  no  disorder  !  ”  ;  “I  am  invested  with 
the  Plenitude  of  Power,”  had  a  properly  calming  effect.  That 
the  Minister  was  a  man  of  no  general  culture,  experienced  only 
in  police-things,  caused  naturally  no  dismay.  The  pretence  then 
was  universal  that  all  the  Empire  asked  of  him  was  the  restoration 
of  order ;  and  that  a  true  adjustment  of  the  finer  mechanism  of 
government  was  fully  ensured  under  the  free  criticism  of  a 
Constitutional  regime.  Being  in  no  way  guilty  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  this  last  hope,  say  the  Premier’s  friends,  he  is  not 
responsible  also  for  the  failure  to  restore  order.  In  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  1905  Constitution  he  had  no  initiatory  will ;  indeed , 
he  wisely  retarded  the  process,  secretly  doubted  its  wdsdom,  and 
would  have  expressed  his  doubt  openly  had  Eussian  Court  theory 
presumed  the  possession  by  any  of  its  servants  of  an  independent 
brain.  The  anarchical  manifestations  of  the  last  four  years  were 
therefore  inevitable.  Anarchy  had  met  the  Premier  when  he 
came  to  power.  There  existed  not  one  of  the  legislative  or 
administrative  norms  without  which  peace  cannot  be  maintained 
in  the  most  contented  state.  The  state  was  constitutionally  unde¬ 
fined;  chaotic  “temporary  rules,”  issued  arbitrarily  as  decrees 
replaced  the  most  important  laws ;  and  finally,  after  a  year’s 
struggle  against  two  Dumas’  attempts  to  place  the  Empire  upon 
alaw'ful  basis,  the  decree  of  June  16th,  1907,  tore  down  the  last 
shred  of  legality ;  and  transformed  the  systematised  Autocracy,  or 
Constitutional  state — whichever  it  was — into  a  mere  licentious 
Oriental  despotism,  in  which  the  sovereign  without  any  procedure 
can  destroy  any  law  for  the  moment  operating  against  his 
caprice,  and  substitute  edicts  ad  hoc.  So,  into  the  wasted  body 
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politic  was  introduced  a  fresh  germ  of  disease ;  and  whereas  !  ‘ 

the  curses  of  the  Plehve  system  were  three  :  bad  laws,  suspension  ;  ' 

of  laws  under  various  states  of  “security,”  and  universal  law-  ' 

breaking,  to  confound  the  system  of  M.  Stolypin,  came  a  fourth  ^ 

curse  :  the  theory  that  Eussia  is  an  Empire  which  is  governed  i 

without  any  law’s  at  all. 

The  political  philosophy  brought  to  inform  this  primal  chaos 
though  bon-owed  in  the  main  from  the  unforgotten  Viatcheslav 
Plehve,  was  raised  by  a  genuine  patriot  nationalism  to  a  very 
much  higher  plane.  Whereas  Plehve,  by  blood  a  Lithuanian 
hybrid,  despised  Eussians  as — for  bearing  him — they  deserved,  : 
and  massacred  men  not  as  Jews  but  as  revolutionaries,  his  pupil, 
a  icaschec'ht  Slav  by  origin,  honestly  believes  in  the  future  of  ; 
the  Great-Eussian  race ;  and  hates  and  despises  Finns,  Poles  i 
Jews,  and  Germans  so  fiercely  that  he  usually  finds  it  needless  t 
to  distinguish  which  is  which.  Apart  from  this  primary  classi¬ 
fication  of  races,  a  state,  he  holds,  is  an  aggregation  of  individuals  I 
by  nature  very  bad  or  very  good.  The  first,  officially  classed  as  ! 
nehlagonadiozhniye  (the  unsound),  and  unofficially  classed  as 
kramolniM  (the  seditious)  are  the  incorrigible  majority  with 
aspirations  to  cultural  progress  on  individualistic  lines,  including 
— in  particular  application  to  Eussia — practically  all  the  peasants 
since  these  proved  their  unfitness  by  sending  unsound  members  | 
to  the  Dumas.  The  minority,  congenitally  hlagonadiozJiniye,  or  I 
sound,  consists  of  the  Court,  the  more  zealous  official  smellers-  1 

out  of  sedition,  and  a  small  minority  of  quite  honest  unofficial  I 

reactionaries  who  prove  their  soundness  by  helping  the  State  to  | 
suppress  the  unsound.  With  this  Calvinistic  classification  goes  3 
the  tenet  that  revolts  and  revolutions  are  ugly,  unmentionable 
ailments  sprung  from  the  natural  viciousness  of  mankind,  w’hich 
those  once  happily  cured  of  them  should  properly  forget.  What 
others  therefore  call  the  historic  strikes  and  rebellions  of  1905  are 
merely  the  smuta,  the  sedition,  a  painful  temporary  loss  of  reason 
on  which  the  few  sound  Eussians  look  back  with  shame,  rejecting 
the  pretence  of  the  more  numerous  unsound  that  they  had  any 
organic  bond  wdth  the  political  and  social  subjection  of  the  people. 
Naturally  this  last  article  of  faith  was  not  at  once  expressed. 
Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1909  that  the  Premier  found  it  advisable 
to  explain  that  the  liberties  promise  of  the  October  ^lanifcsto  was 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  being  issued  only  to  delude  the  credulous 
unsound,  and  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  next 
article  of  faith  derives  from  M.  Sergius  Witte.  What  Eussia 
needs,  echoes  the  Premier,  is  not  mere  licentious  liberty,  but 
sound  economic  development,  and  nothing  more ;  because  all 
other  developments,  political,  cultural,  and  moral  are  vain 
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abstractions  of  Western  minds,  alien  to  the  Eussian  soul,  and 
in  the  Hegelian  Slavonic  police-state  germs  of  decay  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  “We  want  first  citizens,  and  then  civic  conditions,”^ 
he  says.  By  “citizen,”  naturally,  the  Premier  does  not  mean  a 
man  with  civic  rights  and  duties,  living  in  reasonable  liberty, 
choosing  and  respecting  his  rulers,  and  respected  by  them  in 
return.  To  him  the  citizen  is  an  economic  concept ;  in  short,  “a 
peasant  proprietor,  a  small  farmer  ”  ^  who  shall  live  in  unlettered 
abundance,  be  soundly  beaten  when  he  needs  it,  and  be  taxed 
and  paternally  protected  by  an  omnipotent  State  as  aphides  by 
ants.  To  the  rival  school  of  thought,  which  holds  that  Eussians 
are  intelligent  organisms  with  a  natural  right  and  duty  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  destiny,  he  applies  the  word  politicanstvo,  an 
extremely  irritating  taunt  which  lately  caused  bloodshed  among 
Duma  members,  and  is  likely  enough  to  cause  bloodshed  over 
half  Europe  and  Asia  before  many  years  are  past.  Finally,  to 
stiffen  this  consistent,  if  not  original,  scheme  come  certain  im¬ 
pressive  phrases,  the  strogaya  zakonnost ,  the  polnota  vlasti,  and 
others,  the  specific  taste  of  which  disappears  altogether  in  their 
English  equivalents:  “severe  legality,”  and  “the  plenitude  of 
power.” 

If  tested  by  these  last  high  professions,  the  four-years’  rule 
of  M.  Stolypin  must  stand  some  criticism  ;  there  is  the  compensa¬ 
tion  that  its  primary  task  has  been  fulfilled  with  a  success  to-day 
beyond  dispute.  The  orders  given  by  The  Spheres  to  break  the 
monstrous  claims  of  the  new  legislative  organs  have  been  carried 
out  with  practically  unbroken  success ;  and  to-day  there  is  no 
man  in  Eussia  who  does  not  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  Premier’s 
counsel  to  walk  with  moderation,  as  opposed  to  the  bludgeon 
wishes  of  the  extreme  reactionaries  to  remove  the  Constitutional 
bauble  at  once.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  the  Premier  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reading  the  admission  of  our  late  visitor, 
M.  Nicholas  Homiakoff,  President  of  the  third  Duma,  that  that 
organ  “has  no  more  faith  in  accomplishing  its  task.”  Thereby 
the  President  caused  natural  rejoicing  to  his  extreme  reactionary 
members,  whose  aim,  as  they  expressed  it,  was  to  “explode  the 
Puma”;  and  irritated  his  progressive  friends,  whose  character¬ 
istic  criticism  is  that  the  President  should  have  kept  this  truth 
from  the  public  ear.  Unhappily,  the  public  had  guessed  it.  So 
that,  if  ridicule  of  the  first  two  Dumas  was  confined  to  telegrams 
from  the  Black  Hundred,  which  His  Majesty  found  desirable  to 
publish  in  his  official  newspapers,  criticism  of  the  Third  comes 
from  the  Homiakoff s,  the  moderate  Octobrist  reformers,  and  the 

(1)  See  interview  in  Volga,  reprinted  in  Xovoye  Vremya,  October  16th,  1909. 

(2)  Ihid. 
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Cadet  Progressives ;  and  open  derision  is  expressed  only  by  frivo. 
Ions  newspapers/  which  without  any  policy  of  their  own  seek 
to  echo  the  thoughts  of  the  greater  mass  of  population. 

The  Premier’s  handling  of  the  legislative  organs,  indeed,  shows 
inimitable  skill.  Thus  while  the  Duma  has  been  censured,  denied 
its  arrogant  claim  to  draft  its  own  rules  of  procedure,  and  even 
to  choose  what  journals  it  will  read,  its  attempts  to  pass  emancipa¬ 
tory  laws  have  been  foiled  at  every  turn  by  the  Premier’s  genial 
plan  of  choking  the  springs  of  serious  legislation  with  a  heap  of 
frivolous  laws.  Did  Ministers  only  love  legality  as  they  love 
legislation,  Russia  would  be  saved  in  a  week.  During  the  brief 
session  before  last,  the  industrious  Premier  introduced  forty-four 
separate  bills  regulating  the  number  of  policemen  in  unknown 
villages.  During  the  last  session  he  showed  even  greater  zeal. 
While,  forbidden  to  pass  laws  protecting  the  subject,  the  drowsy 
deputies  yawned  over  Bills  “  To  Increase  the  Police  in  the  Village 
of  Spassovo,”  and  “To  Regulate  the  Staff  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  Bokhara,”  the  old  system  of  governing  without  any 
laws  at  all  was  triumphantly  restored.  The  third  session  had 
before  it  440  Government  Bills,  of  which  not  one  was  in  any  way 
more  important,  or  more  enlightened,  than  the  thousand  odd 
projects  which  lay  unpassed  for  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
before  the  somnolent  Council  of  State.  Only  one  Act  of  eveu 
second-rate  importance  received  the  Tsar’s  consent,  and  this,  a 
measure  providing  for  conditional  release  of  offenders,  has  not 
been  put  into  force,  because  the  Minister  of  Justice,  quite 
as  in  days  of  old,  has  found  it  necessary  to  submit  it  to  a  com¬ 
mission  “explaining”  it  out  of  existence. 

Of  projects  to  realise  the  various  liberties  of  the  October 
Manifesto  not  one  has  become  law ;  and  indeed  on  the  day  when 
“Pacification”  was  accomplished,  the  pretence  w^as  promptly 
abandoned  that  any  one  would.  Religious  liberty  is  thrown  over¬ 
board  because,  says  the  Premier,  for  the  sake  of  a  dry  theory 
incomprehensible  to  Russians  the  Tsar  wdll  not  let  renegades 
go  unpunished.  The  law  protecting  the  person  of  the  subject  has 
lain  two  years  in  commissions,  because  the  Duma  cannot  make 
up  its  mind,  and  because  The  Spheres  can.  Freedom  of  speech 
is  happily  guarded  by  the  methods  of  M.  Plehve,  tempered  occa¬ 
sionally  by  the  anarchic  lack  of  system  of  his  pupil.  For  even 
in  the  capital,  the  Prefect  defies  the  Premier  as  to  what  may  not 
be  said.  After  four  years  of  waiting,  the  right  of  association  is 
regulated  by  M.  Witte’s  “temporary  rules”;  and  though  these 
rules  allow  all  associations  with  lawful  aims,  it  appears  that  the 

(1)  See  the  lampoon  published  in  the  New  Year’s  number  of  the  St.  Piter- 
burgskaya  Gazeta. 
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only  association  universally  registered  and  protected  is  ostenta¬ 
tiously  lawless.  The  citizens  of  Kharkoff  may  not  found  “A 
Town  Amenities  Society,”  because  “the  municipality  sees  to 
that”;^  and  as  the  Premier  gains  confidence  day  by  day  he 
closes  the  educational  unions  started  under  the  “Constitution,” 
on  the  plea  that  “they  would  introduce  duality  into  Russian  life.” 
And  indeed,  comment  cynics,  they  would. 

The  one  association  universally  registered  and  protected  calls 
for  detailed  description,  because  with  The  Spheres  and  the  nominal 
Stolypin  Cabinet  it  is  the  third  element  in  that  composite  irre¬ 
sponsible  will  which  for  want  of  a  better  word  is  called  the 
Government.  The  Soyuz  Russhavo  Naroda,  as  this  association 
is  called,  is  an  organisation  of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  great 
cities  which  compounds  for  offences  against  the  criminal  law  by 
posing  as  the  sole  remaining  stay  of  the  Autocracy.  “Organised 
by  the  police  and  the  espionage  department,”  I  quote  from  a 
Duma  interpellation,  “armed  with  the  help  of  the  police  as  a 
militant  corps  with  revolvers  and  bombs,”  the  Soyuz  has  now 
for  five  years  helped  to  rule  the  Empire,  and  despite  (that  is, 
because  of)  its  massacres,  murders  of  Duma  members,  its  attempts 
on  M.  Witte  and  on  M.  Miliukoff,  it  flourishes  more  than  ever 
to-day,  boasting  of  approving  telegrams,  and  large  monetary 
subsidies,  from  the  sovereign.”  The  Soyuzniki  use  their  system  of 
espionage  to  blackmail®  the  peaceful  population,  threatening 
“denunciation  ”  for  sedition  to  the  authorities  with  whom,  as  the 
blackmailers  do  not  fail  to  boast,  they  can  do  what  they  like. 
Provincial  governors,  either  themselves  registered  members  or 
secret  accomplices,  divert  to  the  organisation  money  from  public 
funds,  subsidise  its  newspapers,  and  even  give  it  orders  for  Army 
equipment,^  a  fact  which  will  probably  remain  without  parallel 
in  Europe  until  the  Mafia  is  entrusted  with  orders  for  battleships 
from  Rome.  Being  in  much  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  the 
Duma,  its  sole  dangerous  foe,  the  Soyuz  at  one  time  fiercely 
attacked  the  Premier  for  his  wiser  advice  to  abolish  the  hated 
institution  by  stages ;  and  the  Premier  retaliated  when  the  Soyuz 
preached  assassination  too  openly,  and  even  fined  its  newspapers, 
although  naturally  unable  to  apply  that  rigorous  repression  which 
stamped  out  the  Kharkoff  Amenities  Society,  and  other  incendiary 
leagues.  The  Soyuzniki,  of  course,  do  not  always  escape  justice. 
But,  strong  by  their  interests  with  The  Spheres,  they  leave  the 
gaols  as  quickly  as  they  enter.  In  1908,  their  organ,  the 
Russkoe  Znamya,  was  able  to  boast  of  fifteen  special  pardons 

(1)  Russl-oe  Slovo,  December  8th,  1909. 

(2)  See  Reuter’s  telegram,  reporting  a  subscription  of  £10,000. 

(3)  Busskoe  Slovo,  December  11th,  1909.  (4)  Ibid,  January  6th,  1910. 
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signed  by  the  sovereign  of  members,  or  groups  of  members 
sentenced  for  serious  offences  against  the  criminal  law  ;  and  durintJ 
the  present  year  the  Soyuz  has  had  a  still  more  signal  mark 
of  favour.  For  the  unprovoked  murder  of  the  Duma  deputy, 
Herzenstein,  its  champions,  Yuskevitch-Kraskovsky  and  Polov- 
nieff,  the  latter  also  a  police  official,  were  sentenced  to  six  years 
in  gaol.  The  Soyuz  immediately  mobilised  its  irresistible  forces. 

Its  President,  Dubrovin,  whom  the  courts  in  vain  demanded  as 
organiser  of  the  crime,  took  train  to  the  Crimea,  and  in  league 
with  the  lawless  Minister  of  Justice,  Schtcheglovitoff ,  extorted  I 
full  pardon  of  the  two  assassins  from  the  Tsar. 

In  the  league  of  the  Court  camarilla  and  the  highly-placed 
official  rogues  w’ith  the  Empire’s  minor  rascality,  the  phenomenon 
of  symbiosis  universal  in  Nature  has  a  perfect  political  analogue.  ■ 
The  great  rogues  need  the  small  rogues.  In  return  for  protection 
above,  the  criminal  classes  below  provide  the  terrorism  and 
demoralisation  which  prevent  the  peaceful  population  organising 
for  defence.  As  lichens  crunoble  rocks  and  make  soil  for  great 
trees,  so  the  espionage  and  terrorism  of  the  smaller  criminals 
disintegrate  the  resisting  base  of  law-abiding  society,  and  provide 
a  foothold  for  criminals  on  high.  The  helpless  nominal  govern¬ 
ment  is  forced  by  The  Spheres  to  assist.  Asked  to  punish  officials 
for  their  support  of  the  Soyuz,  the  Premier  declines  with  the 
sophism  :  “It  is  impossible  for  Governments  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  their  instruments.”  So  the  Soyuz  retains  its  unchal¬ 
lenged  power ;  sends  by  its  “  denunciations  ”  to  gaol ,  and  sometimes  I 
even  annuls  decrees  of  exile  against  those  whom  it  decides  to 
protect.^  Luckily  for  his  own  reputation,  the  Premier  has  now 
lost  responsibility  for  this ;  for  by  recent  Senate  ruling  he  is 
declared  incompetent  to  interfere  with  the  illegalities  of  subordin¬ 
ates,  w’hose  acts  he  may  revoke  only  on  grounds  of  policy.  But  ^ 
in  practice  this  ruling  has  no  new  meaning  whatever,  for  the  | 
Premier  has  never  been  able  to  prevent  his  subordinates  breaking  I 
the  law. 

This  is  not  for  want  of  honest  trying.  The  monitions  from 
the  Plenitude  of  Power  to  the  chiefs  of  the  provincial  anarchies 
indeed  recall  Manzoni’s  witty  pages  on  the  feud  between  the 
irrepressible  hravi  and  the  Spanish  governors  of  Milan.  “Law,” 
“order,”  and  “authority  ”  menace  from  every  phrase.  In  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  provinces,  promises  to  the  Duma,  communiques 
to  the  Press,  the  Premier  each  time  agrees  with  everyone  that 
this  time  things  have  gone  too  far,  and  announces  his  unshakable 
will  to  restore  discipline,  and  punish  the  guilty.  Perche  Sua 
Eccellenza  t  risoluta  di  voler  essere  obhedita.  And  each  time  the  ' 
(1)  Russkoe  Slovo,  November  16th,  1909. 
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imperturbable  bravi  light  their  fires  with  the  warnings,  and 
break  out  again.  In  Southern  Eussia  reign  some  particularly 
insubordinate  tsars,  more  than  once  disavowed  by  the  luckless 
Premier  in  the  Duma.  Odessa’s  prefect,  Tolmatcheff,  is  one; 
the  Governor-General  of  Yalta,  Dumbadze,  another.  The 
Prefect’s  leisure  recreations  are  setting  the  Soyuzniki  on  the 
“unsound,”  telling  the  Jews  to  adorn  their  synagogues  with 
Christian  emblems  ;  and  delivering  orations  on  Constitutional  Law 
which  if  free  from  excessive  theory  show  a  praiseworthy  under¬ 
standing  of  real  facts.  “The  Duma,”  runs  one  such  oration,’  “is 
not  a  Constitutional  organ ;  it  has  no  more  importance  than  an 
ordinary  provincial  council ;  and  may  at  any  moment  be  dissolved 
and  abolished.”  When  lately  ordered  by  the  Premier  to  cease 
meddling  wuth  the  Elections,  Tolmatcheff  showed  his  contempt 
by  meddling  with  increased  vigour.  His  rival,  the  Bashaw  of 
Yalta,  is  a  criminal  maniac  with  a  taste  for  arson,  so  lawless  that 
the  Premier  paid  for  the  houses  he  burned  rather  than  meet  the 
claim  in  court.  The  impunity  of  this  pair  and  of  their  emulators, 
as  of  their  Soyuzniki  allies,  derives  from  their  pow’er  to  launch 
denunciations  against  those  who  would  punish  them ;  and  this 
power  was  last  year  used  with  signal  effect  to  bring  to  his  senses 
the  intermeddling  Premier.  At  the  Herzenstein  process  im 
Finland,  the  Soyuznik  chieftain  Bulatzel  drew  a  revolver  on  the 
Court,  which  gently  expelled  him.  The  Soyuz,  properly  displeased 
at  discovering  a  court  which  did  not  take  its  orders,  started  an 
outcry  against  M.  Boeckmann,  Governor  of  Finland,  for  not  more 
energetically  defending  a  Eussian’s  right  to  shoot  a  Finnish 
judge.  Dumbadze  resolved  to  voice  this  indignation.  He  laughed 
his  denunciation  in  the  shape  of  an  open  telegram  to 
Boeckmann  censuring  the  Governor  for  his  neglect  of  Eussian 
prestige.  Even  the  reactionaries  gasped  at  the  idea  of  a  petty 
officer,  bully  of  a  tiny  town,  censuring  his  military  and  civil 
f  senior.  The  simple-minded  asked  :  Would  the  Plenitude  of 
Power  be  exerted?  Would  discipline  be  restored?  or,  Would- 
I  the  Plenitude  resign?  the  wise,  knowung  the  Turkish  psychosis 
of  the  Court,  merely  waited.  A  few  weeks  later  Boeckmanrt 
was  deprived  of  his  office ;  and  the  Emperor  went  to  the  Crimea, 
received  Dumbadze  "with  all  marks  of  honour,  and  gave  him  a 
high  decoration.  The  Plenitude  swallowed  the  insult  and 
remained  Premier,  because  Plenitudes  do  not  resign ;  but  as 
secretaries  of  the  Court  are  discharged  when  no  longer  needed. 
Maintaining  the  title  “Autocrat,”  the  Emperor  remains,  in  fact, 
the  sole  source  of  power.  The  other  two  repositories  of  authority , 
the  Ministers  and  the  Soyuz,  are  merely  reflectors  of  radiance 

(1)  Pusskoe  Slovo,  October  8th,  1909. 
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from  above.  After  characterisation  of  M.  Piotr  Stolypin  in  his 
attitude  to  the  second  reflector,  it  is  desirable  to  show  him  in  his 
relations  to  the  first. 

The  friends  of  the  Premier  ascribe  the  present  administrative 
paralysis  to  the  fact  that  Ministers  do  no  work.  The  Ministers’ 
friends  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Premier  does  too  much. 
The  labours  of  this  indefatigable  man  are  great.  Untired  bv 
driving  alone  the  ponderous  engine  of  repression ;  fighting— and 
fleeing  from — defiant  underlings ;  planning  most  comprehensive 
persecution  of  Finns  and  Poles,  and  aliens  and  heretics  generally; 
launching  month  after  month  fresh  ukazi,  pravila,  and  riasias- 
nieniia,  against  the  impertinent  Duma;  the  Premier  finds  time 
to  meddle  in  all  the  special  departments,  and  free  from  vulgar 
fear  of  responsibility,  will  revise  the  plans  of  a  battleship  or  an 
edition  of  the  annals  of  Nestor  with  equal  faith.  Colleagues,  with 
the  specialists’  jealousy  of  laymen  geniuses,  resent  this  Baconian 
omniscience ;  and  indeed,  as  specialists  often  do,  sometimes  come 
out  victors  from  the  clash.  The  Premier  lately  revived  the  genial 
Turkish  plan  of  excluding  giaours  from  the  Army,  with  enormous 
financial  advantage,  as  he  fancied,  to  the  State.  He  sent  the 
Finance  Minister  a  conspect  ^  of  his  plan,  affirming  that  if 
giaours  were  thus  presented  with  three  years  of  life  “it  is  only 
just  that  during  these  three  years  they  should  ...  pay  an 
annual  tax  equal  to  their  total  ordinary  wages  or  earnings.” 
As  among  the  giaours  were  classed  the  whole  populations  of 
Finland,  Turkestan,  and  the  Kirghiz  steppe,  the  execution  of 
the  plan  would  do  away  for  ever  with  the  present  talk  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  With  much  unkindly  satire  his  colleague  replied.  The 
plan,  he  affirmed,  was  “unheard-of”;  he  hinted  that  even  in 
an  Empire  inured  by  eternal  hunger,  a  man  who  paid  all  his 
income  in  taxes  might  perish  before  the  third  year  was  out. 
Probably  the  Premier  wms  surprised  by  this  gloomy  view,  for 
his  Minister  of  Finance  is  a  rosy  optimist,  who  lately  lectured 
the  staring  tradesmen  of  IMoscow'  on  the  superiority  of  Eussia’s 
finances  and  institutions  over  those  of  England. 

Yet  this  M.  Kokovtseff,  reactionary  as  he  is,  is  probably  the 
most  respectable  figure  in  the  Cabinet.  The  Foreign  Minister’s 
levity  and  idleness  have  long  occupied  the  newspapers,  which 
print  complaints  that  despatches  lie  unanswered,  and  scores  of 
officials,  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  wmit  in  vain 
for  orders  while  the  petit  maitre  Minister  fusses  over  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  his  official  flat.  The  Minister  of  War  lately  gained  a 
name  for  resolution  by  forcing  the  metropolitan  Consistory  which 
had  declared  itself  incompetent  to  hand  him  over  the  wife  of  a 
(1)  EussJcoe  Slovo,  January  18th,  1910. 
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citizen  of  Kieff.  The  extent  to  which  M.  Schwartz,  Minister  of 
Education,  wields  the  moral  authority  needed  for  the  guidance 
of  youth  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  his  only  remedy  for 
the  sexual  licence  of  neglected  school-children  is  to  circularise  the 
police.^  That  is  what  Russians  mean  when  they  talk  of  a 
“police-state.”  The  sole  achievement  of  M.  Lukianoff,  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  to  appease  the  violated  shade  of  Constantine 
Pobiedonostseff.  A  few  years  ago  when  it  was  still  the  thing  to 
pretend  that  Pobiedonostseffism  was  an  ugly ,  unfortunate  blunder 
abjured  for  ever,  some  over-hasty  official  disturbed  the  great  dead 
persecutor’s  desk  and  chairs  and  bed.  But  as  the  old  despot- 
obscurantists  returned,  and  abjured  their  abjuration,  they  smelt 
in  this  sedition ;  and  an  expiatory  commission  had  to  sit  for 
months  until  the  sin  was  blotted  out.  In  such  chinoiseries 
Ministers  pass  their  days ;  while  the  active  Premier,  with  highly 
entertaining  consequences,  is  responsible  for  the  work  they 
neglect. 

The  relations  of  M.  Stolypin  with  the  Ministry  called  “For 
Tsushimas  ”  is  a  good  example.  Nowhere  does  sleeping  so  regu¬ 
larly  alternate  with  stealing  as  here.  The  Premier  promised  to 
put  an  end  to  both.  But  when  he  asked  the  Duma  to  sanction 
the  building  of  four  Dreadnoughts ,  which  were  to  cost  some 
£11,200,000,  he  was  told  that  the  promise  was  broken ;  and  his 
airy  personal  undertaking  to  build  the  Oanguts  in  four  years  was 
received  with  smiles.  However,  never  does  patriotism  fiercer 
rage  than  in  sight  of  £11,200,000;  and  the  Dreadnoughts,  in 
defiance  of  the  Duma,  were  laid  down  with  the  usual  prelibations 
of  victory  on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  decree  abolishing  the 
Constitution  of  1905.  Then  everything  went  wrong.  In  six 
months  only  200,000  lb.  of  metal  had  been  worked  into  the  keels  ; 
the  drawings  either  did  not  exist  or  were  worthless ;  the  armour 
for  even  one  ship  w'ould  take  ten  years  to  supply ;  and  prying 
persons  discovered  that  the  State  was  to  be  done  out  of  £2,000,000. 
With  this  last  revelation  the  naval  enthusiasm  subsided ;  and  in 
the  general  stupefaction  an  editor  who  told  the  Premier  that  the 
facts  about  the  armour-works  were  given  even  in  German  calendars 
escaped  getting  put  into  gaol.  In  Western  Europe  for  this  the 
Parliament  would  have  punished  Ministers.  In  Russia  Ministers 
punished  the  Parliament.  In  the  spring,  in  accordance  with  the 
96th  Article  of  the  Fundamental  Laws,  the  Premier  had  passed 
through  the  Duma  and  even  through  the  reactionary  Council  of 
State  the  Estimates  of  the  Naval  General  Staff.  The  Court 
camarilla,  seeing  public  control  established  over  an  important 
source  of  income,  beat  the  alarm  ;  and  the  “sound”  Premier  sud- 
(1)  Rietch,  November  23rd,  1909. 
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denly  found  himself  ex^wsed  to  the  novel  reproach  of  unsound¬ 
ness.  M.  AVitte,  himself  for  three  years  in  disgrace  as  “  unsound," 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  rehabilitate  himself  as  a  faithful  reaction¬ 
ary,  and  joined  the  outcry ;  and  the  Tsar  refused  to  sign  the  Bill, 
and  sent  the  Premier  a  peremptory  order  to  issue  “rules  ”  depriv¬ 
ing  the  Duma  of  its  rights.  The  Plenitude  of  Power  obeyed. 

The  year  ended  in  an  orgy  of  scandals.  A  greedy  favourite, 
Seniawin,  relying  upon  Court  favour,  forced  the  Cabinet  to  hand 
him  over  valuable  naphtha-bearing  land  belonging  to  the  State; 
and  two  colleagues,  Jaegermeisters  Mamontoff  and  Tolstoy,  find¬ 
ing  the  Cabinet  obdurate  to  similar  demands,  obtained  decrees 
behind  its  back  from  the  Tsar.  This  time  even  the  Duma 
reactionaries  joined  the  universal  protest.  But  the  sentiment  of 
The  Spheres  was  properly  expressed  by  the  responsible  INIinister, 
Timiriaseff,  who  explained  to  the  national  representatives  that, 

“In  all  States,  especially  in  our  much-tried  Russia,  it  is  the 
beautiful  prerogative  of  the  monarch  to  dry  the  unfortunates’ 
tears.” 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  the  unbroken  flow  of 
scandals  that  the  Plenitude  of  Power  is  an  empty  phrase.  It  is 
rather  a  painful  reality ;  but  its  result  is  anarchy  and  scandal, 
because  it  is  wielded  by  all  in  equal  measure,  and  in  equal  defiance 
of  the  law.  The  Premier  was  last  year  lauded  in  his  newspapers 
for  advising  the  courts-martial  to  hang  less  men  and  women; 
and  the  courts-martial  obeyed  him,  because  under  the  Plenitude 
of  Power  neither  the  law,  nor  the  degree  of  crime,  nor  the  indi¬ 
vidual  circumstances  are  of  the  least  importance  compared  with  1 
a  single  ofificial’s  will.  The  newspajxirs  daily  announce  that:  I 

“The  schoolboy  Karelin  has  been  arrested  and  exiled  to  | 

Vologda”^;  “By  order  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (M.  1 

Stolypin),  the  schoolgirls  Teltz  and  Beroff  have  been  exiled  to  I 
Archangel  and  Vologda.”  ^  Communal  land  owmership,  after  i 
puzzling  the  greatest  brains  of  Russia  for  a  hundred  years,  was  • 
abolished  by  the  Premier’s  illegal  decree  issued  unexpectedly  in  , 

November,  1906 ;  and  lately  M.  Stolypin  resolved  that  monetary  < 

help  should  be  given  only  to  the  so-called  hhutoryanye ,  or  pro¬ 
prietorial  peasants,  in  flat  defiance  of  the  law’,  which  provides 
assistance  for  peasants  without  any  such  discrimination.  But  the 
same  Plenitude  of  Power  is  either  legally  delegated  to,  or  forcibly 
"taken  by,  every  governor,  governor-general,  prefect,  Polizei- 
meister,  and  rural  chief.  Of  this  official  documents  daily  yield 
fresh  evidence.^  In  April,  1908,  a  police-officer  named  Slepak, 

(1)  Russhoe  Slovn,  Deoember  3rd,  19G9. 

(2)  Ibid.,  December  7th,  1909. 

(3)  Procuror’s  indictment  at  subsequent  trial  of  Slepak. 
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having  arrived  drunk  in  the  German  colony,  Mariinsk,  ran  amok 
through  the  main  street  bawling  :  “Find  me  a  woman,  a  fat, 
pretty  German  woman  !  ”  On  the  unsound  peasants  refusing, 

M.  Slepak  drew  his  sword,  laid  about  him,  injuring  several 
persons,  and,  discovering  his  ideal  of  fatness  and  beauty,  showed 
such  excessive  appreeiation  that  sixteen  outraged  peasants  dis¬ 
armed  him,  thrashed  him  insuffieiently,  and  locked  him  up. 
When  he  awoke,  sobered,  he  denounced  the  village  for  “rebel¬ 
lion”;  and  in  accordanee  with  custom  the  sixteen  peasants  were 
brought  before  court-martial  and  one  and  all  condemned  to  death. 
The  commander  of  local  troops  whose  business  it  was  to  confirm 
the  sentence,  judged  it  unduly  rigorous,  and  changed  it  to  fourteen 
days’  imprisonment.  It  is  as  easy  to  quote  many  converse  cases 
of  Plenitude,  such  as  the  case  of  General  Hoerschelmann,  who 
forced  a  court-martial  to  hang  men  who,  he  considered,  had  been 
let  off  too  easily  with  imprisonment.  The  principle  is  the  same. 
Power  is  wielded  and  abused  by  everyone ;  and  the  Premier  is 
well  aware  that,  should  he  concentrate  the  abuse  in  his  own 
hands,  his  subordinates  and  Court  foes  will  denounce  him  for 
lack  of  zeal  in  repression,  and  bring  him  to  his  knees. 

This  denunciation  weapon  is  easily  wdelded,  because  all  official 
breaches  of  the  criminal  law  are  disguised  as  zeal  against  revolu¬ 
tion;  therefore  the  dismissal  of  an  official  for  murder  or  torture 
is  easily  painted  as  checking  necessary  measures  against  the 
unsound.  Law-abiding  officials  who  live  at  peace  with  the  people 
inevitably  fall  into  suspicion  and  disappear ;  and  many  governors 
in  no  way  inclined  to  oppression  seem  to  be  driven  into  evil 
courses  by  a  desire  to  keep  their  posts.  They  see  promotion  and 
decoration  confined  to  vicious  colleagues.  The  same  perversion 
keeps  in  favour  the  State  bomb-throwers  and  agents  provocateurs, 
against  whom  the  Premier  informs  the  Duma  he  is  “struggling.” 
The  simplest  v\’ay  of  struggling  seems  to  be  to  cease  paying  large 
wages  to  the  State’s  convicted  dynamitards  who  pose  as 
“generals”  and  “Councillors  of  State”  in  the  capitals  of  Western 
Europe.  But  there  are  no  simple  w-ays  in  Bussia.  The  State 
bomb-throwers  live  by  their  invented  services  against  imaginary 
Terrorists;  and  should  the  Premier  stop  the  wages  of  the  former, 
he  immediately  becomes  suspect  of  alliance  wdth  the  latter,  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  his  ovN’n  classification,  Russia  has  no  inter¬ 
mediate  class,  but  only  two,  reactionaries  and  revolutionaries,  the 
sound  and  the  unsound.  So  that  the  State  bomb  organisation 
becomes  bolder  day  by  day.  Under  M.  Plehvc  it  merely  trapped 
foolish  students,  already  unsound,  and  sold  them  to  the  police; 
end  it  was  a  mere  humorous  accident  that  it  sometimes  blew’  up 
a  Minister,  including  M.  Plehve  himself.  Under  M.  Stolypin  the 
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bombs  are  put  iu  the  pockets  and  houses  of  even  sound  and 
innocent  persons.  At  present  the  Duma  is  asking  why  the  Premier 
has  not  punished  an  official  named  Khoralsky  for  (according  to 
a  court-martial’s  finding)  secreting  a  bomb  in  the  flat  of  the 
Ekaterinoslav  citizen,  Tokareff,  who  was  arrested  as  a  “Terrorist” 
and  tried  by  this  court-martial  for  his  life.  But  there  are  many 
such  questions  which  the  Duma  asks  in  vain ;  and  the  next  will 
probably  be,  why  the  Premier  has  been  obliged  to  protect  the 
official  thieves  whose  depredations  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
cause  of  the  State’s  present  rapid  slide  to  bankruptcy. 

The  revelations  of  stealing  under  the  Stolypin  and  earlier 
regimes,  known  as  the  “Intendancy  Epos,”  would  fill  a  book¬ 
shelf.  The  mere  headings  are  enough  :  The  stealing  of  whole 
train-loads  of  goods ;  the  4,000  Moscow  Intendants  who  stole, 
and  the  four  who  did  not  steal,  during  thirty  years';  the  Colonel 
with  ^'200  a  year  who  spent  £4  10s.  a  day  on  two  meals;  the 
“  Intendancy  Street  ”  of  gorgeous  villas  built  one  and  all  on  theft ; 
the  recommendations  for  promotion  of  the  single  uncomfortable 
oddity  who  stole  nothing ;  the  £20,000  saved  by  the  young  man 
with  £100  a  year ;  the  epically  spacious  humour  of  the  junior 
clerks  of  Kazan  who  lodged  the  produce  of  their  robberies  in  the 
Bank  of  State.  These  revelations,  made  by  Senators  Pahlen 
and  Garin ,  are  in  no  way  new ;  nor  is  the  purifying  “  revision 
it  was  about  such  things  Gogol  wrote  his  comedy.  And  what  is 
even  stranger,  the  revision  of  to-day  has  just  the  same  result  as 
the  revision  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  years  ago,  inasmuch  as 
the  little  thieves  still  go  to  gaol,  and  the  big  ones  to  the  Council 
of  State.  The  junior  clerks  of  Kazan  are  already  safely  in  cells, 
and  their  hard-earned  savings  found  in  the  Bank  of  State  are 
in  the  hands  of  virtuous  men.  But  the  late  Prefect  of  Moscow, 
charged  by  Senator  Garin  with  universal  robbery  leading 
often  to  murder,  is  still  at  large,  confidently  appealing  to  the 
Tsar  to  stop  his  trial.  “Against  the  deeds  of  the  commission 
which  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Tsar,  His  Majesty  is  my  sole 
defender.”  ^  And  Baron  Friederichs  is  in  Paris.  Exercising  the 
Plenitude  of  Power  as  Governor  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  this  gentle¬ 
man  was  in  the  pay  of  a  keeper  of  gambling  hells  where  the 
money  of  prosperous  citizens  was  left  by  their  collectors  and 
clerks.  Naturally,  the  groans  of  the  business  population  brought 
no  relief.  But  at  last  (this  was  about  two  years  ago  when  news¬ 
papers  were  relatively  free)  a  St.  Petersburg  editor  published 
precise  details  of  a  cheque  for  £1,000  paid  by  the  gambling-bell 
keeper  to  the  Governor  for  an  introduction  to  the  Premier’s  chief 
lieutenant,  as  result  of  which  introduction  the  State  was  swindled 
(1)  Russicoe  SIovo,  August  17th,  1909. 
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out  of  some  ^100,000.  Then,  even  in  Russia,  justice  moved.  A 
just  Senate  sentenced  the  Governor  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
bribe  in  fine,  or  to  go  to  gaol  for  a  year.  But  here  justice 
i  stopped.  Being  neither  asked  to  pay  the  fine,  nor  sent  to  gaol, 

'  His  Excellency  took  train  to  Paris,  where  he  moves  in  good  society 
I  to-day. 

I  The  theory  of  these  eternally  fruitless  revisions  is  ever  the 
same.  As  the  all-wise  Government,  it  runs,  has  resolved  to  let 
no  thieves  escape,  it  is  needless  for  laymen  to  assist.  Therefore, 
with  the  truthful  excuse  that  “the  discussion  agitates  the  public,” 
the  central  and  local  Plenitudes  forbid  the  newspapers  to  touch 
the  more  outrageous  scandals,  and  even  fine  or  imprison  editors 
[  for  unveiling  robbery  protected  by  The  Spheres.  And  with  good 
I  reason,  for  even  without  any  such  amateur  help  the  revisors  some- 
j  times  go  too  far.  Flattered  by  reformers  as  saviours  of  the 
I  Fatherland,  these  officials  lately  lost  their  heads,  and  showed 
such  impertinent  interest  in  the  book-keeping  of  great  men,^ 
that  The  Spheres,  asking  whose  turn  will  come  next,  have  taken 
measures  of  defence.  “The  scope  of  Senator  Garin’s  revision 
is  to  be  enlarged.”  The  Senator  will  have  “assistants.”  If 
there  is  one  man  in  Russia  whose  name  symbolises  the  abuses 
of  the  old  regime,  it  is  the  late  Prefect  of  Odessa,  the  Premier’s 
brother-in-law,  Neidhardt,  who  was  so  mortally  revised  by 
Senator  Kuzminsky  in  1906  that  only  the  blackest  pessimists 
foresaw  his  rehabilitation.  But  in  matters  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  old  abuses,  the  blackest  pessimists  are  right; 
j  and  The  Spheres  have  now  decreed  that  M.  Neidhardt  is  to  be 
chief  of  Senator  Garin’s  assistants  in  unveiling  the  corruptions 
of  Poland. 

A  system  of  government  so  consistent  in  all  its  manifestations 
will  pay,  it  may  be  expected,  due  attention  to  the  public  Press. 
I  Happily,  the  Premier  is  here  a  stalwart  Liberal,  and  even 
f  concedes  that  in  this  important  domain  Russia  has  something  to 
learn  from  conditions  in  the  world  outside.  “Look!  ”  he  says,^ 
"at  Western  Europe.  See  how  even  the  provincial  Press  has 
conquered  a  position  there  1  ...  I  mention  only  the  Koelnische 
Zeitung,  the  Koenigsherg  Zeitung,  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten. 

\  Why  the  Government  itself  pays  attention  to  their  views.”  And 
he  adds  :  “  It  would  be  wrong  to  ignore  that  even  in  Russia  some 
provincial  newspapers  have  attained  distinction.  For  instance, 
the  Kievlanin.  .  .  .”  This  last  remark  some  consider  injudicious, 
for  the  Kievlanin  is  an  ill-written  organ  of  the  hooligans  of  Kieff, 
which  even  local  bureaucrats  have  punished  for  inciting  to 

(1)  Rtetch,  January  5th,  1910. 

(2)  See  interview  in  Volya,  reprinted  in  Novoye  Vremya,  October  16th,  1909. 
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massacres  of  Jews.  However,  the  system  of  centralising  apparent  li 
and  decentralising  real  power,  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Premier  |  • 

to  realise  these  Liberal  views ;  and  such  papers  as  he  himself  ! 
started  on  the  Volga  to  preach  soundness  to  the  populace  are  I  fa 

dead,  because  no  one  read  them.  His  views  are  therefore  applied  I  '  qI 

or  ignored,  as  they  choose,  by  governors,  governors-general,  and  jj 

prefects  on  the  spot.  But  as  each  of  these  sovereigns  has  cause  jj  n 

to  conceal  only  domestic  misdeeds,  his  repressive  zeal  often  stops  j:}  ^ 

at  the  confines  of  his  own  Empire ;  sometimes  he  is  interested  I  g 

rather  than  otherwise  in  exposing  the  failings  of  the  monarchs  }  f 

of  adjacent  and  rival  States.  It  is  only  when  The  Spheres  and  1  ( 

the  Central  Government  sin  that  the  Premier  intervenes  and  I  , 

stops  all  discussion  from  Wirballen  to  Vladivostock.  Usually  in  1  j 

Moscow  you  may  read  of  the  wickedness  of  official  Kazan;  and  |  j 

in  Kazan  you  will  find  retorts  about  the  morals  of  jMoscow,  which  j 

the  judicious  Moscow  newspapers  do  not  care  to  reprint.  i 

So  that  the  Press  has  really  a  very  considerable  liberty,  and  i 

doubters  of  this  are  referred  to  the  history  of  the  Viatskaya  | 

Eietch.  The  population  w'hich  buys  this  voice  of  discontent  is  4 
uncommonly  peaceful,  and  though  composed  mainly  of  peasants, 
has  made  a  cultural  progress  in  the  last  decade  which  pleases  the  ij 

average  unsound,  unregenerate  Russian,  and  naturally  shocks  the  j 

sound.  The  Viatskaya  Rietch  was  founded  on  the  13th  of  Ij 

December,  1907  ;  ^  and  for  something  which  appeared  in  its  third  i 

issue,  it  was  fined  £50.  A  newspaper  in  Viatka  cannot  pay  £50,  I 

so  its  editor  was  thrown  into  gaol,  without  trial,  for  three  months.  f 

His  successor,  jM.  Popoff,  who  produced  the  fourth  number,  for  | 

a  reprint  from  a  St.  Petersburg  new'spaper  was  thrown  into  | 

gaol  without  trial  for  three  months.  The  fifth  issue  was  seized.  ■! 

The  sixth  issue  was  edited  by  Madame  Ovsiannikoff,  who  was 
thrown  into  gaol  without  trial  for  three  months.  For  the  twelfth 
issue,  a  new  editor,  M.  Gnevasheff ,  was  thrown  into  gaol  without  g 

trial  for  three  months.  The  next  editor,  Madame  Lokhrin,  with  | 

documentary  proof,  exposed  the  roguery  of  a  rural  chief.  She  -A 

w’as  thrown  into  gaol  without  trial  for  three  months.  Her  sue-  | 

cessor,  M.  Novikoff,  WTote  that  drilling  in  the  Theatre  Square 
impeded  traffic.  He  was  thrown  into  gaol  without  trial  for  three 
months.  The  next  editor,  Madame  Vesnin,  discussed  the  failure  j 
of  a  Life  Saving  Society  to  rescue  a  drowning  boy.  She  was  j 

thrown  into  gaol  without  trial  for  one  month.  She  was  fined  | 

also  for  describing  how  the  Government’s  strazliniki  terrorised  ^ 
the  peaceful  citizens  of  Perm.  She  w’as  followed  by  M.  Franz- 
holi,  who  was  fined  for  printing  a  complaint  of  official  abuses  | 

(1)  The  history  of  the  Viatshayn  PiefcJi  may  be  found  in  the  Russkoe  Slovo,  t 
January  4th,  1910.  ] 
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ilcrncd  by  three  peasants.  The  peasants  saved  him  from  gaol  by 
paying  the  fine,  and  one  of  them  got  into  trouble  for  this.  He 
appealed  to  the  Premier  to  put  him  on  trial  if  his  complaint  was 
false.  He  was  sent  into  exile. ^  The  next  event  was  the  closing 
of  the  printing  works  because  the  Viatskaya  Rietch  described 
some  official  roguery  already  exposed  in  the  Duma.  When  the 
newspaper  next  appeared,  M.  Franzholi  was  thrown  into  gaol 
without  trial  for  two  months.  On  coming  out,  he  was  thrown 
again  into  gaol  without  trial  for  three  and  a  half  months.  Finally, 
for  an  article  signed  by  one  contributor  last  December  the 
Government  ordered  six  contributors  to  be  thrown  into  gaol 
without  trial  for  three  months.  Three  escaped ;  only  one  remains 
in  gaol.  Such  is  the  lively  history  of  an  attempt  to  establish 
in  Eussia  a  Koelnische  Zeitung  to  which  “even  the  Government 
will  pay  attention.” 

Despite  these  excesses  of  repression,  the  chaos  which  reigns  in 
every  department  of  the  State  reigns  here  too.  The  Anarchist 
Soyuz  newspapers  daily  incite  to  murder  and  massacre  of  the 
reformers.  Jaegermeister  Count  Toll,  chairman  of  a  Prison 
Visiting  Committee,  reports  that  reading  matter  supplied  to  the 
gaols  is  “revolutionary  and  pornographical ,”  and  includes  “a 
frightful  Anarchist  publication,”  confiscated  by  the  jMoscow'  police. 
But  such  phenomena  are  quite  normal,  and  no  more  surprising 
than  Prince  Urussoff’s  discovery  that  his  own  officials  were  busy 
printing  incitements  to  slay  the  Jew^s.  Even  the  State’s  inter¬ 
national  interests  are  risked ;  so  that  a  Government  newspaper , 
leased  indeed  to  a  private  individual,  but  owned  by  the  State,  and 
universally  regarded  abroad  as  official,  lately  published  a  detailed 
plan  for  an  attack  upon  Germany,  to  be  follow’ed  by  partition 
into  a  number  of  petty  States.  Here,  too,  the  Stolypin  system 
is  not  new.  Under  M.  Plehve,  newspapers,  forbidden  altogether 
to  discuss  internal  politics,  were  usually  allowed  to  say  what  they 
liked  about  foreign  affairs.  The  State  admits  one  serious  interest, 
the  maintenance  of  the  Autocracy^  compared  wdth  which  national 
defence  and  international  relations  are  of  no  account.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Abazas  and  Besobrasoffs  who  made  the  war 
with  Japan  are  still  unpunished ;  that  the  Stoessels  and  Neboga- 
toffs  have  been  pardoned  ;  while  the  late  Chief  of  Police,  Lopukhin, 
for  exposing  the  Government’s  bomb-plots,  is  still  in  Siberia ; 
and  the  members  of  the  Second  Duma  lately  w^alked  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg  in  chains. 

Still,  these  accidental  failings  in  the  system  of  M.  Stolypin 
should  blind  no  man  to  his  undoubted  and  lasting  services.  To 
restore,  even  with  such  rents  and  blemishes,  the  immemorial  edifice 
(1)  Russicoe  Sloi-o,  December  17th,  1909. 
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which  fell  in  1905  was  no  mean  architect’s  work.  And  without 
needless  unpleasantness.  For  what  were  tw^o  thousand  hanged 
whose  blood  moistened  the  cement,  compared  with  the  certain 
million  victims  had  The  Spheres  and  the  Soyuzniki  had  their 
foolish  way  and  ended  the  hated  Constitution  with  one  sensational 
ukaz?  The  Spheres  and  the  Soyuzniki,  it  seems,  understand  this 
to-day,  and  no  one  now  disputes  that  all  three  have  been  moving, 
if  at  different  speeds,  towards  the  same  great  end.  On  the  day 
the  tortoise  Premier  caught  them  up,  the  impatient  hares  ceased 
to  doubt  his  “  soundness  ”  ;  and  in  the  first  month  of  1910  a  noted 
festival  occasion  saw  general  harmony  restored.  This  occasion 
was  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  into  journalism  of 
the  Mentor  of  Tsars,  Prince  Vladimir  Petrovitch  Meshtchersky. 
Although  the  Government’s  financial  support  of  his  journal,  the 
Grashdanin,  has  caused  some  scandal  to  purists,  the  Prince  is  a 
man  of  ability,  who  preaches  with  uncommon  fervour  the  principles 
upon  which  are  based  the  greatness  of  States.  Had  the  last 
Tsars,  he  justly  holds,  maintained  the  institution  of  serfdom,  the 
autocracy  would  never  have  fallen ;  and  any  malcontents  could 
have  been  soundly  flogged  as  stimulus  to  contented  thought. 
Naturally,  such  a  fiftieth  anniversary  w’as  not  forgotten.  From  a 
grateful  sovereign  came  a  portrait :  “  To  the  Indefatigable 
Champion,  for  Maintaining  the  Historical  Foundations  of  the 
Empire”;  and  scores  of  less  illustrious  persons  came  in  person. 
Dubassoff  came,  the  conqueror  of  unsound  Moscow ;  the  parvenu 
bureaucrat  reactionaries  Stuermer  and  Stishinsky ;  the  blood¬ 
thirsty  priest  and  Court  favourite,  Vostorgoff ;  and  in  worthy 
company  the  President  of  the  Soyuz,  Dubrovin,  whom  the  courts 
in  vain  demand  for  Herzenstein’s  murder.  As  warden  of  local 
order  came  the  Prefect  of  the  capital.  Lastly,  eager  to  show  for¬ 
giveness  of  much  upbraiding  and  demonstrate  his  formal  reception 
into  the  congregation  of  the  just,  came  M.  Piotr  Arkadievitch 
Stolypin ;  and  with  this  universal  reconciliation  the  restoration 
of  the  Autanarchy  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

Robert  Crozier  Long. 


CELT  AND  SAXON. 

By  GEOEGE  MEEEDITH. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

THE  MINIATUKE. 

Patrick  returned  to  Earlsfont  very  late ;  he  had  but  ten  minutes 
to  dress  for  dinner ;  a  short  allowance  after  a  heated  ride  across 
miry  tracks,  though  he  would  have  expended  some  of  them,  in 
spite  of  his  punctilious  respect  for  the  bell  of  the  house  enter¬ 
taining  him,  if  Miss  Adister  had  been  anywhere  on  the  stairs 
or  corridors  as  he  rushed  away  to  his  room.  He  had  things  to 
tell ;  he  had  not  been  out  over  the  country  for  nothing. 

Fortunately  for  his  good  social  principles,  the  butler  at  Earls¬ 
font  was  a  w^ary  supervisor  of  his  man  ;  great  guest  or  little  guest ; 
Patrick’s  linen  was  prepared  for  him  properly  studded ;  he  had 
only  to  spring  out  of  one  suit  into  another ;  and  still  more  fortu¬ 
nately  the  urgency  for  a  rapid  execution  of  the  manoeuvre  pre¬ 
vented  his  noticing  a  large  square  envelope  posted  against  the 
looking-glass  of  his  toilette-table.  He  caught  sight  of  it  first 
when  pulling  down  his  shirt-cuffs  with  an  air  of  recovered  ease, 
not  to  say  genial  triumph,  to  think  that  the  feat  of  grooming 
himself,  washing,  dressing  and  stripping,  the  accustomed  per¬ 
suasive  final  sweep  of  the  brush  to  his  hair-crop,  was  done  before 
the  bell  had  rung.  His  name  was  on  the  envelope  ;  and  under  his 
name,  in  smaller  letters, 

Adiante. 

“Shall  I?”  said  he,  doing  the  thing  he  asked  himself  about 
doing,  tearing  open  the  paper  cover  of  the  portrait  of  her  who 
had  flitted  in  his  head  for  years  unseen.  And  there  she  was, 
remote  but  present. 

His  underlip  dropped ;  he  had  the  look  of  those  who  bate 
breath  and  swarm  their  wuts  to  catch  a  sound.  At  last  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  summoning  bell  had  been  in  his  ears  a  long  time 
back,  without  his  having  been  sensible  of  any  meaning  in  it.  He 
started  to  and  fro.  The  treasure  he  held  declined  to  enter  the 
breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  and  the  other  pockets  he  perhaps,  if 
sentimentally,  justly  discarded  as  being  beneath  the  honour  of 
serving  for  a  temporary  casket.  He  locked  it  up,  with  a  vow 
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to  come  early  to  rest.  Even  then  he  had  thoughts  whether  it 
might  be  safe. 

Who  spoke,  and  what  they  uttered  at  the  repast,  and  his  own 
remarks,  he  was  unaware  of.  He  turned  right  and  left  a  brilliant 
countenance  that  had  the  glitter  of  frost-light ;  it  sparkled  and 
was  unreceptive.  No  w’onder  Miss  Adister  deemed  him  wilder 
and  stranger  than  ever.  She  necessarily  supposed  the  excess  of 
his  peculiarities  to  be  an  effect  of  the  portrait,  and  would  have 
had  him,  according  to  her  ideas  of  a  young  man,  of  some  depth 
of  feeling,  dreamier.  On  the  contrary,  he  talked  sheer  common¬ 
place.  He  had  ridden  to  the  spur  of  the  mountains,  and  had  put 
up  the  mare,  and  groomed  and  fed  her,  not  permitting  another 
hand  to  touch  her  ;  all  very  well,  and  his  praises  of  the  mare 
likewise,  but  he  had  not  a  syllable  for  the  sublime  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  might  have  careered  over  midland  flats  for  any 
susceptibility  that  he  betrayed  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
she  loved.  Ultimately  she  fancied  the  miniature  had  been  over¬ 
looked  in  his  hurry  to  dress,  and  that  he  was  now"  merely  excited 
by  his  lively  gallop  to  a  certain  degree  of  hard  brightness  I 
noticeable  in  hunting  men  at  their  dinner. 

The  elixir  in  Patrick  carried  him  higher  than  mountain  crests. 
Adiante  illumined  an  expanded  world  for  him,  miraculous,  yet 
the  real  one,  only  wanting  such  light  to  show  its  riches.  She 
lifted  it  out  of  darkness  w"ith  sw’ift  throbs  of  her  heavenliness 
as  she  sw’am  to  his  ey^elids,  vanished  and  dazzled  anew,  and  made  i 
these  gleams  of  her  and  the  dark  intervals  his  dream  of  the  j 
winged  earth  on  her  flight  from  splendour  to  splendour,  secrecy 
to  secrecy  ; — follow  you  that  can ,  the  youth  whose  heart  is  an 
opened  mine,  whose  head  is  an  irradiated  sky,  under  the  spell  of 
imagined  magical  beauty.  She  was  bugle,  banner,  sunrise,  of  his 
inmost  ambition  and  rapture. 

And  w’ithout  a  warning,  she  fled;  her  features  were  lost;  his  b 
power  of  imagining  them  wrestled  with  vapour ;  the  effort  con¬ 
tracted  his  outlook.  But  if  she  left  him  blind  of  her,  she  left 
him  with  no  lessened  bigness  of  heart.  He  frankly  believed  in 
her  revelation  of  a  greater  w’orld  and  a  livelier  earth,  a  flying 
earth  and  a  w’orld  wealthier  than  grouped  history  in  heroic 
marvels  :  he  fell  back  on  the  exultation  of  his  having  seen  her, 
and  on  the  hope  for  the  speedy  coming  of  midnight,  when  the 
fountain  of  her  in  the  miniature  wmuld  be  seen  and  drunk  of  at 
his  full  leisure,  and  his  glorious  elation  of  thrice  man  almost  up 
to  mounting  spirit  would  be  restored  to  make  him  w’orthy  of  the 
vision. 

Meanwhile  Caroline  had  withdraw^n  and  the  lord  of  Earlsfont 
wras  fretting  at  his  theme.  He  had  decided  not  to  be  a  party 
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in  the  sale  of  either  of  his  daughter’s  estates  :  let  her  choose 
other  agents  :  if  the  iniquity  was  committed,  his  hands  would 
be  clean  of  it.  Mr.  Adister  spoke  by  way  of  prelude  to  the  sketch 
of  "this  prince”  whose  title  was  a  lurid  delusion.  Patrick  heard 
of  a  sexagenarian  rake  and  Danube  adventurer,  in  person  a 
description  of  falcon-Caliban ,  containing  his  shagginess  in  a 
frogged  hussar-jacket  and  crimson  pantaloons,  with  hook-nose, 
fox-eyes,  grizzled  billow  of  frowsy  moustache,  and  chin  of  a 
beast  of  prey.  This  fellow,  habitually  one  of  the  dogs  lining  the 
green  tables  of  the  foreign  Baths,  snapping  for  gold  all  day  and 
half  the  night,  to  spend  their  winnings  in  debauchery  and  howl 
threats  of  suicide,  never  fulfilled  early  enough,  when  they  lost, 
claimed  his  princedom  on  the  strength  of  his  father’s  murder 
of  a  reigning  prince  and  sitting  in  his  place  for  six  months,  till 
a  merited  shot  from  another  pretender  sent  him  to  his  account. 
"What  do  you  say  to  such  a  nest  of  assassins,  and  one  of  them, 
an  outcast  and  blackleg,  asking  an  English  gentleman  to 
acknowledge  him  as  a  member  of  his  family  !  I  have ,”  said 
Mr.  Adister,  “direct  information  that  this  gibbet-bird  is  conspir¬ 
ing  to  dethrone — they  call  it — the  present  reigning  prince,  and 
the  proceeds  of  my  daughter’s  estates  are,  by  her  desire — if  she 
has  not  written  under  compulsion  of  the  scoundrel — intended  to 
speed  their  blood-mongering.  There  goes  a  Welshwoman’s  legacy 
to  the  sea,  wuth  a  herd  of  swine  with  devils  in  them  !  ” 

Mr.  Camminy  kept  his  head  bent,  his  hand  on  his  glass  of 
port.  Patrick  stared,  and  the  w’orking  of  his  troubled  brows 
gave  the  unhappy  gentleman  such  lean  comfort  as  he  was  capable 
of  taking.  Patrick  in  sooth  w’as  engaged  in  the  hard  attempt  at 
the  same  time  to  do  two  of  the  most  difficult  things  which  can 
be  proposed  to  the  ingenuity  of  sensational  youth  :  he  was  trying 
to  excuse  a  respected  senior  for  conduct  that  he  could  not  approve , 
while  he  did  inward  battle  to  reconcile  his  feelings  with  the 
frightful  addition  to  his  hoard  of  knowledge  :  in  other  words,  he 
sought  strenuously  to  mix  the  sketch  of  the  prince  wdth  the 
dregs  of  the  elixir  coming  from  the  portrait  of  Adiante  ;  and  now 
she  sank  into  obscurity  behind  the  blackest  of  brushes,  represent¬ 
ing  her  incredible  husband ;  and  now  by  force  of  some  natural 
light  she  broke  through  the  ugly  mist  and  gave  her  adored  the 
sweet  lines  and  colours  of  the  features  he  had  lost.  There  was 
an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  struggle,  until,  able  to  say  to  himself  that 
he  saw  her  clearly  as  though  the  portrait  was  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  the  battle  of  the  imagination  ceased  and  she^  was  fairer 
for  him  than  if  her  foot  had  continued  pure  of  its  erratic  step  : 
fairer,  owing  to  the  eyes  he  saw  w’ith  ;  he  had  shaken  himself  free 
of  the  exacting  senses  which  consent  to  the  worship  of  women 
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upon  the  condition  of  their  possessing  all  the  precious  and  the 
miraculous  qualities ;  among  others,  the  gift  of  an  exquisite 
fragility  that  cannot  break ; — in  short,  upon  terms  flattering  to 
the  individual  devotee.  Without  knowing  it  he  had  done  it  and 
got  some  of  the  upholding  strength  of  those  noblest  of  honest 
men  who  not  merely  give  souls  to  women — an  extraordinary  en¬ 
dowment  of  them — but  also  discourse  to  them  with  their  souls. 

Patrick  accepted  Adiante’s  husband  :  the  man  was  her  hus¬ 
band.  Hideous  (for  there  was  no  combating  her  father’s  painting 
of  him),  he  was  almost  interesting  through  his  alliance an 
example  of  how  much  earth  the  worshipper  can  swallow  when 
he  is  quite  sincere.  Instead  of  his  going  under  eclipse,  the  beautv 
of  his  lady  eclipsed  her  monster.  He  believed  in  her  right  to 
choose  according  to  her  pleasure  since  her  lover  was  denied  her. 
Sitting  alone  by  his  fire,  he  gazed  at  her  for  hours  and  bled  for 
Philip.  There  was  a  riddle  to  be  answered  in  her  cutting  herself 
away  from  Philip ;  he  could  not  answer  it ;  her  face  was  the 
vindication  and  the  grief.  The  usual  traverses  besetting  true 
lovers  were  suggested  to  him,  enemies  and  slanders  and  inter¬ 
cepted  letters.  He  rejected  them  in  the  presence  of  the  beautiful 
inscrutable.  Small  marvel  that  Philip  had  loved  her.  “Poor 
fellow  !  ”  Patrick  cried  aloud,  and  drooped  on  a  fit  of  tears. 

The  sleep  he  had  was  urgently  dream-ridden  to  goals  that  eluded 
him  and  broadened  to  fresh  races  and  chases  waving  something  to 
be  won  w^hich  never  was  w’on,  albeit  untiringly  pursued  amid 
a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  episodes;  wild  enthusiasm.  The 
whole  of  it  w’as  featureless,  a  shifting  agitation ;  yet  he  must 
have  been  endowed  to  extricate  a  particular  meaning  api)lied  to 
himself  out  of  the  mass  of  tumbled  events,  and  closely  in  relation 
to  realities,  for  he  quitted  his  bed  passionately  regretting  that 
he  had  not  gone  through  a  course  of  drill  and  study  of  the 
military  art.  He  remembered  Mr.  Adister’s  having  said  that 
military  training  w’as  good  for  all  gentlemen. 

“I  could  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion,”  he  thought. 

Adiante  was  as  beautiful  by  day  as  by  night.  He  looked.  The 
riddle  of  her  w^as  more  burdensome  in  the  daylight. 

He  sighed,  and  on  another  surging  of  his  admiration  launched 
the  resolve  that  he  w^ould  serve  her  blindly,  without  one  question. 
How,  w'hen,  where,  and  the  means  and  the  aim,  he  did  not 
think  of.  There  w^as  she,  and  here  was  he,  and  heaven  and  a 
great  heart  would  show  the  way. 

Adiante  at  eighteen,  the  full-length  of  her,  fresh  in  her  love 
of  Philip,  was  not  the  same  person  to  him,  she  had  not  the  same 
secret ;  she  was  beautiful  differently.  By  right  he  should  have  loved 
the  portrait  best  ;  but  he  had  not  seen  it  first ;  he  had  already 
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lived  through  a  life  of  emotions  with  the  miniature,  and  could 
besides  clasp  the  frame ;  and  moreover  he  fondled  an  absurd 
notion  that  the  miniature  would  be  entrusted  to  him  for  a  time, 
and  was  almost  a  possession.  The  pain  of  the  thought  of  relin¬ 
quishing  it  was  the  origin  of  this  foolishness.  And  again,  if  it 
be  fair  to  prove  him  so  deeply,  true  to  his  brother  though  he  was 
(admiration  of  a  woman  does  thus  influence  the  tides  of  our 
blood  to  render  the  noblest  of  us  guilty  of  some  unconscious 
wavering  of  our  loyalty),  Patrick  dedicated  the  full-length  of 
Adiante  to  Philip,  and  reserved  the  other,  her  face  and  neck, 
for  himself. 

Obediently  to  Mr.  Adistcr’s  order,  the  portrait  had  been  taken 
from  one  of  his  private  rooms  and  placed  in  the  armoury,  the 
veil  covering  the  canvas  of  late  removed.  Guns  and  spears  and 
swords  overhead  and  about,  the  youthful  figure  of  Adiante  was 
ominously  encompassed.  Caroline  stood  with  Patrick  before  the 
portrait  of  her  cousin ;  she  expected  him  to  show  a  sign  of 
appreciation.  He  asked  her  to  tell  him  the  Church  whose  forms 
of  faith  the  princess  had  embraced.  She  answered  that  it  was 
the  Greek  Church.  “The  Greek,”  said  he,  gazing  harder  at  the 
portrait.  Presently  she  said  ;  “It  was  a  perfect  likeness.”  She 
named  the  famous  artist  who  had  painted  it.  Patrick’s  “Ah” 
was  unsatisfactory. 

“We,”  said  she,  “think  it  a  living  image  of  her  as  she  was 
then,” 

He  would  not  be  instigated  to  speak. 

“You  do  not  admire  it,  Mr.  O’Donnell?”  she  cried. 

“Oh,  but  I  do.  That’s  how  she  looked  when  she  wms  drawing 
on  her  gloves  with  good  will  to  go  out  to  meet  him.  You  can’t 
see  her  there  and  not  be  sure  she  had  a  heart.  She  part  smiles ; 
she  keeps  her  mouth  shut,  but  there’s  the  dimple,  and  it  means 
a  thought,  like  a  bubble  bursting  up  from  the  heart  in  her  breast. 
She’s  tall.  She  carries  herself  like  a  great  French  lady,  and 
nothing  beats  that.  It’s  the  same  colour,  dark  eyebrows  and 
fair  hair.  And  not  thinking  of  her  pride.  She  thinks  of  her 
walk,  and  the  end  of  it,  where  he’s  waiting.  The  eyes  are  not 
the  same.” 

“The  same?”  said  Caroline. 

“As  this.”  He  tapped  on  the  left  side.  She  did  not  under¬ 
stand  it  at  all. 

“The  bit  of  work  done  in  Vienna,”  said  he. 

She  blushed.  “Do  you  admire  that  so  much?” 

“I  do.” 

“We  consider  it  not  to  be  compared  to  this.” 

“Perhaps  not,  I  like  it  better.” 
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“But  why  do  you  like  that  better?”  said  Caroline,  dcemino 
it  his  wilfulness.  ” 

Patrick  put  out  a  finger.  ‘‘The  eyes  there  don’t  seem  to  sav 
‘I’m  yours  to  make  a  hero  of  you.’  But  look,”  he  drew  forth 
from  under  his  waistcoat  the  miniature,  ‘‘what  don’t  they  sav 
here  !  It’s  a  bright  day  for  the  Austrian  capital  that  has  her  by 
the  river  Danube.  Yours  has  a  landscape ;  I’ve  made  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  country,  I  caught  the  print  of  it  on  niy  ride 
yesterday ;  and  those  are  your  mountains.  But  mine  has  her 
all  to  herself  while  she’s  thinking  undisturbed  in  her  boudoir. 

I  have  her  and  her  thoughts  :  that’s  next  to  her  soul.  I’ve  an 
idea  it  ought  to  be  given  to  Philip.”  He  craned  his  head  round 
to  woo  some  shadow  of  assent  to  the  daring  suggestion.  “.Inst 
to  break  the  shock  ’twill  be  to  my  brother.  Miss  Adister,  If  I 
could  hand  him  this,  and  say,  ‘Keep  it,  for  you’ll  get  nothin^ 
more  of  her;  and  that’s  worth  a  kingdom.’  ” 

Caroline  faltered  :  ‘‘Your  brother  does  not  know?” 

“Pity  him.  His  blown’s  to  come.  He  can’t  or  he’d  have 
spoken  of  it  to  me.  I  was  with  him  a  couple  of  hours  and  he 
never  mentioned  a  word  of  it,  nor  did  Captain  Con.  We  talked 
of  Ireland,  and  the  service,  and  some  French  cousins  we  have.” 

‘‘Ladies?”  Caroline  inquired  by  instinct. 

“And  charming,”  said  Patrick,  “real  dear  girls.  Philip 
might  have  one,  if  he  would,  and  half  my  property,  to  make 
it  right  with  her  parents.  There’d  be  little  use  in  proposing  it. 
He  was  dead  struck  when  the  shaft  struck  him.  That’s  love! 
So  I  determined  the  night  after  I’d  shaken  his  hand  I’d  be  off 
to  Earlsfont  and  try  my  hardest  for  him.  It’s  hopeless  now. 
Only  he  might  have  the  miniature  for  his  bride.  I  can  tell  him 
a  trifle  to  help  him  over  his  agony.  She  would  have  had  him, 
she  would.  Miss  Adister,  if  she  hadn’t  feared  he’d  be  talked  of 
as  Captain  Con  has  been — about  the  neighbourhood,  I  mean, 
because  he,”  Patrick  added  hurriedly,  ‘‘he  married  an  heiress 
and  sank  his  ambition  for  distinction  like  a  man  who  has  finished 
his  dinner.  I’m  certain  she  would.  I  have  it  on  authority.” 

‘‘What  authority?”  said  Caroline  coldly. 

‘‘Her  own  old  nurse.” 

‘‘Jenny  Williams?” 

‘‘The  one !  I  had  it  from  her.  And  how  she  loves  her  darling 
Miss  Adiante  !  She  won’t  hear  of  ‘princess.’  She  hates  that 
marriage.  She  was  all  for  my  brother  Philip.  She  calls  him 
‘Our  handsome  lieutenant.’  She’ll  keep  the  poor  fellow’  a 
subaltern  all  his  life.” 

‘‘You  went  to  Jenny’s  inn?” 

‘‘The  Earlsfont  Arms,  I  went  to.  And  Mrs.  Jenny  at  the 
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door,  watching  the  rain.  Destiny  directed  me.  She  caught  the 
likeness  to  Philip  on  a  lift  of  her  eye,  and  very  soon  we  sat 
conversing  like  old  friends.  We  were  soon  playing  at  old  cronies 
over  past  times.  I  saw  the  way  to  bring  her  out,  so  I  set  to 
work,  and  she  was  up  in  defence  of  her  darling,  ready  to  tell 
me  anything  to  get  me  to  think  well  of  her.  And  that  was  the 
main  reason,  she  said,  why  Miss  Adiante  broke  with  him  and 
went  abroad  :  her  dear  child  wouldn’t  have  Mr.  Philip  abused 
for  fortune-hunting.  As  for  the  religion,  they  could  each  have 
practised  their  own  :  her  father  would  have  consented  to  the  fact, 
when  it  came  on  him  in  that  undeniable  shape  of  two  made 
one.  She  says.  Miss  Adiante  has  a  mighty  soul ;  she  has  brave 
ideas.  Miss  Deenly,  she  calls  her.  Ay,  and  so  has  Philip; 
though  the  worst  is,  they’re  likely  to  drive  him  out  of  the  army 
into  politics  and  Parliament ;  and  an  Irishman  there  is  a  barrow 
trolling  a  load  of  grievances.  Ah,  but  she  would  have  kept  him 
straight.  Not  a  soldier  alive  knows  the  use  of  cavalry  better 
than  my  brother.  He  wanted  just  that  English  wife  to  steady 
him  and  pour  drops  of  universal  fire  into  him ;  to  keep  him  face- 
to  face  with  the  world,  I  mean  ;  letting  him  be  true  to  his  country 
in  a  fair  degree,  but  not  an  old  rainpipe  and  spout.  She  would 
have  held  him  to  his  profession.  And,  Oh  dear!  She’s  a  friend 
worth  having,  lost  to  Ireland.  I  see  what  she  could  have  done 
there.  Something  bigger  than  an  island,  too,  has  to  be  served 
in  our  days  :  that  is,  if  we  don’t  forget  our  duty  at  home.  Poor 
Paddy,  and  his  pig,  and  his  bit  of  earth !  If  you  knew  what 
we  feel  for  him  1  I’m  a  landlord,  but  I’m  one  with  my  jx'oplc 
about  evictions.  We  Irish  take  strong  root.  And  honest  rent 
paid  over  to  absentees,  through  an  agent,  if  you  think  of  it,, 
seems  like  flinging  the  money  that’s  the  sweat  of  the  brow  into 
a  stone  conduit  to  roll  away  to  a  giant  maw’  hungry  as  the  sea. 

\  It’s  the  bleeding  to  death  of  our  land  !  Transactions  from  hand 
to  hand  of  warm  human  flesh — nothing  else  will  do  :  I  mean, 
for  men  of  our  blood.  Ah!  she  would  have  kept  my  brother 
temperate  in  his  notions  and  his  plans.  And  wdiy  absentees. 
Miss  Adister?  Because  we’ve  no  centre  of  home  life  :  the  core 
bas  been  taken  out  of  us;  our  country  has  no  hearth-fire.  I’m 
for  union;  only  there  should  be  justice,  and  a  little  knowledge 
to  make  allowance  for  the  natural  cravings  of  a  different  kind 
of  people.  Well,  then,  and  I  suppose  that  inter-marriages  are 
good  for  both.  But  here  comes  a  man,  the  boldest  and  hand¬ 
somest  of  his  race,  and  he  offers  himself  to  the  handsomest  and 
sweetest  of  yours,  and  she  leans  to  him,  and  the  famih^  won’t 
have  him.  For  he’s  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic.  Who  is  it 
then  opposed  the  proper  union  of  the  two  islands?  Not  Philip. 
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He  did  bis  best ;  and  if  he  does  worse  now  he’s  not  entirely  to 
blame.  The  misfortune  is,  that  when  he  learns  the  total  loss 
of  her  on  that  rock-promontory,  he’ll  be  dashing  himself  upon 
rocks  sure  to  shiver  him.  There’s  my  fear.  If  I  might  take 
him  this  ...  ?  ”  Patrick  pleaded  with  the  miniature  raised 
like  the  figure  of  his  interrogation. 

Caroline’s  inward  smile  threw  a  soft  light  of  humour  over  her 
features  at  the  simple  cunning  of  his  wind-up  to  the  lecture  on 
his  country’s  case,  which  led  her  to  perceive  a  similar  cunning 
simplicity  in  his  identification  of  it  with  Philip’s.  It  startled  her 
to  surprise,  for  the  reason  that  she’d  been  reviewing  his  freakish 
hops  from  Philip  to  Ireland  and  to  Adiante,  and  wondering,  in 
a  different  kind  of  surprise,  how  and  by  what  profitless  ingenuity 
he  contrived  to  weave  them  together.  Nor  was  she  unmoved, 
notwithstanding  her  fancied  perception  of  his  Jesuitry :  his 
look  and  his  voice  were  persuasive ;  his  love  of  his  brother  was 
deep ;  his  change  of  sentiment  toward  Adiante  after  the  tale 
fold  him  by  her  old  nurse  Jenny,  stood  for  proof  of  a  generous 
manliness. 

Before  she  had  replied,  her  uncle  entered  the  armoury,  and 
Patrick  was  pleading  still,  and  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  piece  of 
damask,  a  very  fiery  dye. 

To  disentangle  herself,  she  said  on  an  impulse,  desperately; 

“Mr.  O’Donnell  begs  to  have  the  miniature  for  his  brother.” 

Patrick  swung  instantly  to  Mr.  Adister.  “I  presumed  to  ask 
for  it,  sir,  to  carry  it  to  Philip.  He  is  ignorant  about  the  princess 
as  yet  :  he  would  like  to  have  a  bit  of  the  wreck.  I  shan’t  be 
a  pleasant  messenger  to  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  take  him 
something.  It  could  be  returned  after  a  time.  She  was  a  great 
deal  to  Philip — three  parts  of  his  life.  He  has  nothing  of  her 
to  call  his  own.” 

“That!”  said  Mr.  Adister.  He  turned  to  the  virgin  Adiante. 
sat  down  and  shut  his  eyes,  fetching  a  breath.  He  looked 
vacantly  at  Patrick. 

“When  you  find  a  man  purely  destructive,  you  think  him  a 
devil,  don’t  you?”  he  said. 

“A  good  first  cousin  to  one,”  Patrick  replied,  watchful  for  a 
hint  to  seize  the  connection. 

“If  you  think  of  hunting  to-day,  we  have  not  many  minutes 
to  spare  before  we  mount.  The  meet  is  at  eleven,  five  miles 
distant.  Go  and  choose  your  horse.  Caroline  will  drive  there. 

Patrick  consulted  her  on  a  glance  for  counsel.  “I  shall  be 
glad  to  join  you,  sir,  for  to-morrow  I  must  be  off  to  my  brother. 

“Take  it,”  Mr.  Adister  waved  his  hand  hastily.  He  gazed  at 
his  idol  of  untouched  eighteen.  “Keep  it  safe,”  he  said,  discard- 
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ing  the  sight  of  the  princess.  “Old  houses  are  doomed  to  burn¬ 
ings,  and  a  devil  in  the  family  may  bring  us  to  ashes.  And  some 
^ay  .  .  .  !  ”  he  could  not  continue  his  thought  upon  what  he 
might  be  destined  to  wish  for,  and  ran  it  on  to,  “Some  day  I 
shall  be  happy  to  welcome  your  brother,  when  it  pleases  him 
to  visit  me.” 

Patrick  bowed,  oppressed  by  the  mighty  gift.  “I  haven’t  the 
word  to  thank  you  with,  sir.” 

Mr.  Adister  did  not  wait  for  it. 

“I  owe  this  to  you.  Miss  Adister,”  said  Patrick. 

Her  voice  shook  :  “My  uncle  loves  those  who  loved  her.” 

He  could  see  she  was  trembling.  When  he  was  alone  his 
ardour  of  gratefulness  enabled  him  to  see  into  her  uncle’s  breast  : 
the  inflexible  frigidity ;  lasting  regrets  and  remorse ;  the  com¬ 
passion  for  Philip  in  kinship  of  grief  and  loss  ;  the  angry  dignity  ; 
the  stately  generosity. 

He  saw  too,  for  he  was  clear-eyed  when  his  feelings  were  not 
over-active,  the  narrow  pedestal  whereon  the  stiff  figure  of  a  man 
of  iron  pride  must  accommodate  itself  to  stand  in  despite  of 
tempests  without  and  within ;  and  how  the  statue  rocks  there , 
how  much  more  pitiably  than  the  common  sons  of  earth  who 
have  the  broad  common  field  to  fall  down  on  and  our  good 
mother’s  milk  to  set  them  on  their  legs  again. 

CHAPTEK  VIII. 

CAPTAIN  CON  AND  MRS.  ADISTER  O’dONNELL. 

Eiding  homeward  from  the  hunt  at  the  leisurely  trot  of  men 
who  have  steamed  their  mounts  pretty  well,  Mr.  Adister  ques¬ 
tioned  Patrick  familiarly  about  his  family,  and  his  estate,  and 
his  brother’s  prospects  in  the  army,  and  whither  he  intended 
first  to  direct  his  travels  :  questions  which  Patrick  understood 
to  be  kindly  put  for  the  sake  of  promoting  conversation  with  a 
companion  of  unripe  age  by  a  gentleman  who  had  wholesomely 
excited  his  blood  to  run.  They  were  answered,  except  the  last 
one.  Patrick  had  no  immediate  destination  in  view. 

“Leave  Europe  behind  you,”  said  Mr.  Adister  warming,  to 
advise  him,  and  checking  the  trot  of  his  horse.  “Try  South 
America.”  The  lordly  gentleman  plotted  out  a  scheme  of 
colonisation  and  conquest  in  that  region  with  the  coolness  of  a 
practised  freebooter.  “No  young  man  is  worth  a  job,”  he  said, 
“who  does  not  mean  to  be  a  leader,  and  as  leader  to  have 
dominion.  Here  we  are  fettered  by  ancestry  and  antecedents. 
Had  I  to  recommence  without  these  encumbrances,  I  would  try 
aiy  fortune  yonder.  I  stood  condemned  to  waste  my  youth  in 
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idle  parades,  and  hunting  the  bear  and  buffalo.  The  estate  you 
have  inherited  is  not  binding  on  you.  You  can  realise  it,  and 
begin  by  taking  over  two  or  three  hundred  picked  Irish  and 
English — have  both  races  capable  of  handling  spade  and  musket; 
purchasing  some  thousands  of  acres  to  establish  a  legal  footinf» 
there.  You  increase  your  colony  from  the  mother  country  in 
the  ratio  of  your  prosperity,  until  your  power  is  respected,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  extension  of  your  territory.  When 
you  are  feared  you  will  be  on  your  mettle.  They  will  favour  yon 
with  provocation.  I  should  not  doubt  the  result,  supposing 
myself  to  have  under  my  sole  command  a  trained  body  of  men 
of  English  blood — and  Irish.” 

“Owners  of  the  soil,”  rejoined  Patrick,  much  marvelling. 

“Undoubtedly,  owners  of  the  soil,  but  owdng  you  service." 

'‘They  fight,  sir.” 

“It  is  hardly  to  be  specified  in  the  calculation,  knowing  them. 
Soldiers  who  have  served  their  turn,  particularly  old  artillery¬ 
men,  would  be  my  choice  :  young  fellows  and  boys  among  them. 
Women  would  have  to  be  taken.  Half-breeds  are  the  ruin  of 
colonists.  Our  men  arc  born  for  conquest.  We  were  conqueror? 
here,  and  it  is  want  of  action  and  going  physically  forward  that 
makes  us  a  rusty  people.  There  are  ” — Mr.  Adister’s  intonation 
told  of  his  proposing  a  wretched  alternative. — “the  Pacific 
Islands,  but  they  will  soon  be  snapped  up  by  the  European  and 
North  American  Governments,  and  a  single  one  of  them  doe? 
not  offer  space.  It  would  require  money  and  a  navy.”  He 
mused.  “South  America  is  the  quarter  I  should  decide  for,  as 
a  young  man.  You  are  a  judge  of  horses;  you  ride  well;  you 
would  have  splendid  pastures  over  there ;  you  might  raise  a 
famous  breed.  The  air  is  fine  ;  it  would  suit  our  English  stock. 
We  arc  on  ground,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  which  my  forefathers  con¬ 
tested  sharply  and  did  not  yield.” 

“The  owners  of  the  soil  had  to  do  that,”  said  Patrick.  “I 
can  show  the  same  in  my  country,  with  a  difference.” 

“Considerably  to  your  benefit.” 

“Everything  has  been  crushed  there  barring  the  contrary 
opinion.” 

“I  could  expect  such  a  remark  from  a  rebel.” 

“I’m  only  interpreting  the  people,  sir.” 

“Jump  out  of  that  tinder-box  as  soon  as  ymu  can.  When  I  was 
in  South  America,  it  astonished  me  that  no  Englishman  had  cast 
an  eye  on  so  inviting  a  land.  Australia  is  not  comparable  with 
it.  And  w'here  colonisations  have  begun  without  system,  and 
without  hard  fighting  to  teach  the  settlers  to  value  good  leader¬ 
ship  and  respect  their  chiefs,  they  tumble  into  Eepublics.” 
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Patrick  would  have  liked  to  fling  in  a  word  about  the  English¬ 
man’s  cast  of  his  eye  upon  inviting  lands,  but  the  trot  was 
resumed,  the  lord  of  Earlsfont  having  delivered  his  mind,  and  a 
minute  made  it  happily  too  late  for  the  sarcastic  bolt.  Glad  that 
his  tongue  had  been  kept  from  wagging,  he  trotted  along  beside 
his  host  in  the  dusky  evening  over  the  once  contested  land  where 
the  gentleman’s  forefathers  had  done  their  deeds  and  firmly  fixed 
their  descendants.  A  remainder  of  dull  red  fire  prolonged  the 
half-day  above  the  mountain  strongholds  of  the  former  owners 
of  the  soil,  upon  which  prince  and  bard  and  priest,  and  grappling 
natives  never  wanting  for  fierceness,  roared  to-arms  in  the  beacon- 
flames  from  ridge  to  peak  :  and  down  they  poured,  and  back  they 
were  pushed  by  the  inveterate  coloniser — stationing  at  threatened 
pints  his  old  “artillerymen  ’’  of  those  days  :  and  so  it  ends,  that 
bard  and  priest  and  prince;  holy  poetry,  and  divine  prescription, 
and  a  righteous  holding;  are  as  naught  against  him.  They  go, 
like  yonder  embers  of  the  winter  sunset  before  advancing  night  : 
and  to-morrow  the  beacon-heaps  are  ashes,  the  conqueror’s  foot 
stamps  on  them,  the  wind  scatters  them;  strangest  of  all,  you 
hear  victorious  lawlessness  appealing  solemnly  to  God  the  law. 

Patrick  was  too  young  to  philosophise  upon  his  ideas ;  or  else 
the  series  of  pictures  projected  by  the  troops  of  sensations  running 
through  him  were  not  of  a  solidity  to  support  any  structure  of 
philosophy.  He  reverted,  though  rather  in  name  than  in  spirit, 
to  the  abstractions,  justice,  consistency,  right.  They  were  too 
hard  to  think  of,  so  he  abandoned  the  puzzle  of  fitting  them  to 
men’s  acts  and  their  consciences,  and  he  put  them  aside  as  mere 
titles  employed  for  the  uses  of  a  police  and  a  tribunal  to  lend  an 
appearance  of  legitimacy  to  the  decrees  of  them  that  have  got 
the  upper  hand.  An  insurrectionary  rising  of  his  breast  on  behalf 
of  his  country  was  the  consequence.  He  kept  it  down  by  turning 
the  whole  hubbub  wdthin  him  to  the  practical  contemplation  of 
a  visionary  South  America  as  the  region  for  him  and  a  fighting 
tenantry.  With  a  woman,  to  crown  her  queen  there,  the  prospect 
was  fair.  But  where  dw’elt  the  woman  possessing  majesty  suit¬ 
able  to  such  a  dream  in  her  heart  or  her  head  ?  The  best  he  had 
known  in  Ireland  and  in  France,  preferred  the  charms  of  society 
to  bold  adventure. 

All  the  same,  thought  he,  it’s  queer  counsel,  that  we  should 
set  to  w’ork  by  buying  a  bit  of  land  to  win  a  clean  footing  to 
rob  our  neighbours  :  and  his  brains  took  another  shot  at  Air. 
Adister,  this  time  without  penetrating.  He  could  very  well  have 
seen  the  matter  he  disliked  in  a  man  that  he  disliked  ;  but  the 
father  of  Adiante  had  touched  him  wdth  the  gift  of  the  miniature. 

Patrick  was  not  asked  to  postpone  his  departure  from  Earls- 
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font,  nor  was  he  invited  to  come  again.  Mr.  Adister  drove  him 
to  the  station  in  the  early  morning,  and  gave  him  a  single  nod 
from  the  phaeton-box  for  a  good-bye.  Had  not  Caroline  assured 
him  at  the  leave-taking  between  them  that  he  had  done  her 
uncle  great  good  by  his  visit,  the  blank  of  the  usual  ceremonial 
phrases  would  have  caused  him  to  fancy  himself  an  intruder 
courteously  dismissed,  never  more  to  enter  the  grand  old  Hall. 
He  was  further  comforted  by  hearing  the  station-master’s  ex¬ 
clamation  of  astonishment  and  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  the  squire 
“in  his  place”  handling  the  reins,  which  had  not  been  witnessed 
for  many  a  day  :  and  so  it  appeared  that  the  recent  guest  had 
been  exceptionally  complimented.  “But  why  not  a  warm  word, 
instead  of  turning  me  off  to  decipher  a  bit  of  Egyptian  on  baked 
brick,”  he  thought,  incurably  Celtic  as  he  was. 

From  the  moment  when  he  beheld  Mr.  Adister’s  phaeton 
mounting  a  hill  that  took  the  first  leap  for  the  Cambrian  high¬ 
lands,  up  to  his  arrival  in  London,  scarcely  one  of  his  “ideas” 
darted  out  before  Patrick,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
like  the  enchanted  hares  of  fairyland,  tempting  him  to  pursue, 
and  changing  into  the  form  of  w’oman  ever,  at  some  turn  of  the 
chase.  For  as  he  had  travelled  down  to  Earlsfont  in  the  state 
of  ignorance  and  hopefulness,  bearing  the  liquid  brains  of  that 
young  condition,  so  did  his  acquisition  of  a  particular  fact 
destructive  of  hope  solidify  them  about  it  as  he  travelled  back ; 
in  other  words,  they  were  digesting  w'hat  they  had  taken  in. 
Imagination  would  not  have  stirred  for  a  thousand  fleeting  hares : 
and  principally,  it  may  be,  because  he  was  conscious  that  no 
form  of  woman  would  anywhere  come  of  them.  Woman  was 
married  ;  she  had  the  ring  on  her  finger  !  He  could  at  his  option 
look  on  her  in  the  miniature,  he  could  think  of  her  as  being  in 
the  city  where  she  had  been  painted ;  but  he  could  not  conjure 
her  out  of  space ;  she  was  nowhere  in  the  ambient  air.  Secretly 
she  was  a  feeling  that  lay  half  slumbering  very  deep  down  within 
him,  and  he  kept  the  secret,  choosing  to  be  poor  rather  than  call 
her  forth.  He  was  in  truth  digesting  with  difficulty,  as  must 
be  the  case  when  it  is  allotted  to  the  brains  to  absorb  what  the 
soul  abhors. 

“Poor  old  Philip  !  ”  was  his  perpetual  refrain. — “Philip,  the  girl 
you  love  is  married ;  and  here’s  her  portrait  taken  in  her  last 
blush  ;  and  the  man  who  has  her  hasn’t  a  share  in  that !  ”  Thus, 
throwing  in  the  ghost  of  a  sigh  for  sympathy,  it  seemed  to 
Patrick  that  the  intelligence  would  have  to  be  communicated. 
Bang  is  better,  thought  he,  for  bad  news  than  snapping  fire  and 
feinting,  when  you’re  bound  to  half  kill  a  fellow,  and  a  manly 
fellow. 
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Determined  that  bang  it  should  be,  he  hurried  from  the 
terminus  to  Philip’s  hotel,  where  he  had  left  him,  and  was 
thence  despatched  to  the  house  of  Captain  Con  O’Donnell,  where 
he  created  a  joyful  confusion ,  slightly  dashed  with  rigour  on  the 
part  of  the  regnant  lady ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ,  con¬ 
sidering  that  both  the  gentlemen  attending  her,  Philip  and  her 
husband,  quitted  her  table  with  shouts  at  the  announcement  of 
his  name,  and  her  husband  hauled  him  in  unwashed  before  her, 
ciying  that  the  lost  was  found,  the  errant  returned,  the  Prodigal 
Pat  recovered  by  his  kinsman  !  and  she  had  to  submit  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  disturber  :  and  a  bedchamber  had  to  be  thought  of 
for  the  unexpected  guest,  and  the  dinner  to  be  delayed  in  middle 
course,  and  her  husband  corrected  between  the  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  bedchamber,  and  either  the  guest  permitted  to  appear 
at  her  table  in  sooty  day-garb,  or  else  a  great  gap  commanded  in 
the  service  of  her  dishes,  vexatious  extreme  for  a  lady  composed 
of  orderliness.  She  acknowledged  Patrick’s  profound  salute  and 
his  excuses  with  just  so  many  degrees  in  the  inclining  of  her 
head  as  the  polite  deem  a  duty  to  themselves  when  the  ruffling 
world  has  disarranged  them. 

“Con!”  she  called  to  her  chattering  husband,  “w’e  are  in 
England,  if  you  please.” 

“To  be  sure,  madam,”  said  the  captain,  “and  so’s  Patrick, 
thanks  to  the  stars.  We  fancied  him  gone,  kidnapped,  burned, 
made  a  meal  of  and  swallowed  up,  under  the  earth  or  the  water ; 
for  he  forgot  to  give  us  his  address  in  town ;  he  stood  before  us 
for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  the  fellow  vanished.  We’ve  waited 
for  him  gaping.  With  your  permission  I’ll  venture  an  opinion 
that  he’ll  go  and  dabble  his  hands  and  sit  with  us  as  he  is,  for 
the  once,  as  it  happens.” 

“Let  it  be  so,”  she  rejoined,  not  pacified  beneath  her  dignity. 
She  named  the  bedchamber  to  a  footman. 

“And  I’ll  accompany  the  boy  to  hurry  him  on,”  said  the 
captain,  hurrying  Patrick  on  as  he  spoke,  till  he  had  him  out  of 
the  dining-room,  when  he  whispered  :  “Out  with  your  key,  and 
if  we  can  scramble  you  into  your  evening-suit  quick  w^e  shall  heal 
the  breach  in  the  dinner.  You  dip  your  hands  and  face.  I’ll  have 
out  the  dress.  You’ve  the  right  style  for  her,  my  boy  :  and  mind, 
she  is  an  excellent  good  woman,  worthy  of  all  respect  :  but  for¬ 
mality’s  the  flattery  she  likes  :  a  good  bow  and  short  speech. 
Here  we  are,  and  the  room’s  lighted.  Off  to  the  basin,  give  me 
the  key ;  and  here’s  hot  water  in  tripping  Mary’s  hands.  The 
portmanteau  opens  easy.  Quick  1  the  door’s  shut  on  rosy  Mary. 
The  race  is  for  domestic  peace,  my  boy.  I  sacrifice  everything  I 
can  for  it,  in  decency.  ’Tis  the  secret  of  my  happiness.” 
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Patrick’s  transformation  was  rapid  enough  to  satisfy  the  im- 
patient  captain,  who  said  :  “You’ll  tell  her  you  couldn’t  sit  down 
in  her  presence  undressed.  I  married  her  at  forty,  you  know 
when  a  woman  has  reached  her  perfect  development,  and  leans 
a  trifle  more  to  ceremonies  than  to  substance.  And  where  have 
you  been  the  w^hile?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  by  and  by,”  said  Patrick. 

“Tell  me  now%  and  don’t  be  smirking  at  the  glass;  voiir 
necktie’s  as  neat  as  a  lady’s  company-smile,  equal  at  both  ends, 
and  warranted  not  to  relax  before  the  evening’s  over.  And  mind 
you  don’t  set  me  off  talking  overmuch  downstairs.  I  talk  in  her 
presence  like  the  usher  of  the  Court  to  the  Judge.  ’Tis  the  secret 
of  my  happiness.” 

“  Where  are  those  rascally  dress-boots  of  mine  !  ”  cried  Patrick. 

Captain  Con  pitched  the  contents  of  the  portmanteau  right  and 
left.  “Never  mind  the  boots,  my  boy.  Your  legs  wdll  be  under 
the  table  during  dinner,  and  w'e’ll  institute  a  rummage  up  here 
between  that  and  the  procession  to  the  drawing-room,  where 
you’ll  be  examined  head  to  foot,  devil  a  doubt  of  it.  But  say, 
where  have  you  been?  She’ll  be  asking,  and  we’re  in  a  mess 
already,  and  may  as  well  have  a  place  to  name  to  her,  somewhere, 
to  excuse  the  gash  you’ve  made  in  her  dinner.  Here  they  are, 
both  of’m,  rolled  in  a  dirty  shirt !  ” 

Patrick  seized  the  boots  and  tugged  them  on,  saying  :  “Earls- 
font,  then.” 

“You’ve  been  visiting  Earlsfont?  Whack!  but  that’s  the 
saving  of  us  1  Talk  to  her  of  her  brother  : — he  sends  her  his 
love.  Talk  to  her  of  the  ancestral  hall  : — it  stands  as  it  was  on 
the  day  of  its  foundation.  Just  w^ait  about  five  minutes  to  let  her 
punish  us,  before  you  out  with  it.  ’Twdll  come  best  from  you. 
What  did  you  go  down  there  for?  But  don’t  stand  answering 
questions ;  come  along.  Don’t  heed  her  countenance  at  the  going 
in  :  w’c’ve  got  the  talisman.  As  to  the  dressing,  it’s  a  perfect 
trick  of  harlequinade,  and  she’ll  own  it  after  a  dose  of  Earlsfont. 
And,  by  the  w’ay,  she’s  not  Mrs.  Con,  remember;  she’s  Mrs. 
Adister  O’Donnell  :  and  that’s  best  rolled  out  to  Mistress.  She’s 
a  worthy  woman,  but  she  was  married  at  forty,  and  I  had  to  take 
her  shaped  as  she  was,  for  moulding  her  at  all  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  soft  parts  of  me  had  to  be  the  sufferers,  to 
effect  a  conjunction,  for  w^here  one  won’t  and  can’t,  poor  t’other 
must,  or  the  union’s  a  mockery.  She  was  cast  in  bronze  at  her 
birth,  if  she  wasn’t  cut  in  bog-root.  Anyhow^,  you’ll  study  her. 
Consider  her  for  my  sake.  Madam,  it  should  be — madam,  call 
her,  addressing  her,  madam.  She  hasn’t  a  taste  for  jokes,  and 
she  chastises  absurdities,  and  England’s  the  foremost  country 
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of  the  globe,  in  direct  communication  with  heaven,  and  only  to 
be  connected  with  such  a  country  by  the  tail  of  it  is  a  special 
distinction  and  a  comfort  for  us ;  we’re  that  part  of  the  kite  ! — 
but,  Patrick,  she’s  a  charitable  soul;  she’s  a  virtuous  woman 
and  an  affectionate  wife,  and  doesn’t  frown  to  see  me  turn  off  to 
niy  place  of  worship  while  she  drum-majors  it  away  to  her  own ; 
she  entertains  Father  Boyle  heartily,  like  the  good  woman  she  is 
to  good  men ;  and  unfortunate  females  too  have  a  friend  in  her, 
a  real  friend — that  they  have ;  and  that’s  a  wonder  in  a  woman 
chaste  as  ice.  I  do  respect  her;  and  I’d  like  to  see  the  man  to 
favour  me  with  an  opportunity  of  proving  it  on  him  !  So  you’ll 
not  forget,  my  boy;  and  prepare  for  a  cold  bath  the  first  five 
minutes.  Out  with  Earlsfont  early  after  that.  All  these  things 
are  trifles  to  an  unmarried  man.  I  have  to  attend  to’m,  I  have  to 
be  politic  and  give  her  elbow-room  for  her  natural  angles.  ’Tis 
the  secret  of  my  happiness.” 

Priming  his  kinsman  thus  up  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room. 
Captain  Con  thrust  him  in. 

Mistress  Adister  O’Donnell’s  head  rounded  as  by  slow  attrac¬ 
tion  to  the  clock.  Her  disciplined  husband  signified  an  equal 
mixture  of  contrition  and  astonishment  at  the  passing  of  time. 
He  fell  to  work  upon  his  plate  in  obedience  to  the  immediate 
policy  dictated  to  him. 

The  unbending  English  lady  conti’asted  with  her  husband  so 
signally  that  the  oddly  united  couple  appeared  yoked  in  a  common 
harness  for  a  perpetual  display  of  the  opposition  of  the  races. 
She  resembled  her  brother,  the  lord  of  Earlsfont,  in  her  remark¬ 
able  height  and  her  calm  air  of  authority  and  self-sustainment. 
From  beneath  a  head-dress  built  of  white  curls  and  costly  lace, 
half  enclosing  her  high  narrow  forehead,  a  pale,  thin,  straight 
bridge  of  nose  descended  prominently  over  her  sunken  cheeks 
to  thin  locked  lips.  Her  aspect  suggested  the  repose  of  a  winter- 
landscape,  enjoyable  in  pictures,  or  on  skates,  otherwise  nipping. 
Mental  directness,  of  no  greater  breadth  than  her  principal 
feature,  was  the  character  it  expressed;  and  candour  of  spirit 
shone  through  the  transparency  she  was,  if  that  mild  taper  could 
be  said  to  shine  in  proof  of  a  vitality  rarely  notified  to  the  outer 
world  by  the  opening  of  her  mouth;  chiefly  then,  though  not 
malevolently  to  command  :  as  the  portal  of  some  snow-bound 
monastery  opens  to  the  outcast,  bidding  it  be  known  that  the 
light  across  the  wolds  was  not  deceptive  and  a  glimmer  of  life 
subsists  among  the  silent  within.  The  life  sufficed  to  her.  She 
was  like  a  marble  effigy  seated  upright,  requiring  but  to  be  laid 
at  her  length  for  transport  to  the  cover  of  the  tomb. 

Now  Captain  Con  was  by  nature  ruddy  as  an  Indian  summer 
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flushed  in  all  its  leaves.  The  corners  of  his  face  had  everywhere 
a  frank  ambush,  a  child’s  hiding-place,  for  languages  and  laughter. 
He  could  worm  with  a  smile  quite  his  own  the  humour  out  of 
men  possessing  any ;  and  even  under  rigorous  law,  and  it  could 
not  be  disputed  that  there  was  rigour  in  the  beneficent  laws  im- 
l)Osed  upon  him  by  his  wufe,  his  genius  for  humour  and  passion 
for  sly  independence  came  up  and  curled  away  like  the  smoke 
of  the  illicit  still,  wherein  the  fanciful  discern  fine  sprites  indulg¬ 
ing  in  luxurious  grimaces  at  a  government  long-nosed  to  no 
purpose.  Perhaps,  as  Patrick  said  of  him  to  Caroline  Adister, 
he  was  a  bard  without  a  theme.  He  certainly  was  a  man  of 
speech,  and  the  having  fearfully  to  contain  himself  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  hours  of  the  day,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  domestic  felicity  he  had  learnt  to  value,  fathered  the  sentiment 
of  revolt  in  his  bosom. 

By  this  time,  long  after  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  frost 
presiding  at  the  table  was  fast  withering  Captain  Con  :  and  he 
was  irritable  to  hear  why  Patrick  had  gone  off  to  Earlsfont,  and 
what  he  had  done  there,  and  the  adventures  he  had  tasted  on 
the  road ;  anything  for  warmth.  His  efforts  to  fish  the  word  out 
of  Patrick  produced  deeper  crevasses  in  the  conversation,  and  he 
cried  to  himself  :  Hats  and  crape-bands !  mightily  struck  by  an 
idea  that  he  and  his  cousins  were  a  party  of  hired  mourners  over 
the  meat  they  consumed.  Patrick  was  endeavouring  to  spare  his 
brother  a  mention  of  Earlsfont  before  they  had  private  talk  to¬ 
gether.  He  answered  neither  to  a  dip  of  the  hook  nor  to  a  pull. 

“The  desert  where  you’ve  come  from’s  good,”  said  the  captain, 
sharply  nodding. 

Mrs.  Adister  O’Donnell  ejaculated:  “Wine!”  for  a  heavy 
comment  upon  one  of  his  topics,  and  crushed  it. 

Philip  saw  that  Patrick  had  no  desire  to  spread,  and  did  not 
trouble  him. 

“Good  horses  in  the  stable  too,”  said  the  captain. 

Patrick  addressed  Mrs.  Adister  :  “I  have  hardly  excused  myself 
to  you,  madam.” 

Her  head  was  aloft  in  dumb  apostrophe  of  wearifulness  over 
another  of  her  husband’s  topics. 

“Do  not  excuse  yourself  at  all,”  she  said. 

The  captain  shivered.  He  overhauled  his  plotting  soul  pub¬ 
licly  :  “Why  don’t  ymu  out  with  it  yourself  I  ”  and  it  was  wonder¬ 
ful  wdiy  he  had  not  done  so,  save  that  he  was  prone  to  petty 
conspiracy,  and  had  thought  reasonably  that  the  revelation  would 
be  damp  gunpowder,  coming  from  him.  And  therein  he  was 
right,  for  when  he  added  :  “The  boy’s  fresh  from  Earlsfont;  he 
went  dowm  to  look  at  the  brave  old  house  of  the  Adistcrs,  and 
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was  nobly  welcomed  and  entertained,  and  made  a  vast  impres¬ 
sion,”  his  wife  sedately  remarked  to  Patrick,  “You  have  seen  my 
brother  Edward.” 

“And  brings  a  message  of  his  love  to  you,  my  dear,”  the  captain 
bit  his  nail  harder. 

“You  have  a  message  for  me?  ”  she  asked  ;  and  Patrick  replied  : 
“The  captain  is  giving  a  free  translation.  I  was  down  there, 
and  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on  Mr.  Adister,  and  I  had  a  very 
kind  reception.  We  hunted,  we  had  a  good  day  with  the  hounds 
I  think  I  remember  hearing  that  you  go  there  at  Christmas, 
madam.” 

“Our  last  Christmas  at  Earlsfont  was  a  sad  meeting  for  the 
family.  My  brother  Edward  is  well?” 

“I  had  the  happiness  to  be  told  that  I  had  been  of  a  little 
service  in  cheering  him.” 

“I  can  believe  it,”  said  Mrs.  Adister,  letting  her  eyes  dwell 
on  the  young  man ;  and  he  was  moved  by  the  silvery  tremulous¬ 
ness  of  her  voice. 

She  resumed  :  “You  have  the  art  of  dressing  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.” 

“There!”  exclaimed  Captain  Con:  for  no  man  can  hear  the 
words  which  prove  him  a  prophet  without  showing  excitement. 
“Didn’t  I  say  so?  Patrick’s  a  hero  for  love  or  war,  my  dear.  He 
stood  neat  and  trim  from  the  silk  socks  to  the  sprig  of  neck-tie 
in  six  minutes  by  my  watch.  And  that’s  witness  to  me  that  yon 
may  count  on  him  for  what  the  great  Napoleon  called  two- 
o’clock-in-the-morning  courage ;  not  too  common  even  in  his 
immortal  army  : — when  it’s  pitch  black  and  frosty  cold,  and 
you’re  buried  within  in  a  dream  of  home ,  and  the  trumpet  springs 
you  to  your  legs  in  a  trice,  boots  and  browsers,  coat  and  sword- 
belt  and  shako,  and  one  twirl  to  the  whiskers,  and  away  before 
a  second  snap  of  the  fingers  to  where  the  great  big  bursting  end 
of  all  things  for  you  lies  crouching  like  a  Java-Tiger — a  ferocious 
beast  painted  undertaker’s  colour — for  a  leap  at  you  in  particular 
out  of  the  dark ; — never  waiting  an  instant  to  ask  what’s  the 
matter  and  pretend  you  don’t  know.  That’s  rare,  Philip;  that’s 
bravery ;  Napoleon  knew  the  thing ;  and  Patrick  has  it ;  my 
hand’s  on  the  boy’s  back  for  that.” 

The  captain  was  permitted  to  discourse  as  he  pleased  :  his  wife 
was  wholly  given  to  the  recent  visitor  to  Earlsfont,  whom  she  in¬ 
formed  that  Caroline  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  General 
Adister,  her  second  brother,  and  an  excellent  maiden,  her  dear 
Edward’s  mainstay  in  his  grief.  At  last  she  rose,  and  was 
escorted  to  the  door  by  all  present.  But  Captain  Con  rather 
shame-facedly  explained  to  Patrick  that  it  was  a  sham  departure ; 
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they  had  to  follow  without  a  single  spin  to  the  claret-jug  ;  hg 
closed  the  door  merely  to  state  his  position ;  how  at  half-past  ten 
he  would  be  a  free  man,  according  to  the  convention,  to  which 
his  wife  honourably  adhered,  so  he  had  to  do  likewise,  as 
regarded  his  share  of  it.  Thereupon  he  a|X)logised  to  the 
brothers,  bitterly  regretting  that,  with  good  wine  in  the  cellar, 
his  could  be  no  house  for  claret ;  and  promising  them  they  should 
sit  in  their  shirts  and  stretch  their  legs,  and  toast  the  old  country 
and  open  their  hearts,  no  later  than  the  minute  pointing  to  the 
time  for  his  deliverance. 

Mrs.  Adister  accepted  her  husband’s  proffered  arm  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  at  the  appointed  stroke  of  the  clock.  She  said  :  “Yes,”  in 
agreement  with  him,  as  if  she  had  never  heard  him  previously 
enunciate  the  formula,  upon  his  pious  vociferation  that  there 
should  be  no  trifling  with  her  hours  of  rest. 

“YMu  can  find  your  way  to  my  cabin,”  he  said  to  Philip  oyer 
his  shoulder,  full  of  solicitude  for  the  steps  of  the  admirable 
lady  now  positively  departing. 

As  soon  as  the  brothers  were  alone,  Philip  laid  his  hand  on 
Patrick,  asking  him,  “What  does  it  mean?” 

Patrick  fired  his  cannon-shot  :  “  She’s  married  !  ”  Consulting 
his  feelings  immediately  after,  he  hated  himself  for  his  bluntness. 

Philip  tossed  his  head.  “But  why  did  you  go  down  there?” 

“I  wont,”  said  Patrick,  “  well,  I  wont.  ...  I  thought  you 
looked  wretched,  and  I  went  with  an  idea  of  learning  where  she 
was,  and  seeing  if  I  couldn’t  do  something.  It’s  too  late  now; 
all’s  over.” 

“iNIy  dear  boy.  I’ve  worse  than  that  to  think  of.” 

“You  don’t  mind  it?” 

“  That’s  old  news,  Patrick.” 

‘Won  don’t  care  for  her  any  more,  Philip?” 

“Y’ou  wouldn’t  have  mo  caring  for  a  married  woman?” 

”  She  has  a  perfect  beast  for  a  husband.” 

“I’m  sorry  she  didn’t  make  a  better  choice.” 

“He’s  a  prince.” 

”  So  I  hear.” 

“Ah!  And  what  worse,  Philip,  can  you  be  having  to  think 
of?” 

“Affairs,”  Philip  replied,  and  made  his  w’ay  to  the  cabin  of 
Captain  Con,  followed  in  wonderment  by  Patrick,  who  would 
hardly  have  been  his  dupe  to  suppose  him  indifferent  and  his 
love  of  Adiante  dead,  had  not  the  thought  flashed  on  him  a 
prospect  of  retaining  the  miniature  for  his  own,  or  for  long  in 
his  custody. 


(To  hr  continued.) 


LIBERALISM  AXD  THE  CRISIS. 


At  the  recent  elections  the  Liberals  achieved  a  victory  and  suffered 
a  disapi)ointment.  Instead  of  commanding,  as  in  1906,  a  clear 


majority  of  nearly  ninety  over  all  other  parties  combined,  they  face 
the  new  Parliament  with  only  two  more  members  than  the 
Unionists.  In.stead  of  being  the  predominant  partners  in  a 
coalition  that  outnumbered  the  Unionists  four  years  ago  by  no 
less  than  356,  they  now’  find  themselves,  even  when  fully  sup- 
j)orted  by  allies  who  partake  somewhat  of  the  character  of 
guerillas,  with  a  lead  of  only  124.  Instead  of  being  free  to  frame 
and  prosecute  their  own  policies  with  little  or  no  fear  of  a  revolt 
that  would  drive  them  into  surrender  or  out  of  office,  they  are 
to-day  dependent  upon  the  Irish  Nationalists  who,  if  they  abstain 
from  voting,  leave  the  Government  with  a  majority  of  forty-two, 
who,  if  they  vote  against  the  Government,  and  with  the  Unionists, 
bring  about  its  immediate  downfall.  Instead  of  winning  some 
•240  seats  in  Great  Britain ,  as  in  1906 ,  they  have  in  1910  lost  over 
liX).  Their  majority  of  32,000  votes  in  London  has  been  turned 
into  an  even  larger  minority  ;  in  the  English  boroughs,  where  four 
years  ago  they  were  175,000  ahead  of  the  Unionists,  their  majority 
has  been  reduced  to  64,000 ;  and  in  the  English  counties  a  lead  of 
•2’20,000  has  been  whittled  down  to  one  of  25,000.  Though  Wales 
has  added  since  1906  some  35,000  to  the  Liberal  majority,  and 
though  Scotland  has  stood  wonderfully  firm,  the  turnover  of  votes 
in  England  has  been  so  prodigious  that,  w’hereas  the  Liberals  and 
Labour  men  piled  up  a  majority  in  Great  Britain  of  over  630,000 
in  1906,  in  1910  that  majority  has  been  reduced  to  280,000. 
Taking  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  Coalition  majority 
v.hich  stood  four  years  ago  at  836,000  has  been  nearly  halved. 
It  is  true  that  eight  seats  were  lost  to  the  Coalition  through  split 
votes,  that  the  plural  voter  was  never  more  assiduously  polled, 
that  “property  ”  made  the  fight  of  its  life,  and  that  a  majority  in 
seats  of  124  and  in  votes  of  486,000  is  something  that  cannot  be 
lightly  explained  away.  Nevertheless,  no  Liberal  who  is  honest 
with  himself  can  profess  to  he  satisfied  with  the  results.  That 
the  high-water  mark  of  1906  could  be  maintained  was  not. 
naturally,  to  be  expected.  The  very  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
then  for  Liberalism.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  recent  election,  either  political  or  atmospheric,  were 
adverse.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  considerably  more  pro¬ 
pitious  than  they  are  ever  likely  to  be  at  any  normal  election  in 
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the  future.  Liberals,  indeed,  could  hardly  have  chosen  more 
favourable  ground  than  that  offered  to  them  by  their  opponents 
Four  years  of  energetic,  novel,  and  variegated  experiment  in  social 
and  industrial  reform  ;  some  unique  and  resplendent  successes  in  ^ 
Imperial  policy ;  a  total  absence  of  the  weakness  in  foreign  affairs 
that  has  wrecked  more  than  one  Liberal  Ministry  in  the  past  ^ 
generation  ;  a  host  of  conspicuously  useful  administrative  achieve-  ^ 
ments ;  a  Budget  that,  if  it  aroused  more  opposition,  aroused  also 
more  enthusiasm  than  any  financial  proposals  of  our  time ;  and,  ^ 

to  crown  all,  the  wantonness  of  the  Lords  in  challenging  one  of  ^ 

the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitution — no  party  could  ' 

hope  to  take  the  field  under  brighter  auspices  than  these.  Yet  the  ^ 

fact  remains  and  has  to  be  faced  that  from  a  contest  as  momentous 
and  exciting  as  any  in  the  annals  of  British  democracy  the  Liberals  ^ 
have  emerged  dejected  in  their  victory  and  the  Unionists  elated  ^ 
in  their  defeat.  ^ 

At  few  elections  has  it  been  more  difficult  to  determine  what  ^ 

were  the  predominant  issues.  In  some  of  the  constituencies  the  ' 

question  of  the  Lords  played,  it  would  seem,  no  part  at  all;  in  ' 

others  it  proved  a  valuable  Liberal  asset ;  in  most  it  was  over-  * 

shadowed  by  the  fiscal  question ;  in  none ,  so  far  as  my  inquiries 
have  gone,  was  it  the  supreme  and  decisive  factor.  Deeply  as  it 
stirred  the  impartial  intelligence  of  the  country,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  great  appeal  to  the  average  voter  even  in  the 
towns,  while  in  the  rural  parts  it  fell  unmistakably  flat.  Whatever 
effect  it  produced  told,  no  doubt,  almost  exclusively  in  favour  of 
the  Liberals — the  Unionists  for  their  part  shrewdly  said  as  little 
about  it  as  possible — but  as  a  general  rule  the  electorate  showed 
but  a  poor  appetite  for  Constitutional  discussion.  The  Budget  was 
a  far  more  moving  topic,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
decide  offhand  whether  it  benefited  Liberalism  more  in  the 
boroughs  than  it  damaged  it  in  the  counties,  or  whether  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  speeches  in  defence  of  it  gained  more  votes  than  they 
lost.  The  electioneering  value  of  the  Liberals’  record  as  a  whole, 
and  of  such  measures,  in  particular,  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 
it  seems  impossible  to  assess  with  any  definiteness.  Personally 
I  incline  to  the  view,  after  studying  the  reports  of  many  candidates 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  as  in  1906  the  fiscal  question  was 
the  subject  that  was  most  discussed  and  that  most  interested  the 
ordinary  voter ;  that  what  held  the  industrial  North  to  the  cause 
of  Liberalism  was  mainly  devotion  to  Free  Trade  stimulated  by 
resentment  against  the  Lords  and  by  enthusiasm  for  the  land 
taxes ;  and  that  what  seduced  the  counties  w’as  the  rally  of 
“property”  and  “society,”  the  blandishments  of  the  Tariff 
Beformers,  the  fear  of  new  taxes  suggested  by  the  scheme  for 
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land  valuation,  the  fierce  and  effective  animosity  of  “the  trade,” 
that  vague  sense  of  insecurity  which  Liberal  Governments  rarely 
fail  to  inspire,  and,  here  and  there,  the  scare  about  the  Navy  and 
Germany. 

A  confused  election  has,  in  short,  produced  a  confused  result. 
It  has  emphasised  at  once  the  strength  and  the  impossibility  of 
Tariff  Reform.  It  has  shown  that,  as  in  Germany,  Protection  is 
beginning  in  England  to  draw  a  line  of  political  division  between 
North  and  South  and  between  town  and  country ;  and  it  has 
demonstrated  anew  the  terrible  risks  to  be  incurred  by  those  who 
would  seek  to  im^wse  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system  against  the 
almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  chief  manufacturing  centres. 
.\nd  yet  if  political  action  were  governed  solely  by  political  con¬ 
victions,  if  it  were  possible  in  politics  to  decide  each  question  on 
its  merits  and  without  reference  to  other  questions,  the  present 
House  of  Commons  would  show  a  clear  majority  against  both  the 
Budget  and  Free  Trade.  So  far  as  the  Budget  is  concerned,  this 
fact  has,  indeed,  already  been  made  startlingly  plain  ;  and  its 
consequences  must  be  the  paramount  factor  in  guiding  the  strategy 
of  the  Government,  and  may  even  settle  its  fate.  For  the  rest 
there  are  certain  inferences  that  may,  I  think,  be  drawn  from  the 
General  Election  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  assurance.  One 
is  that  the  national  verdict  was  in  no  sense,  as  Mr.  Redmond  has 
declared  it  to  be,  a  verdict  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  Another  is 
that  the  Liberals  have  received  a  warning  and  a  rebuff,  though 
whether  the  vote  of  diminished  confidence  accorded  to  them  is  to 
be  interpreted  on  naval,  social,  fiscal,  or  merely  “general” 
grounds  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  A  third  fact  established  by 
the  polls  is  that  the  revolution  set  on  foot  by  the  Lords  has  failed, 
has  been  condemned,  and  must  never  again  be  allow’ed  to  repeat 
itself.  A  fourth  consequence  of  the  appeal  to  the  nation  is  that 
the  House  of  Lords  has  now  definitely  become  the  supreme  issue 
of  the  day,  and  that  the  problems,  the  inseparable  problems,  of  its 
composition,  of  its  veto  on  finance,  and  of  its  veto  on  general 
legislation  must  henceforward  hold  the  stage  until  they  are  solved 
to  the  substantial  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  A  fifth,  and  in  some 
ways  the  most  tangible,  result  of  the  election  is  that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  are  once  more  the  masters  of  British  politics. 

It  is  this  last  development  that  more  than  anything  else 
depreciates  the  value  of  the  Liberal  victory.  The  people  of  Great 
Britain,  w'hile  still  reluctant  to  concede  Home  Rule,  have  an  un¬ 
conquerable  aversion  to  seeing  their  politics  dominated  by  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  for  their  inspired 
mishandling  of  the  Irish  question  that  they  pay  with  the  worst 
possible  grace.  Any  Government  that  depends  for  its  existence 
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upon  the  Irish  vote  starts  its  political  life  fatally  discredited.  The  | 
feeling  of  the  average  Englishman  on  this  point,  though  petty  I 
and  anti-imperial,  is  at  once  ineradicable,  instinctive,  and  in  a  t 
sense  natural  and  justifiable.  It  is  natural  and  justifiable  because  If 
in  Ireland,  while  there  is  an  infinite  volubility  of  speech,  there  is  I 
little  real  political  thought  or  political  education  and  hardly  the  I 
semblance  of  democracy;  the  personnel,  experience,  and  training  I 
of  the  Irish  Nationalists  fall  far  below  the  standard  that  obtains  | 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales;  they  represent  the  priest,  the  i 
publican,  the  gombeen  man,  and  the  boss  far  more  faithfully  than  I 
they  represent  either  the  people  or  the  national  cause ;  they  are  I 
supported  almost  entirely  by  American  dollars,  though  the  Irish 
people,  if  they  chose,  are  perfectly  capable  of  financing  their  own  0 
political  movements ;  and  their  intervention  in  British  politics  is  I 
directed  to  an  end  that  the  majority  of  Englishmen  regard  with  I 
extreme  repugnance.  Eor  these  reasons  a  Ministry  that  is  unable  I 

to  maintain  itself  in  office  if  the  Irish  vote  against  it  sulTers  a  loss  i 

of  reputation  and  authority  that  no  Parliamentary  dexterity  can  | 

counteract.  And  that,  precisely,  is  the  position  of  the  present  | 

Ministry.  The  Nationalists  hold  the  balance  of  power  as  they  | 

held  it  between  1892  and  1895.  It  is  true  that  their  situation  | 

to-day  is  not  quite  all  it  was  then.  Under  the  last  of  the  Gladstone 
and  the  first  and  last  of  the  Rosebery  Cabinets  they  had  merely  to  | 
abstain  from  voting  to  throw  the  Government  out.  To-day  the  I 
Liberals  are  not  altogether  so  abjectly  at  their  mercy  as  all  that. 
They  will  still  have  a  majority  even  if  the  Irish  Nationalists  walk  I 
out  of  the  House.  But  if  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  go  | 

further  and  vote  against  the  Government,  then  it  falls.  In  the  ’| 

present  state  of  parties  no  Ministry  can  endure  without  the  com-  I 
plaisance  or  against  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  From  1 
the  Nationalist  point  of  view  this  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  oppor-  | 

tunity.  It  is  what  they  have  worked  and  hoped  for  these  many  I 

years.  It  has  now  come  to  them  with  a  fullness  beyond  anything  n 
that  Parnell  ever  knew^  If  Mr.  Redmond  decides  that  the  Budget  I 
shall  not  become  law  only  an  alliance  between  the  Liberals  and 
the  Unionists  can  save  it.  If  ]\Tr.  Redmond  wishes  to  turn  out  i 
the  Government,  to  bring  the  campaign  against  the  Lords  to  a  | 
total  stop,  to  force  another  General  Election  within  the  next  few  | 
w'eeks  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him. 

Yet  none  of  these  things  is  likely  to  happen.  Difficult  as  is  the  ji 
position  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Redmond’s  is  almost  equally  embar-  i| 
rassed.  The  revolt  of  Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Healy  against  thimble-  I 
rigging  jwlitics  has  injected,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Parnell  | 
split,  a  pungent  reality  into  Irish  affairs.  A  dozen  or  more  Irish 
constituencies  in  the  recent  election  enjoyed  the  novel  experience  | 
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of  discussing  a  concrete  and  ponderable  issue  of  the  day,  and  in 
ten  of  them  the  O’Brienites  triumphed  over  the  ofificial  candidates. 
Mr.  Redmond’s  authority,  always  far  greater  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  in  Ireland,  has  never  been  so  severely  shaken  ;  his 
exchequer  has  had  to  stand  the  unwonted  strain  of  a  whole  series 
of  contested  elections  ;  he  knows  that  if  he  breaks  with  the  Liberals 
and  turns  them  out  he  has  nothing  at  present  to  hope  for  from 
the  Unionists,  and  that  the  only  result  of  his  action  would  be  to 
create  a  confusion  which  the  country  xvould  ultimately  put  an  end 
to  by  returning  the  Unionists  with  a  clear  majority  over  all  other 
parties  combined ;  and  he  shrewdly  fears  that  an  early  appeal  to 
the  electorate  would  greatly  strengthen  Mr.  O’Brien’s  following 
and  weaken  his  own.  He  cannot  therefore  afford  to  bring  about 
an  immediate  dissolution.  At  the  same  time  the  pressure  from 
behind  is  so  pertinacious  and  the  hostility  of  the  Irish  people  to 
the  Budget  with  its  land  taxes,  its  licensing  duties,  and  its  increased 
tax  on  whisky  is  so  real  and  strong  that  Mr.  Redmond  is  obliged, 
while  he  bargains  in  private,  to  flourish  a  pistol  in  public,  to  state 
the  terms  on  which  his  co-operation  is  to  be  had  in  as  high  and 
menacing  a  tone  as  possible,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  though  the 
last  word  on  the  Government’s  policy  rested  with  him.  But  the 
extreme  probability  is  that  he  will  do  nothing  to  force  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resign,  that  an  accommodation  will  be  reached,  and  that 
in  return  for  future  remissions  of  taxation  or  for  an  immediate 
campaign  against  the  Lords  or  for  both,  the  Budget  will  be  allowed 
to  pass  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  followers  will  not  appear 
in  the  division-list. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  what  use  a  more  popular  and 
more  resolute  leader  than  Mr.  Redmond  can  pretend  to  be  would 
make  of  his  present  opportunities,  and  whether  the  experience  of 
the  past  five-and-tw^enty  years  has  shown  that  a  Nationalist- 
I  Liberal  alliance  is  the  best  device  that  could  be  hit  upon  for 
1  advancing  Home  Rule.  That  alliance  will  doubtless  continue  if 
i  only  because  the  Irish  Nationalists  seem  to  have  lost  the  capacity 
for  playing  a  strong,  bold  game  and  to  have  forgotten  even  how 
to  make  themselves  a  nuisance.  For  fifteen  years  they  have  been 
■  more  or  less  a  negligible  quantity ;  in  their  long  period  of  im¬ 
potence  vision  and  independence  have  alike  deserted  them,  and 
the  idea  of  their  being  anything  but  a  section,  an  occasionally 
restless  section,  of  the  Liberal  Party  appears  to  have  vanished  from 
their  consciousness.  Amid  much  that  is  obscure  in  our  immediate 
political  situation,  this  at  least  is  beyond  dispute — that  the  present 
Parliament  wull  leave  Home  Rule  even  further  off  than  it  finds 
it,  and  that  the  Nationalists  themselves  will  lend  a  blindly  willing 
hand  in  again  postponing  the  cause  they  suppose  themselves  to  be 
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furthering.  The  position  is  full  of  exquisite  ironies.  For  twenty- 
five  years  the  Nationalists  have  slaved  for  the  Liberals  and  the 
Liberals  have  suffered  for  the  Nationalists.  What  has  Ireland  to 
show  for  it  all?  Two  Home  Rule  Bills,  each  one  foredoomed  from 
its  birth,  an  Evicted  Tenants  Act,  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  a 
Catholic  University.  The  measures  that  have  really  affected 
Ireland  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  Unionist 
measures,  the  Local  Government  Act  and  the  Wyndham  Act. 
From  the  Liberals  the  Nationalists  have  received  nothing  that 
the  Irish  jieople  as  a  whole  either  ardently  wanted  or  ardently 
welcomed.  From  the  Unionists  they  have  received  the  two  most 
beneficent,  and  in  a  sense  most  revolutionary,  measures  that  have 
been  passed  for  Ireland  since  the  grant  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

But  the  paradoxes  do  not  end  here.  Mr.  Birrell’s  Irish  Councils 
Bill  of  1907  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  during  the  period  of  the 
Nationalist-Liberal  alliance  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  has  gone 
backwards  and  not  forwards.  What  would  Parnell  have  said  to 
the  spectacle  of  Irish  Nationalists,  tw’O  decades  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Home  Rule,  subscribing  to  and  trying  to  induce  their 
countrymen  to  accept  a  Bill  that  whittled  dowm  the  grant  of 
autonomy  to  a  mere  measure  of  administrative  devolution?  Yet 
the  Nationalists  still  cling  to  the  Liberal  alliance.  They  cling  to 
it  although  they  hate  the  Budget,  although  they  favour  Tariff 
Reform,  although  they  disapprove  (by  order  of  the  Church)  of 
popular  and  undenominational  control  of  the  schools.  They  cling 
to  it  for  the  reason  that  the  Liberals  have  initiated  an  impossible 
campaign  to  destroy  the  Lords’  power  of  rejecting  any  Bill  that 
has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  three  times — a  campaign  that, 
if  persisted  in ,  will  ruin  the  Liberal  Party  and  leave  the  House  of 
Lords  stronger  than  ever.  And  what  adds  to  the  burlesque  of 
the  situation  is  that  on  two  highly  important  and  contentious 
questions — Education  and  Licensing — the  Nationalists  and  the 
Unionists  are  at  one,  and  that  on  the  issue  which  is  now  the 
supreme  policy  of  the  Unionist  Party  their  agreement  is  even 
stronger.  The  Irish  are  natural  Protectionists.  They  would  have 
Protection  against  Great  Britain  if  they  could  get  it,  but,  failing 
that,  they  would  welcome,  and  welcome  gladly,  an  arrangement 
that  would  admit  Irish  live-stock,  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon  into 
the  English  market  on  preferential  terms.  Yet  the  two  parties 
are  prevented  from  working  together  because  they  differ  on  the 
question  of  Irish  self-government.  Unionist  after  Unionist  has 
declared  that  no  compact  of  any  kind  can  ever  be  made  with  the 
Nationalists,  that  no  Unionist  Ministry  will  ever  take  office 
dependent  upon  the  Nationalist  vote,  and  that  rather  than  come 
to  terms  with  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  followers  Unionists  will  prefer 
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to  forgo  the  attainment  of  their  most  cherished  policies  and 
wander  indefinitely  in  the  wilderness  of  opposition.  They  may 
admit  that,  like  almost  every  other  great  measure  that  has  been 
inscribed  on  the  British  Statute  Book  during  the  past  eighty  years , 
Tariff  Reform  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  without  the  help  of  the 
Irish  vote.  But  they  insist  that  a  “deal”  is  impossible,  that  it 
would  amount  to  “a  betrayal  of  the  Union,”  that  it  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  instincts  and  self-respect  of  all  true  Unionists. 
They  are  still  where  they  were  in  the  ’eighties  ;  they  refuse  utterly 
to  look  into  the  Irish  question  as  it  is  to-day  ;  they  keep  on  repeat¬ 
ing  that  Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule  and  Separation,  that  the 
lives  and  property  of  the  “  loyal  ”  minority  would  be  in  jeopardy  if 
an  Irish  Parliament  met  in  College  Green,  and  that  Ireland  would 
become  the  base  of  a  German  attack  upon  England.  Their  minds 
have  ceased  to  play  freely,  or  indeed  to  play  at  all,  round  the 
problem  of  Irish  government.  To  the  vast  revolution  that  has 
overtaken  Ireland  in  the  past  two  decades  they  are  steadfastly, 
almost  heroically,  blind.  Antiquated  and  puerile  shibboleths, 
irrational  perversities,  and  a  brilliant  unwillingness  to  look  the 
facts  in  the  face  are  the  sources  from  which  Unionists  draw  the 
inspiration  for  their  Irish  policy.  They  seem  to  think  that  the 
advance  of  the  Irish  people  towards  a  greater  and  yet  greater 
control  of  their  own  affairs,  after  going  on  without  interruption 
for  a  hundred  years  and  more,  has  suddenly  and  tactfully  stopped  ; 
they  have  never  yet  soberly  compared  what  they  can  offer  with 
what  the  Nationalists  can  accept ;  they  seem  rather  ashamed  than 
otherwise  of  the  happy  inspirations  of  the  Wyndham  rigime ; 
they  have  ceased  to  remind  themselves  that  Devolution  both  in 
its  spirit  and  its  inception  was  essentially  a  Unionist  policy.  I 
make  no  comment  on  the  situation  I  have  tried  to  elucidate  and 
indulge  in  no  prophecies  as  to  its  outcome.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed, 
that  it  is  quite  becoming  in  one  who  is  a  Liberal,  a  Free-Trader, 
a  Home-Ruler,  and  an  Imperialist — and  a  Home-Ruler  because  he 
is  an  Imperialist — to  mention  the  subject  at  all.  But  I  may  at 
least  be  permitted  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  presence  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  a  compact,  disciplined,  and  indestructible 
group  of  some  eighty  members,  whose  politics  are  purely  oppor¬ 
tunist  and  whose  instincts  are  all  on  the  side  of  Tariff  Reform, 
is  on  the  whole  the  most  important  and  the  least  mentioned  fact 
in  British  politics,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  a  more  skilful 
Nationalism  with  a  saner  and  more  mellow  Unionism  may  easily 
make  it  the  decisive  and  pivotal  fact  of  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  quasi-dependence  of  the  Government  upon  the 
Nationalist  vote  has  had  already  one  important  result.  It  has 
forced  Ministers  to  throw  overhoard  their  explicit  and  reiterated 
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pladges  that  they  would  not  assume  office  and  would  not  hold 
office  “  unless  we  can  secure  the  safeguards  which  experience  shows 
us  to  be  necessary  for  the  legislative  utility  and  honour  of  the 
party  of  progress.”  These  declarations,  repeated  with  but  slight 
and  verbal  variations  by  Minister  after  Minister,  were  understood 
by  the  country,  and  particularly  by  the  Nationalists  and  the 
Labour  men  to  mean,  if  they  meant  anything,  that  Mr.  Asquith, 
if  returned  to  power,  would  decline  to  form  a  Government  unless 
and  until  he  had  obtained  from  the  Crown  assurances  or  guaran¬ 
tees  that  the  resistance  of  the  Lords  to  Liberal  measures  would 
in  case  of  need  be  overborne  as  it  w^as  overborne  in  1832.  If  this 
was  not  their  meaning,  then  they  amounted  to  nothing  more 
than  a  perfectly  pointless  and  superfluous  intimation  that  the 
Government  would  resign  if  its  scheme  for  limiting  the  Lords’ 
veto  failed  to  become  law.  That  Ministers  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  some  vague  intention  of  asking  the  Crown  for  guarantees  in 
advance  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the 
intention  might  have  been  acted  upon  had  the  Government 
majority  been  larger,  or  had  it  been  a  British,  or  still  more,  an 
English,  majority.  But  being  as  it  is,  a  two-thirds  Irish  majority, 
with  all  the  weakness  of  repute  and  authority  that  a  majority  so 
constituted  suffers  from  in  English  opinion,  it  was  felt  at  once 
that  there  could  be  no  question  of  any  hectoring  heroics.  As  a 
Moderate  Liberal ,  the  smallness  and  the  character  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  majority  are,  of  course,  a  disappointment  to  me;  but  I 
cannot  be  too  thankful  that  they  have  destroyed  the  temptation 
to  resort  to  a  device  which,  though  justifiable  in  an  extreme 
national  emergency — to  head  off  a  revolution  or  when  there  was 
no  other  way  of  carrying  on  the  King’s  Government — ought  never 
even  to  be  thought  of  as  a  party  weapon.  In  the  great  Constitu¬ 
tional  conflict  upon  which  we  are  entering  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Crown  may  be  called  upon  to  play  something  more  than  a 
passive  part.  But  to  appeal  to  it  prematurely,  to  count  upon  the 
influence  of  the  highest  of  all  offices  as  a  mere  party  asset,  and 
even  to  contemplate  petitioning  the  Crown  for  guarantees  of  safe 
conduct  on  behalf  of  Bills  still  undrafted  in  a  session  not  yet 
begun — all  this,  to  recall  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  phrase,  is  not 
Liberalism,  but  lunacy.  Tjihcralism  must  fight  its  own  battles; 
and  the  first  rule  it  should  lay  to  heart,  for  its  own  sake  as  wtII 
as  for  the  sake  of  the  nation,  is  to  leave  the  Crown  alone. 

One  of  the  newly  elected  Unionist  M.P.’s  published  a 
few  weeks  ago  an  appeal  to  his  leaders  to  put  the  nation  above 
party.  I  w’ould  much  rather  have  seen  a  similar  appeal  addressed 
to  the  Liberal  leaders  by  one  of  their  followers.  An  Opposition 
stands  in  no  need  of  such  adjurations  ;  it  is  one  of  its  most  familiar 
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pretensions,  almost,  indeed,  a  part  of  its  stock-in-trade,  to  claim 
to  represent  those  second  thoughts  and  larger  interests  which  all 
Governments  are  accused  of  ignoring.  But  there  never  was  a 
time  when  it  was  more  necessary  to  remind  the  Ministry  that 
what  lies  in  their  hands  is  the  fortunes  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
a  party,  and  of  a  nation  in  the  midst  of  a  great  process  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  rebuilding.  To  read  some  Eadical  papers,  to  follow 
the  recent  controversy  between  those  who  thought  the  Budget 
and  those  who  thought  the  Veto  should  be  taken  first,  one  might 
imagine  that  the  majority  in  the  new  Parliament  had  received  a 
national  mandate  to  rush  down  the  corridor  and  sack  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  plain  and  imperative  business  of  the  Government 
is  first  of  all  to  end  the  financial  confusion  by  passing  the  Budget 
and  voting  supply.  After  that  or  concurrently  with  that  it  can 
proceed  with  what  leisure  or  precipitancy  it  thinks  best  to  deal 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  idea,  so  passionately  advocated 
by  Radical  extremists  during  the  past  few  weeks,  of  disclaiming 
all  responsibility  for  the  financial  disorder  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  Lords,  of  treating  the  pressing  necessities  of  the  State  as 
of  no  account,  of  prolonging  the  chaos  at  the  Exchequer  in  some 
pitiful  and  fantastic  hope  of  party  gain,  and  of  plunging  forthwith 
in  a  spirit  that  wnuld  have  discommoded  even  the  Abbe  Si^yes 
and  with  a  speed  that  would  appal  an  Oklahoma  Assemblyman 
into  the  prodigious  and  fateful  task  of  reconstructing  the  most 
famous  and  intricate  Constitution  in  the  world — such  an  idea 
betrays  a  temper,  a  partisanship,  and  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
British  people  that  would  deservedly  wreck  any  Government  that 
allowed  itself  to  be  dominated  by  it. 

The  task  ahead  of  Tjiheralism  is.  first,  to  repair  the  Constitution 
where  it  was  broken  by  the  Lords,  and,  secondly,  to  readjust  it 
to  the  instincts  and  requirements  of  a  modern,  democratic  State. 
On  the  first  point  there  can  hardly  be  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Every  reasonable  man  must  surely  now  admit  that  the  Lords’ 
veto  on  finance  must  go  and  that  statutory  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  conj)  d’Hat  of  last  November  from  being  ever 
again  repeated.  That  may  be  taken  as  so  nearly  common  ground 
among  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  unnecessary  now 
to  go  into  it.  But  while  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  matters  of  finance  must  inevitably  be  re-established,  the  task  of 
putting  it  beyond  the  possibility  of  future  challenge  is  not  quite  so 
simple  as  some  Liberals  seem  to  think.  Tt  will  not  do  merely  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  limiting  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  a  bare  acceptance 
of  the  annual  Budget.  There  must  in  addition  be  some  specific 
definition  of  tacking.  Tf  the  Lords  agree  not  to  touch  finance, 
the  Commons  must  likewu'se  bind  themselves  not  to  include  in  a 
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Bill  of  Finance  anything  that  is  not  strictly  financial ;  and  further¬ 
more,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses  as 
to  whether  this  condition  has  been  observed,  provision  must  be 
made  for  referring  the  case  in  dispute  to  an  impartial  authority. 
The  status  quo,  as  it  existed  before  November  30th,  can  never  be 
precisely  restored ;  something  has  vanished  from  the  workings  of 
our  Constitutional  system  which  no  enactments  can  ever  replace. 
The  best  that  we  can  do  is  to  extract  and  translate  into  terms  of 
law  the  essence  of  the  customs,  precedents,  and  conventions  that 
regulated  our  procedure  before  the  Lords  went  so  fatally  and 
violently  astray  ;  and  we  can  only  do  this  if  we  recognise  that 
passion  and  vindictiveness  are  out  of  place,  that  a  one-sided  settle¬ 
ment  is  worse  than  no  settlement  at  all,  and  that  in  legalising  the 
distribution  of  financial  power  between  the  two  Chambers  the 
limitations  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  as  frankly  admitted 
as  those  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  it  is  already  clear  that  the  suppression  of  the  Lords’  veto 
on  finance  occupies  a  small  place  in  the  Liberal  programme  com¬ 
pared  with  the  suppression  of  their  veto  on  everything.  The 
power  of  criticising,  amending,  and  delaying  measures  is  to  be 
left  to  them  ;  the  power  of  rejecting  them  is  to  be  taken  away. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  already  the  weakest  Second  Chamber  in 
the  world  ;  the  Liberals  propose  to  make  it  weaker  still.  Having 
long  and  rightly  complained  that  the  Lords  never  rejected  Con¬ 
servative  measures,  and  that  the  country  was  virtually  on  a  Single- 
Chamber  basis  when  the  Conservatives  were  in  power,  the 
Liberals  now  desire  to  equalise  matters  by  reducing  the  Upper 
Chamber  to  an  impartiality  of  impotence  and  by  removing  the 
only  effective  obstacle  that  stands  between  a  chance  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Statute-Book.  One  obvious  blot 
on  the  composition  of  the  Upper  House  is  the  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  hereditary  principle ;  another  is  its  political 
partisanship ;  a  third  is  its  excessive  representation  of  the  views 
and  interests  of  a  particular  class :  a  fourth  is  its  aloofness  from 
the  direct  oneration  of  nuhlic  opinion  •  a  fifth  is  its  exaggerated 
size.  But  if  the  Prime  Minister’s  declaration — “We  are  not  going 
to  reform  the  House  of  Tjords,  hut  to  limit  its  veto” — -still  repre¬ 
sents  the  policy’’  of  the  Government,  none  of  these  defects  is  to 
be  remedied  or  even  considered.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
will  continue  to  he  the  appanage  of  the  Peerage  :  the  Conservatives 
will  continue  to  outnumber  the  Tjiherals  by  seven  or  eight  to  one: 
every  shortcoming  that  thinking  men  admit  in  the  composition 
of  the  Upper  House  will  eontinue  to  exist.  Ml  that  will  have 
happened  will  he  that  the  House  of  Lords,  hitherto  a  sham  for 
the  normal  purposes  of  a  Second^  Chamber  when  the  Con- 
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servatives  were  in  office,  will  in  future  be  a  sham  whatever  party 
is  in  office.  If  this  indeed  proves  to  be  the  Ministerial  ix)licy,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  left  unreformed  and  to  be  stripped  of 
its  last  shred  of  real  power,  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  will  not 
subscribe  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  prediction  that  all  such  proposals 
“are  doomed,  if  not  now,  then  in  the  immediate  future,  to  abso¬ 
lute,  irretrievable  disaster  at  the  hands  of  the  country.” 

The  nation,  it  is  agreed,  wants  a  Second  Chamber  and  will 
not  tolerate  any  plan  that  establishes  the  unchecked  omnipotence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  my  firm  belief  it  wants,  too,  a 
strong  Second  Chamber  with  real  and  effective  powers  not  only 
of  criticism,  amendment,  and  delay,  but  of  rejection.  It  knows 
that  the  characteristic  of  the  House  of  Lords  hitherto  has  been 
not  tyranny  but  timidity  ;  it  is  well  aware  that  on  many  occasions 
it  has  proved  a  truer  exponent  of  the  national  will  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Budget  no  decision  of  the  Lords  on  a  measure  of  first-class  moment 
has  been  reversed  at  the  polls  since  1832,  and  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  Second  Chamber  anywhere  that  enjoys  a 
greater  popularity  or  is  more  responsive  to  popular  opinion ;  and 
unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken ,  it  is  disturbed  less  by  the  occasional 
rejection  of  Liberal  measures  than  by  the  uniform  and  uncritical 
ratification  of  whatever  Bills  a  Conservative  Government  may 
please  to  pass.  In  the  past  four  years  the  Liberals  wTote  232 
Acts  on  the  Statute  Book.  But  for  the  Lords  they  would  have 
written  238  Acts  on  the  Statute  Book.  T  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  the  difference  between  the  232  Bills  that  were 
passed  and  the  238  that  might  have  been  passed  is  looked 
upon  by  tbe  country  as  sufficient  warrant  for  blotting  the 
House  of  Lords  out  of  the  Constitution.  The  average  man 
is  always  a  far  less  excitable  individual  than  his  Member, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  fatalities  of  democracy  that  representa¬ 
tives  should  always  be  more  extreme  than  the  people  they 
represent.  While  the  Radical  M.P.  is  girding  himself  to  smash 
the  veto  of  the  Lords,  the  ordinary  Englishman,  who  is  far  more 
of  a  human  being  than  a  politician,  is  wondering  whether  it  ought 
not  to  be  strengthened.  T  do  not  detect  any  real  movement  of 
opinion  outside  the  lobbies  at  Westminster  for  cutting  down  the 
legislative  prerogatives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  apart  from  the 
single  question  of  finance ;  but  T  do  seem  to  detect  a  movement 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  reforming  its  composition.  Even  the  Con¬ 
servatives  who  thought  the  Lords  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  the 
coup  d'Hat  of  last  November  appear  now  to  be  persuaded  that 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of 
Government;  and  my  belief  is  that  a  House  of  Tjords,  reduced  in 
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numbers,  with  one  half  of  its  members  chosen  by  the  Peers 
themselves  and  with  the  other  half  elected  or  nominated,  gagged 
on  finance  but  otherwise  in  full  possession  of  its  present  legislative 
attributes,  would  meet  with  the  decisive  approval  of  the  nation. 
It  would  not  be  an  “impartial”  Second  Chamber — there  never 
has  been  or  can  be  an  impartial  Second  Chamber.  It  would  not 
be  a  Liberal  Second  Chamber — a  Liberal  Second  Chamber  is  all 
but  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  though  its  tone  would  be 
rightly  and  pre^xinderantly  Conservative,  it  would  be  freed  to 
some  extent  from  its  subjection  to  the  Conservative  Party;  it 
would  be  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  a  large  minority  of  its 
members  were  drawn  directly  from  the  people  ;  it  would  be  able— 
and  this  is  what  the  country  wants — to  assert  itself  in  the  interests 
of  the  nation  against  the  excesses  of  both  parties. 

The  task  we  are  engaged  on  is  tittle  less  than  that  of  framing 
a  new  organic  act  of  government.  It  is  useless,  I  know,  to  plead 
that  such  a  task  should  only  be  undertaken  by  a  Constitutional 
Convention  representative  of  all  jiarties ;  and  that  if  the  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  attempted  it  should  be 
attempted  not  by  the  Lords  alone,  still  less  by  the  Conservatives 
or  Liberals  alone,  but  by  an  impartial  non-partisan  Commission 
that  would  command  the  confidence  of  the  whole  nation.  The 
question  has  been  caught  up  in  the  machine  of  party  and  cannot 
now  be  rescued.  But  there  are  certain  points  that  Liberals  v-ill 
only  ignore  at  their  peril.  One  is  that  they  must  abandon  their 
old  attitude  towards  the  internal  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords— 
the  attitude  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia  towards  the  internal 
reform  of  the  Ottoman  Empire — the  attitude  of  doing  nothing  and 
waiting  “till  all  be  ripe  and  rotten.”  They  must  recognise  that 
the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  Upper  Chamber  and  the 
question  of  its  Constitutional  powers  are  inseparable  and  cannot 
be  treated  apart.  Above  all  they  must  remember  that  any 
readjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  twm  Houses  that  is  to 
endure  must  be  the  combined  work  of  all  parties,  and  cannot 
represent  the  interests  and  prejudices  of  merely  one  of  them. 
It  is  only  in  proportion  as  Ijiberalism  becomes  really  liberal,  rises 
from  the  factional  to  the  national  standpoint,  and  bears  constantly 
in  mind  the  permanent  forces  that  have  moulded  the  peculiar 
character  and  genius  of  our  people  and  their  institutions,  that  it 
can  hope  to  succeed,  or  even  to  escape  disaster,  in  the  campaign 
upon  which  it  has  embarked. 


Sydney  Brooks. 
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The  Romantic  Movement,  in  prose,  can  be  traced  back  through 
Madame  de  Stael  and  Chateaubriand  to  Rousseau.  In  verse  it 
begins  with  those  Meditations  poetiques  in  which  Lamartine 
celebrates  “Elvire.” 

It  used  to  be  assumed  that  Elvire  was  a  poet’s  imaginary 
nymph  or  sylph ;  but  she  was  a  real  woman,  and  the  story  which 
Lamartine  tells  of  his  relations  with  her  is  true.  He  only  hints 
at  that  story  in  the  Meditations ;  but  he  has  told  it  at  length,  and 
in  prose,  in  Raphael.  The  “Elvire”  of  the  Meditations  is  the 
“Julie”  of  Raphael;  and  Julie  was  her  real  name.  She  was 
Madame  Charles,  nee  Bouchaud  des  Herettes,  the  young  wife 
of  the  elderly  aeronaut — the  “Chemist  Charles  ”  of  Carlyle’s 
History  of  the  French  Revolntion,  who  had  explored  the  skies 
in  the  same  balloon  as  Montgolfier.  What  Raphael  tells  us  about 
her  can  be  checked — and  is  in  the  main  confirmed — by  letters 
recently  recovered;  and  even  Lamartine’s  mother,  though  she 
was  not  in  her  son’s  confidence — though  he  had,  in  fact,  been  at 
some  pains  to  throw  dust  in  her  eyes — harboured  a  very  definite 
suspicion. 

Alphonse  (she  wrote  In  her  diary)  has  all  the  air  of  being  crushed  by  a 
secret  sorrow.  He  says  nothing  to  me  about  it,  but  I  fear  that  I  know  what 
it  is.  His  addiction  to  solitude  is  unnatural  in  a  young  man  of  his  soaring 
imagination.  The  loss  of  some  beloved  object,  whether  by  death  or  other¬ 
wise,  must  be  the  cause  of  his  deep  melancholy. 

That  wms  not  written,  however,  until  the  affair  with  Madame 
Charles  was  over ;  and  w'e  may  now  travel  back  and  pick  up  the 
threads  of  the  narrative,  beginning  with  a  word  about  Julie’s 
family  history,  which  the  indefatigable  M.  Leon  Seche  bas  lately 
been  at  great  pains  to  trace. 

Born  in  1784,  Julie  Bouchaud  des  Herettes  wms  six  years 
older  than  Lamartine,  and  belonged  to  a  commercial  family, 
established  for  many  generations  at  Nantes.  Her  mother  was  a 
Creole,  and  she  had  spent  seven  or  eight  years  of  her  childhood 
on  an  indigo  plantation  in  San  Domingo.  Her  mother  died 
there,  and  her  father  brought  her  back  to  France  in  1792.  The 
Bevolution  ruined  him.  He  could  not  pay  his  taxes  or  his 
daughter’s  school  bills ;  so  Julie  was  adopted  by  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  M.  and  Madame  de  Bergey. 

When  her  aunt  died,  her  uncle  continued  to  take  care  of  her 
until .  in  1804,  M.  Charles  appeared  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand. 
He  was  fifty -eight,  but  distinguished  and  still  handsome,  carrying 
his  years  lightly.  Julie  was  only  twenty,  but  she  had  no  dowry  ; 
and  in  France  the  man  who  is  willing  to  marry  a  dowerless  maid 
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is  regarded  as  possessed  of  more  than  human  virtue  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  The  match  was  a  good  one  for  her — much  better  than  her 
poverty  entitled  her  to  expect.  Her  father  opposed,  but  her 
uncle  insisted,  and  had  his  way. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  either  specially 
attracted  by  her  husband  or  specially  repelled  by  him.  He  was 
a  good,  kind,  fatherly  man,  who  gave  her  a  home  and  a  position, 
and  even  a  salon  in  which  to  receive  distinguished  people.  Under 
the  Empire  her  guests  were  chiefly  savants ;  but  after  the 
Restoration  some  politicians  joined  the  company.  Lally-Tollendal 
and  M.  de  Ronald — the  high-minded  Catholic  reactionary  w^ho 
“made  a  religion  of  keeping  people  in  their  place” — were  the 
best  known  of  them.  No  children  were  born  of  the  marriage; 
and  the  years  passed  uneventfully  until  1816,  when  Julie  was 
thirty-two  and  M.  Charles  was  seventy.  In  that  year,  her  health 
being  bad — she  was,  though  neither  her  husband  nor  her  doctors 
knew  it,  in  an  advanced  stage  of  consumption — she  went  to 
Aix-les-Bains  for  a  “cure.” 

Her  husband  was  himself  ill — he  had  been  suffering  from  gravel 
since  1811 — and  could  not  accompany  her.  She  arrived  early  in 
July,  and  remained  through  the  summer;  and  towards  the  end  of 
August  Lamartine  appeared,  lodging  in  the  same  house  with  her 
and  living  in  the  adjoining  room. 

He  was  twenty-six,  and  of  that  rare  beauty  on  which  it  is  not 
unfitting  to  bestow'  the  epithet  “sublime.”  “Never,  I  fancy,” 
writes  his  latest  biographer,  “was  a  head  more  god-like  set  in 
the  marvellous  frame  of  the  valley  of  Aix,  against  the  deep  bine 
background  of  the  Savoy  skies  ”  ;  and  the  portraits  warrant  the 
enthusiasm.  Moreover,  Lamartine  was  full  of  melancholy  and  of 
the  desire  for  love. 

Of  course,  being  tw'enty-six,  he  had  been  once  or  twice  in  love 
already.  His  friends  had  despatched  him  from  Macon  to 

Italy  because  he  had  w’anted  to  marry  a  Mademoiselle  P - . 

At  Naples,  he  had  forgotten  Mademoiselle  P - ,  and 

fallen  in  love  with  Gray.iella,  the  cigarette-maker,  to  whom  his 
first  love  poems  were  addressed.  Rut  that  had  been  a  long  time 
ago — as  one  reckons  time  w'hen  one  is  young — and  Graziella  was 
dead  ;  and  now  Lamartine  was  waiting  to  his  friend  Aymon  de 
Virieu  of  the  Diplomatic  Service — who  had  been  wnth  him  at 
Naples  and  had  there  loved  Antoniella — about  the  “vague, 
sublime,  and  infinite  idea”  which  floated  through  his  mind  when 
he  heard  the  wind  sighing  through  the  forests. 

“Ah,  ves,”  he  went  on,  “if  only  I  could  find,  as  a  cure  for  my  trouble, 
such  a  woman’s  face  as  I  used  to  dream  of,  I  would  love  her  with  all  the 
capacity  of  my  heart — as  passionately  as  any  man  upon  this  earth  will  ever 
love.  My  heart  hounds  in  my  hreast — I  feel  it  and  I  hear  it.  God  alone 
knows  all  that  it  contains,  and  that  it  longs  for  ,  .  . 
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And  here  at  Aix,  whither  he  too  had  repaired  for  a  “cure,”  love 
was  waiting  for  him;  and  in  a  few  days’  time — somehow,  one 
does  not  know  exactly  how — he  and  Julie  had  become  acquainted. 

According  to  Raphael,  she  was  wrecked  in  a  storm  on  the  Lac 
de  Bonrget,  and  he  rescued  her  ;  but  the  storm  is,  in  all  likelihood, 
a  literary  device,  borrowed  from  the  pages  of  “La  nouvelle 
Heloise.”  Wrecks  on  these  little  lakes  are  rare,  and  acquaintances 
are  easily  made  without  them  in  quiet  watering-places  which  the 
end  of  the  season  is  emptying.  A  young  man  does  not  wait  for 
a  boat  to  be  upset  before  he  dares  to  speak ;  a  young  woman  does 
not  expect  him  to.  Eyes  meet,  and  an  excuse  presents  itself ;  a 
banality  breaks  the  ice — for  the  ice  is  very  thin.  No  doubt  things 
happened  like  that  in  Lamartine’s  case,  as  in  others;  and  then, 
the  ice  being  broken  and  dispersed,  he  and  Julie  sat  together  in 
the  sun,  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Abbaye  of  Haute-Combe, 
exchanging  confidences. 

Not  precisely,  perhaps,  the  confidences  which  the  pages  of 
Raphael  report.  Julie  cannot  have  told  Tjamartine  that  she  was 
an  orphan,  for  her  father  lived  until  18‘21 ;  nor  can  she  have  told 
him  that  her  husband  was  the  School  Inspector  who  had  been 
attracted  to  her  while  passing  the  Academy  for  Young  Ladies 
under  review'.  That  is  another  “literary  device,”  borrowed,  it 
may  be,  from  Aim^-Martin’s  account  of  the  wooing  of  Desiree 
by  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  We  must  no  more  look  for 
accuracy  there  than  in  the  narrative  of  the  wreck  and  the  rescue 
from  drowning. 

There  are  other  details  too  in  w'hich  exactitude  is  equally  to 
seek.  One  suspects,  for  instance,  the  scene  in  w’hich  Lamartine 
describes  himself  as  imprinting  a  long  kiss  on  Julie’s  feet — the 
context  shows  that  she  had  her  boots  on  at  the  time.  One  equally 
suspects  the  scene  in  which  he  pictures  himself  kneeling  before 
her  with  his  head  buried  in  the  grass — the  attitude  is  more 
grotesque  than  dignified.  Nor  can  he  have  made  love  quite  so 
violently  as  he  says  w'hile  boating  on  the  lake — the  boat  would 
have  capsized  if  he  had  done  so.  Nor  is  it  very  credible  that  he 
entangled  Julie  and  himself  in  the  meshes  of  the  fishermen’s  net, 
meaning  that  they  should  throw  themselves  into  the  water  and 
be  drowned  together.  In  all  these  particulars,  it  is  very  clear, 
the  romance  has  been  allowed  to  run  ahead  of  the  realities. 

Yet  it  is  just  as  clear  that  a  large  measure  of  essential  truth 
remains.  Above  all,  the  underlying  emotional  truth  of  the  story 
does  not  admit  of  doubt. 

Lamartine  was  of  a  temperament  at  once  religious  and 
voluptuous,  prone,  as  were  all  the  Romantics,  to  confuse  the  love 
of  God  with  the  love  of  his  neighbour’s  wife.  His  early  essays 
in  dissipation  had  left  his  soul  unsatisfied  and  hungering  for  some 
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holier  passion.  He  told  Julie  so — for  that  is  the  sort  of  confidence 
which  a  young  man  likes  to  make.  And  Julie,  on  her  part,  had 
only  loved  her  husband  as  a  daughter  loves  her  father — he  had 
expected  nothing  more ;  and  she  felt  that  she  was  dying,  and 
thought  it  cruel  that  she  should  have  to  die  without  having  known 
the  abandonment  of  an  exclusive  passion.  It  was  the  story  over 
again — the  Romantics  are  always  repeating  each  other’s  stories— 
of  Pauline  de  Beaumont  and  Chateaubriand. 

So  they  rowed  on  the  lake,  and  wandered  in  the  w'oods,  serene 
and  melancholy,  at  the  season  of  the  falling  of  the  leaf,  allowing 
love  to  lay  hold  of  them  unresisted,  making  a  religion  of  love,  and 
yet,  it  seems — for  on  that  point  Lamartine’s  protestations  are 
convincing — loving  chastely. 

Not  that  their  passion  was  checked,  so  far  as  one  can  gather, 
by  any  sense  of  duty,  whether  to  God  or  man.  Lamartine,  a 
Pantheist  rather  than  a  Catholic,  made  love  while  he  preached, 
and  urged  the  claims  of  spirit  and  sense  with  equal  vehemence. 
Julie,  a  Deist,  brought  up  in  the  worship  of  Reason,  did  not  even 
seem  to  think  that  M.  Charles — who  was  so  fatherly  and  allowed 
her  so  much  latitude — would  really  mind.  She  bade  her  lover 
do  with  her  what  he  would  if  his  happiness  required  it,  and  if 
he  was  quite  sure  that  he  understood  all  that  the  sacrifice  which 
he  asked  implied.  But  she  was  ill,  so  ill — so  weak — so  afraid  of 

emotion - That,  we  may  take  it,  is  the  true  inwardness, 

though  he  does  not  say  so,  of  her  answer  to  his  appeal  to  her, 
one  night,  to  unbolt  the  door  w^hich  separated  their  tw’o  rooms. 

As  usual  in  these  mountain  hotels,  they  could  hear  each  other’s 
voices  through  the  partition,  and  so  : 

“Ah,  why  are  you  so  far  away?  ”  I  murmured.  “Why  is  there  this  wall 
between  us?” 

“Is  it  only  the  door,  then,  that  stands  between  us?”  she  answered.  | 

“Only  the  door,  and  not  your  will  and  your  promise?  Come!  If  it  is  only  | 

the  material  barrier  which  restrains  you,  you  may  cross  it  ” ;  and  then  I  heard  i 

her  hand  drawing  back  the  bolt.  ■ 

“Yes,  you  can  come  to  me  now,”  she  said.  “If  there  is  no  force  in  you 
stronger  than  your  love,  controlling  you,  then  you  can  enter”;  and  she  con¬ 
tinued,  in  accents  at  once  more  passionate  and  more  solemn  :  “  I  refuse  to  owe 
my  protection  to  anything  but  yourself.  You  will  find  a  love  here  equal  to 
your  own.  But,  as  I  have  told  you,  in  this  love  of  mine  you  will  also  find  my  , 
death.”  I 

Whereupon,  Lamartine  tells  us,  he  fell,  “conquered  and  over-  j 
come,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  wounded  to  the  death,  on  the  i 
threshold  of  the  closed  door”  ;  and  his  love  thereafter,  unsatisfied 
though  returned,  was  transfigured  into  an  ecstatic  and  mystical 
passion  : 

What  happiness  was  mine !  The  degraded  desires  of  sensual  passion  were 
lost  (since  she  had  willed  it  so)  in  our  mutual  possession  of  each  other’s 
souls.  My  happiness  made  me,  as  always,  a  better  and  more  pious  man 
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than  I  had  ever  been  before.  God  and  Julie  were  so  completely  confounded 
in  my  thoughts  that  my  worship  of  her  became  also  a  perpetual  adoration 
of  the  divine  Being  who  had  created  her.  I  chanted  but  one  hymn,  and 
there  were  but  two  names  in  my  hymn;  for  Julie  was  God,  and  God  was 
also  Julie. 

That  is  the  note ;  and  it  is  none  the  less  the  dominant  note  of 
Konianticisni,  because,  when  the  later  Komantics  thought  of  a 
woman  as  God  made  incarnate,  they  did  not  feel  that  any  obliga¬ 
tion  to  chastity  followed  from  the  conception.  The  chastity  in 
this  case ,  as  we  have  seen ,  was  only  the  accident  of  circumstances ; 
and  if  any  critic  of  life  should  choose  to  quote  the  Scriptural 
saying  about  the  man  who  “Looketh  on  a  w'oman  to  lust  after 
her,”  it  would  not  be  open  to  any  other  critic  to  say  that  the 
quotation  was  inapt.  For  with  the  Romantics,  as  we  shall  have 
more  than  one  other  opportunity  of  seeing,  religion  was  seldom 
separated  in  thought  from  the  adoration  of  a  neighbour’s  wife. 

One  need  not  stop  to  be  censorious,  however,  so  long  as  there 
is  a  story  to  be  told ;  and  the  next  stage  of  the  story  was  reached 
when  Julie  received  the  letter  which  called  her  back  to  Paris. 

Her  husband,  she  gathered  from  it,  was  uneasy.  He  wished 
to  “embrace  her  and  give  her  his  blessing  before  he  died.”  His 
letter  was  full  not  only  of  “paternal  tenderness,”  but  also  of 
“playful  allusions  to  the  handsome  young  ‘brother’  who  was 
causing  her  to  forget  her  other  friends” — and  about  whom,  it 
seems,  she  had  told  him  as  much  as  she  thought  it  good  to  tell 
him,  but  no  more.  Moreover,  he  had  not  only  summoned  her, 
but  had  sent  a  courier  to  fetch  her ;  so  that  it  was  obvious  that 
the  lovers  must  part — at  least  for  the  time  being. 

They  might  travel  together  as  far  as  Macon,  but  hardly  further. 
That  would  have  seemed  an  excess  of  brotherliness  even  to  M. 
Charles,  who  took  such  a  liberal  view  of  brothers ;  and  though  it 
would  have  been  fiossible  for  Lamartine  to  follow  her  to  Paris  in  a 
separate  conveyance,  there  was  a  difficulty  about  money.  He  was 
dependent  on  his  parents,  and  had  spent  all  that  they  had  given 
him  for  his  “cure.”  It  wmiild  have  been  awkward  to  ask  for  more, 
instantly  and  urgently,  for  such  a  purpose.  A  reasonably  possible 
pretext  must  first  be  found. 

According  to  Raphael,  Lamartine  sold  his  watch  and  chain, 
and  the  epaulettes  and  gold  lace  of  his  uniform,  and  procured 
himself  thirty-twm  louis  in  that  way  ;  and  there  is  a  local  tradition , 
reported  by  M.  Maugnier,  to  the  same  effect.  Probably,  however, 
the  local  tradition  is  really  derived  from  Raphael ;  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence,  in  any  case,  shows  that  it  is  not  true.  What  actually 
happened  was  that  Lamartine  returned  to  his  parents’  country 
house  at  Milly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macon,  and  cast  about 
him  for  a  pretext,  which  he  quickly  found. 
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Aymon  de  Virieu,  who  had  lately  gone  as  Secretary  of  Embassy 
to  Eio  de  Janeiro,  unexpectedly  returned  to  Paris.  Aymon  would  a, 

like  to  see  him,  and  would  smile  on  this  adventure  as  he  had  tc 

smiled  on  the  adventure  with  Graziella.  So  Aymon  must  write 
him  such  a  letter  as  he  could  show  to  his  parents,  inviting  him  ^ 

to  Paris,  and  giving  him  a  good  reason  for  coming — promising,  h 

for  instance,  to  use  influence,  to  pull  wires,  to  job  him,  for 
example,  into  a  Government  office.  n 

Aymon  wrote,  as  requested.  Lamartine’s  mother  opened  her 
purse,  and  he  was  able  to  set  out,  arriving  at  the  Hotel  de  * 

Richelieu,  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin,  where  Aymon  de  Virieu  v 

was  staying,  on  Christmas  morning,  1816.  Aymon  went  at  once,  ^ 

while  Lamartine  was  dressing,  to  ask  when  he  might  call,  and  ^ 

the  answer  was  an  invitation  to  present  himself  on  the  same 
evening.  a 

According  to  Eaphacl,  the  lovers  not  only  met  on  that  Christmas 
evening,  but  were  privileged  to  meet  alone.  Lamartine,  we  read,  t 

fell  upon  his  knees,  declaring  his  devotion  ;  Julie  upon  hers,  that  ' 

she  might  stroke  his  hair,  just  as  she  had  stroked  it  in  the  days  ^ 

when  they  had  floated  together  on  the  lake  at  Aix  ;  and  then -  , 

A  sudden  knock  at  the  door  !  They  had  just  time  to  leap  in  f 
confusion  to  their  feet,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
there  entered — M.  de  Ronald.  He  wms,  as  M.  Anatole  Prance  has  I 
cynically  put  it,  “God’s  man  of  business  upon  earth”;  and  he 
had  come  now  upon  God’s  errand — to  save  the  impetuous  lovers 
from  themselves. 

Perhaps.  It  is  likely  enough  that  something  of  the  sort  hap¬ 
pened  at  some  stage — but  not  on  that  first  evening.  The  truth, 
we  must  take  it,  is  not  in  Eaphacl,  hut  in  the  letters;  and  from 
them  it  appears  that ,  on  that  Christmas  night ,  Julie  was  “  receiv¬ 
ing.”  Lamartine  was  only  one  caller  among  many.  Aymon  de 
Virieu  accompanied  him.  He  met  many  other  people  besides 
M.  de  Ronald.  Presumably  he  also  met  M.  Charles ;  so  that  no 
renewal  of  the  confidential  talk  was  possible.  He  w^ent  away  dis¬ 
heartened  ;  but  he  had  his  consolation  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  guests  had  gone,  Julie  had  sat  down  in  her  bedroom 
to  write  to  him.  It  was  a  long,  long  letter  that  she  wrote— a 
letter  of  fire  and  flame ;  and  a  special  messenger  brought  it  to 
Lamartine  in  the  morning  before  he  was  up  : 

Is  it  really  you,  Alphonse — you  whom  I  iield  in  my  arms,  and  who 
escaped  from  me  as  happiness  escapes?  Or  was  it  only  a  heavenly  vision 
sent  to  me  from  God?  And  will  He  suffer  it  to  come  again,  and  shall  I  once 
more  see  my  darling,  and  my  angel  whom  I  worship?  ....  How  cruel  they 
were  to  come  between  usl  And,  oh,  what  a  wTong  they  have  done  usl  How 
I  longed  to  say  to  them  all  :  Leave  me!  You  see  that  I  don’t  belong  to  you, 
and  that  I  have  suffered,  and  that  if  I  am  to  live,  I  must  be  nursed  back  to 
life  upon  his  breast!  .... 
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My  first  impulse,  when  they  left  me,  was  to  throw  myself  on  my  knees 
and  worship  with  tears  the  supreme  goodness  which  has  restored  Alphonse 
to  me.  .  •  .  tjod  gives  me  leave  to  love  you,  Alphonse.  I  am  quite  sure  of 
that.  If  He  forbade  it,  would  He  allow  every  passing  instant  to  increase 
mv  devouring  passion  for  you?  Would  He  have  permitted  us  to  meet  again? 
Would  He  have  showered  the  treasures  of  His  kindness  on  us  with  full 
hands,  merely  to  snatch  them  away  from  us  with  barbarous  cruelty?  .... 

How  slowly  the  night  passes,  and  how  it  tortures  me  I  So  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Alphonse,  and  you  are  really  here!  We  are  really  living  in  the 
same  city !  But  I  shall  not  feel  sure  of  it  until  to-morrow.  I  must  see  you 
again  before  I  can  believe  in  my  happiness.  This  evening  my  trouble  is  too 
terrible.  Dear  valley  of  Aix !  It  was  not  thus  that  you  brought  us  together — 
vou  were  not  so  miserly  of  the  joys  of  heaven !  But  what  an  evening  it  was ! 
How  we  must  hope  for  better  evenings  to  come.  For  generally,  you  see, 

I  am  alone ! 

So  far  mere  ecstasy;  but  then  Julie  becomes  practical,  and 
arraii^res  an  appointment  : 

To-morrow,  unhappily,  I  shall  not  be  free  before  half-past  twelve.  I  have 
to  go  to  the  Palace  with  M.  Charles  on  some  business  or  other,  and 
we  start  at  half-past  eleven.  I  reckon  that  that  will  take  me  about  an 
hour.  Wait  for  me  in  your  apartment,  my  angel.  I  will  come  and 
fetch  you  as  soon  as  I  am  free,  so  that  we  can  spend  the  rest  of  the 
morning  together.  Pray  God  that  our  life  and  strength  may  last  till  then; 
and  write  to  me  by  my  messenger  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me  still. 

That  was  the  renewal ;  and  if  one  were  to  stop  to  speak  of  all 
the  appointments  made  and  kept,  the  story  would  be  long  and 
perhaps  monotonous,  as  such  stories  are  apt  to  be  to  those  who 
are  not  living  them,  but  only  looking  on.  Verses,  of  course, 
played  a  part  in  it,  as  always  when  the  lover  is  a  poet,  but  not 
precisely  the  part  which  one  would  have  expected.  For  Lamartine 
had  verses  ready,  and  it  seemed  a  pity  that  they  should  be  lost 
or  wasted ;  and  so  he  laid  at  Julie’s  feet  the  verses  originally 
consecrated  to  Graziella’s  memory. 

It  was  a  mistake,  of  course,  and  one  can  only  guess  how  he 
came  to  fall  into  it.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  wished  to 
make  Julie  jealous,  and  that  Aymon  de  Virieu — a  most  practical 
man  in  the  affairs  of  love — told  him  that  this  w'ay  lay  the  path 
to  conquest.  He  had  already  conquered,  however,  and  he  knew 
it— the  passionate  letter  quoted  cannot  have  left  him  any  room 
for  doubt — so  that  this  explanation  is  a  w’eak  one ;  and  perhaps 
one  needs  no  other  explanation  than  a  poet’s  and  a  young  man’s 
vanity.  At  any  rate,  he  did  make  the  mistake,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  it  may  be  assumed  to  have  surprised  him. 

There  was  no  jealousy  in  Julie’s  answer,  but  only  resignation. 
She  had  “devoured  ’’  the  lines  ;  and  she  understood,  and  w'as  filled 
with  sympathy  and  pity.  Ah,  no!  she  wrote.  No  w’oman  had 
ever  been  loved  like  Elvire,  and  no  woman  had  ever  deserved  love 
so  well.  No  wonder  Lamartine  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of 
such  a  mistress ;  no  wonder  that  her  place  in  his  heart  could  never 
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be  taken  by  another !  It  was  a  reason  the  more  why  she  on  her 
part  must  only  love  him  as  a  mother  might.  She  might  have 
longed  for  more,  but  she  would  make  that  suffice.  His  real  life 
no  doubt,  was  in  the  skies,  and  he  w'ould  have  nothing  to  say 
any  more  to  any  earthly  passion  :  “  So  I  will  say  no  further  word 
Alphonse,  but  will  pray  to  God  to  give  me  strength  to  love  vou 
silently.” 

Which  was  not  at  all,  of  course,  what  Lamartine  had  meant. 
He  had  meant  his  poetry  to  be  taken  seriously — up  to  a  point; 
but  Julio  had  taken  it  seriously  far  beyond  that  point.  He  had 
meant  to  show  Julie  how  passionately  it  was  in  him  to  love,  and 
she  inferred  that  he  had  loved  so  passionately  in  the  past  that 
he  could  never  love  again.  A  curious  impasse — and  what  was  the 
way  out  of  it? 

The  practical  thing  seemed  to  be  to  send  Aymon  de  Virieu  to 
explain.  He  had  known  Graziella,  and  had  himself  had  a  passing 
flirtation  with  Graziella’s  friend,  and  consequently  knew,  and 
could  point  out ,  that  these  sentimental  passages  of  early  manhood 
did  not  really  count.  Graziella  had  been  very  charming,  but, 
after  all,  the  poet  had  idealised  her  after  the  wmy  of  poets.  It 
was  not  the  real  cigarette-maker  but  the  ideal  woman  whom  he 
had  loved.  His  heart,  in  spite  of  its  memories,  wms  free.  It  was 
absurd  to  treat  the  memories  as  a  fetter  or  a  burden. 

Et  cetera.  Aymon  de  Virieu  was  sent  to  say  such  things  as 
those,  and  duly  said  them  with  all  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  a 
budding  young  diplomatist ;  but  Julie  wms  not  so  easily  to  be  per¬ 
suaded.  Lamartine  had  loved  Graziella  once,  even  if  he  did  not 
love  her  now.  If  he  had  been  capable  of  forgetting  once,  he  might 
forget  again.  Just  as  he  now  spoke  of  Graziella,  so  he  might 
one  day  speak  of  her.  The  second  Elvire  might  pass  out  of  his 
life  like  the  first.  She  had  loved  too  well,  and  now  she  was 
afraid  ;  she  dared  not  trust  him. 

So  she  came  almost  to  reproaches,  and  he  came  almost  to 
returning  them — all  through  those  unfortunate  verses.  If  she 
did  not  believe  him,  then  there  wms  nothing  more  to  be  said,  and 
nothing  more  for  him  to  do  but  to  leave  Paris.  She  would  not 
talk  thus  if  she  really  loved  him.  Et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

But  she  did  love  him,  and  she  did  not  want  him  to  go.  She 
had  confessed  her  love  once,  and  now  she  confessed  it  again,  with 
even  greater  vehemence  of  passion  : 

I  am  quite  capable  of  giving  up  everything  in  the  world  for  you,  and 
throwing  myself  at  your  feet,  and  saying  :  “I  am  your  slave.  Do  what  you 
will  with  me.  I  am  lost,  but  I  am  happy.  I  have  sacrificed  everything  to 
you — reputation,  honour,  social  condition — and  what  do  these  things  matter? 
Here  is  my  proof  that  I  worship  you.  You  can  no  longer  doubt  me ;  and  it 
is  beautiful  to  die,  for  your  sake,  to  everything  that  I  lield  dear  before  I 
met  you.  Nothing  can  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  sacrifices  which  I 
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am  ready  to  make  for  Alphonse.  If  he  thinks  the  prejudices  of  mankind 
ridiculous,  then  I,  too,  will  cease  to  respect  them.  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  find  a  roof  to  cover  my  head, — and  a  plot  of  turf  to  hide  it  when  he  has 
ceased  to  love  me.” 

The  proof  that  Julie  was  not,  in  the  full  sense,  Lamartine’s 
mistress  leaps  to  the  eyes  in  that  letter.  No  woman  would,  in 
such  language,  offer,  or  affect  to  offer,  what  she  had  already  given, 
or  make  exactly  that  appeal  to  magnanimity.  Doubts  have  been 
expressed,  it  is  true,  as  to  the  lover’s  response  to  the  appeal. 
M.  Rene  Doumic,  in  particular,  has  been  sceptical ;  but  his 
scepticism  seems  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Julie  was  ill,  fragile, 
and  failing.  Even  emotion,  though  it  stimulated,  also  weakened 
her ;  and  insistence  on  the  claims  of  passion  would  have  been  an 
act  of  cruelty.  The  secret  of  Ijamartine’s  self-restraint  is  there  ; 
and  he  was  happy,  though  he  knew  that  his  happiness  must  be 
transitory,  in  spite  of  it. 

For  four  months — from  the  beginning  of  January  until  the  end 
of  April — they  saw  each  other  almost  daily.  In  the  late  mornings 
or  early  afternoons  they  walked  together,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  in  the  Tuileries  gardens  or  on  the  river  embankment;  and, 
as  the  least  actions  of  a  great  man  are  apt  to  be  remarked  and 
remembered,  we  have  a  record  of  that  in  the  Souvenirs  of  Charles 
Brifaut,  a  forgotten  French  Academician  : 

Now  and  again  (writes  Brifaut)  I  used  to  meet  him  in  the  gardens  or  on 
the  quays,  giving  his  arm  to  a  young  woman  with  a  pale  face,  a  melancholy 
manner,  and  a  slow  and  languorous  walk.  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  she 
was  his  sister,  though  afterwards  I  came  to  know  ....  But  then  I  kept 
within  the  limits  of  that  hypothesis  ....  and  yet  I  speculated  .... 

Then,  in  the  evening,  whatever  the  weather,  they  met  in  the 
intimacy  of  Julie’s  boudoir;  and,  as  there  generally  were  other 
callers,  and  as  it  seemed  better  to  avoid  all  prying  eyes  and  give 
no  handle  to  gossip,  it  was  arranged  that  Lamartine,  instead  of 
sitting  the  others  out,  should  delay  his  call  till  they  had  gone. 

They  left  at  ten — Julie,  as  an  invalid,  was  only  “at  home’’ 
until  that  hour.  They  were  “carriage  people,”  so  that  the  instant 
of  their  departure  could  easily  be  noted.  Lamartine  paced  the 
bridge,  and  stationed  himself  at  the  corner  of  the  quay,  in  the  dark, 
and  watched,  looking  up  at  the  lighted  window  which  shone  for 
him  like  a  star.  Ten  struck,  and  carriage  after  carriage  stood  for 
a  moment  at  the  door  and  drove  away.  The  departure  of  the  last 
carriage  was  Lamartine’s  signal ;  and  the  great  front  door  was 
carefully  left  ajar  for  him.  He  pushed  it  open,  and  slipped  silently 
up  the  stairs  to  the  boudoir,  where  Julie,  lying  on  her  sofa,  w^aited 
for  him.  He  stayed  till  midnight,  holding  her  hand,  talking  in 
whispers,  and  then  slipped  out,  as  quietly  as  he  had  entered, 
while  Julie  turned  to  her  desk  to  write  the  letter  which  her  mes¬ 
senger  would  hand  him  in  the  morning  when  he  woke. 
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Such  was  the  manner  of  their  life  until  the  spring,  and  then 
they  had  to  part. 

Julie  was  getting  worse.  Her  cough  troubled  her,  and  the 
hectic  flush  of  consumption  showed  its  danger  signals  on  her 
cheeks.  It  was  arranged — there  was  no  resisting  the  arrange¬ 
ment — that  she  should  be  taken  to  stay  with  friends  in  the 
country  ;  and  Lamartine  could  not  go  with  her.  For  one  thing 
he  had  spent  all  his  money ;  for  another  he  was  himself  ill ;  hut 
the  jealous  care  of  the  friends  must,  after  all,  have  been  the 
gravest  of  the  obstacles.  8o  they  said  good-bye,  for  the  time, 
promising  each  other  to  meet  again  at  Aix  in  the  following 
September. 

But  that  w^as  not  to  be.  The  doctors  knew  nothing  about  con¬ 
sumption  in  those  days,  and  there  was  no  help  for  any  of  its 
victims.  Julie  continued  to  wmste  and  waste  away,  and  when 
September  came  she  was  in  no  state  to  travel.  We  find  her 
writing — not  to  Lamartine,  but  to  another  friend — of  “fever,” 
and  “suffocating  catarrh,”  and  “shattered  nerves.”  She  has  been 
five  or  six  weeks  in  bed,  and  can  only  sit,  for  two  or  three  hours 
a  day,  in  the  garden,  in  a  condition  which  she  describes  as 
“pitiful.” 

That  was  the  physical  change  which  the  passing  of  four  months 
had  wrought  in  her ;  and  there  had  been  moral  change  as  well. 
M.  de  Bonald  had  talked  with  her,  and  “God’s  man  of  business 
on  earth”  had  done  God’s  work  there.  Julie,  from  a  Deist,  had 
become  a  Catholic  who  could  not  die  without  making  her  peace 
with  the  Church.  She  made  it,  though  even  then  she  was  not 
without  hope  of  living,  and  confessed,  and  received  the  sacrament; 
and  then  she  wTote  to  tell  Lamartine  what  she  had  done,  and 
what  a  difference  the  doing  of  it  had  made. 

He,  it  will  be  remembered,  but  must  be  rep<'ated,  had  himself 
preached  religion  to  her  in  the  very  act  of  making  love ;  and  now 
he  learnt  that,  as  she  had  found  religion,  there  must  be  no  more 
talk  of  love.  He  would  understand,  she  wrote,  the  duties  which 
these  great  benefits  imposed.  She  w^ould  discharge  them,  and 
he  must  write  her  no  more  letters  such  as  she  could  not  show  to 
all  the  world.  If  she  lived,  she  would  “live  to  expiate”;  and 
therefore,  and  meanwhile  ; 

You  mustn’t  answer  this.  I  ought  not  to  write  to  you;  but  I  know  how- 
anxious  you  would  be,  and  I  feel  sure  that  God  would  think  it  right  that  1 
should  calm  the  solicitude  of  a  child  who  loves  his  mother  too  dearly.  Ho 
knows  how  good  my  child  is;  He  allows  me  to  have  him  for  my  friend.  How- 
kind  He  is,  this  God  of  unspeakable  kindness!  And  how  gentle  is  His 
religion,  and  how  consoling  and  sublime,  when  He  vouchsafes  the  treasures 
of  His  indulgence  to  the  sinner.  .  .  . 

Good-bye,  my  dear.  I  love  you,  and  shall  always  love  you,  like  a  good  and 
tender  mother. 
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There  are  those—  M.  Eene  Doiimic  is  of  the  number — who  read 
the  letter  as  a  confession,  and  argue  that  as  Julie  wished  to 
“expiate,”  she  must  have  sinned.  One  w^ould,  indeed,  be  almost 
bound  to  think  so  if  one  did  not  know  how  very  ill  and  feeble 
she  already  was  when  Ijamartine  first  met  her.  But  one  does 
know  that,  and  therefore  one  acquits  her,  and  believes  that  the 
infidelity  which  she  had  to  expiate  was  only  an  infidelity  of  the 
heart  and  mind.  Even  that  infidelity,  of  course,  it  might  be 
urged  by  the  censorious — but,  then,  she  “expiated,”  and  she 
died,  and  she  is  “doubly  dead  in  that  she  died  so  young.” 

She  died,  in  fact,  just  two  months  after  writing  the  letter 
quoted.  Lamartine  received  the  news,  in  a  letter  from  her 
doctor,  just  after  reading  an  “Ode  to  Glory”  at  the  Macon 
Academy.  He  w’ent  out  into  the  woods,  and  wandered  about  like 
a  madman  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 

I  remember  (he  wrote  long  afterwards,  in  1863)  that,  from  that  day  forth, 
thinking  only  of  the  time  when  T  should  be  re-united  to  her,  I  reckoned  the 
time  in  the  opposite  fashion  to  other  men,  striking  off  a  day  from  my 
calendar,  and  saying  to  myself  nightly  when  I  went  to  bed  :  “  One  day  less 
that  I  shall  have  to  vegetate  here  apart  from  her !  One  day  cancelled  of  the 
days  which  separate  me  from  the  moment  when  Eternity  will  re-unite  me 
to  her  without  whom  life  is  torture.” 

And  then,  having  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  wrote  out  and 
put  together  the  Meditations  poetiqnes  :  — 

O  temps,  suspends  ton  vol  I  et  vous,  heures  propices, 

Suspendez  votre  cours ! 

Laissez-nous  savourer  les  rapides  d^lices 
Oes  plus  beaux  de  nos  jours ! 

Assez  de  malheureux  ici-bas  vous  implorent  : 

Coulez,  coulez  pour  eux; 

Prenez  avec  leurs  jours  les  soins  qui  les  d^vorent; 

Oubliez  les  heureux. 

Alais  je  demande  en  vain  quelques  moments  encore, 

Le  temps  m’^chappe  et  fuit; 

.Te  dis  k  cette  nuit  :  “  Sois  plus  lente”;  et  I’anrore 
Va  dissiper  la  nuit. 

Aimons  done,  aimons  done!  de  I’heure  fugitive, 

Hatons-nous,  jouissons ! 

L’homme  n’a  point  de  port,  le  temps  n’a  point  de  rive; 

II  coulo,  et  nous  passons! 

******* 

Que  le  vent  qui  g^mit,  le  roseau  (jui  soupire, 

Que  les  parfums  lagers  de  ton  air  embaum4, 

Que  tout  ce  qu’on  entend.  Ton  voit  ou  Ton  respire. 

Tout  dise  :  “  Ils  ont  aime !  ” 

Here  at  last,  inspired  by  Elvire,  was  heard  the  voice,  in  verse, 
of  the  new  French  generation  clamouring  at  the  door  :  a  voice 
which  was  Catholic  and  pagan  at  once — Pantheistic,  if  anyone 
desires  the  word — “wuth  all  the  vague  yearning,”  to  quote  Mr. 
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St.  John  Lucas,  “of  modern  idealism  and  all  the  poignant 
melancholy  of  modern  regret.”  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  new  poet  entered — “intensely  personal  and  sincere,  with  few, 
but  very  noble,  ideas” — to  accei')t  the  laurel,  albeit  with  some¬ 
thing  of  aloofness  and  disdain,  and  to  found  a  new  school,  without 
quite  realising  what  he  did  or  how  far  his  influence  was  to  reach ; 
inaugurating  a  Eomantic  Movement,  be  it  added,  not  only  in 
the  field  of  literature,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of  w’omen,  and  notably 
in  the  heart  of  one  Englishwoman,  Miss  Maria  Anna  Eliza  Birch. 

He  married  her  not  because  he  was  in  love  with  her,  but 
because  he  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  marry.  The  hour 
of  passion  and  romance  had  passed  for  him;  but  still,  as  he  put 
it  in  another  poem,  written  w’hen  the  first  bitterness  of  his  agony 
was  over  ;  — 

Au  fond  de  cette  coupe  oii  je  buvais  la  vie 
Peut-etre  restait-il  une  goutte  de  miel ! 

Peut-etre  I’avenir  me  gardait-il  encore 
Un  retour  de  bonheur,  dont  I’espoir  est  perdu  I 
Peut-etre  dans  la  foule  une  ame  que  j ’ignore 
Aurait  compris  mon  ame,  et  m’aurait  rdpondu. 

It  may  have  been  so ;  but  he  concealed  neither  from  himself 
nor  from  his  friends  that  the  marriage,  on  his  part,  was  a  mariage 
de  raison.  “I  am  not  in  love,  not  the  least  in  the  world,”  he 
wrote  to  one  of  them;  “but  the  match  seems  good  and  reason¬ 
able.”  And  to  another  :  “I  am  trying  to  be  as  much  in  love  as 
I  can.  Morally  I  find  her  quite  perfect.  I  could  wish  she  were 
a  little  more  beautiful,  but  I  must  put  up  with  such  beauty  as 
she  has.”  And  to  Aymon  de  Virieu,  who  was  in  his  confidence 
and  knew  his  secret,  he  spoke  even  of  “repugnance”  and 
“sacrifice”  and  a  desire  to  be  “agreeable  to  God,”  who  would 
doubtless  grant  him  “  peace  of  mind  ”  if  he  overcame  his 
hesitations. 

So  he  overcame  them,  and  on  the  whole  was  happy — Miss 
Birch,  though  a  little  provincial  and  collet-monte,  as  people  said, 
being  as  devoted  to  him  in  misfortune  as  in  prosperity.  But  she 
did  not  make  him  forget ;  and  the  memory  of  her  whom  we  may 
call  indifferently  Julie  or  Elvire  continued  to  burn  with  an  un¬ 
extinguished  flame.  Once,  indeed,  it  is  related,  w^hen  he  was 
quite  an  old  man,  a  fellow^  Academician  referred  to  him,  in  public 
and  in  his  presence,  at  a  session  of  the  Academy,  as  “the  lover 
of  Elvire.”  “Everyone  smiled,”  says  the  journalist  who  tells  the 
story,  “except  M.  de  Lamartine  himself,  who  maintained  a  grave 
and  melancholy  silence.”  His  heart,  in  spite  of  a  happy  marriage, 
was  still  with  her  after  all  those  years.  He  still  remembered  how 
much  she  had  meant  to  him — and  also  to  the  memorable  literary 
Movement  w'hich  had  by  that  time  almost  run  its  course. 

Francis  Gribble. 


A  VISIT  TO  BOHEMIA. 


I 

I 

I  I  WENT,  last  August,  to  stay  with  some  friends  in  Bohemia,  and 

I  was  minded  on  my  return  to  write  something  of  my  experiences, 
my  perceptions,  and  sensations.  And  then  I  felt  a  distaste  for 
doing  so,  since  to  write  things  is  my  trade,  and  it  is  unpleasant 
to  involve  in  one’s  trade  things  seen  and  done  in  the  pursuit  of 
one’s  private  pleasures  and  likings.  That  has  been  my  excuse, 
if  anyone  cared  to  ask  one  of  me,  for  sterility  as  a  writer  of 
fiction  :  what  appeals  to  me  in  life  is  no  longer  the  type,  as  was 
the  case  when  I  wrote  a  novel  or  so,  but  tbe  individual  action 
and  the  individual  character,  the  strange  people  one  meets  and 
the  apparently  ordinary  people  who  do  and  say  such  queer  things. 
The  inspired  artist,  no  doubt,  must  make  use  of  all  that,  but  he 
sacrifices,  I  think,  something  of  life  to  art.  He  is  an  inspired 
artist,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  So  am  not  I,  and  I  permit 
myself  the  consolation  of  sacrificing  an  art  not  likely  to  be 
valuable  to  anybody  to  a  life  which  is  necessarily  so  to  me.  Well, 

I  loved  Bohemia,  and  look  back  on  my  visit  with  affection,  and 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  little  treachery  to  myself  to  take  the  experience 
to  market.  And  now%  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  I  might 
show  some  gratitude  to  Bohemia  precisely  by  this  publicity,  for 
she  is  less  w^ell  known  among  us  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  like 
a  woman  may  not  be,  inevitably,  best  pleased  by  an  entirely 
secret  devotion.  Besides,  had  I  gone  at  the  expense  of  a  news¬ 
paper  asking  articles  of  me  and  stayed  all  the  while  in  hotels, 
T  suppose  I  should  have  supplied  the  articles.  So,  providing  that 
I  keep  out  the  really  private  element  .  .  . 

This  burst  of  egotism  wnll  be  accepted,  I  hope,  as  an  apology 
by  aaiyone  in  Bohemia  w'ho  has  looked  for  my  printed  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  accused  me  of  laziness.  There  is  an  advantage  in  the 
postponement.  When  one  visits  a  strange  country  and  starts 
writing  about  it  immediately,  one  is  apt,  I  imagine,  to  put  down 
many  impressions  not  worth  recording,  matters  which  touched 
the  surface  of  oiie’s  mind  merely  because  they  were  strange,  but 
which  signified  little  and  blur  the  perspective  of  the  really  sig¬ 
nificant.  After  three  months  they  are  likely  to  fade,  and  the 
hroader  impression  takes  a  clearer  edge  and  the  details  which 
mean  something  stand  out.  Of  course,  however,  one  is  less  likely 
than  ever  to  be  materially  informing.  Even  if  T  had  written 
immediately,  my  account  would  have  been  extremely  irritating 
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to  any  practical  person  who  intended  to  go  to  Bohemia  and  looked 
for  useful  information  about  it.  I  am  incapable  of  the  meanest 
service  as  a  guide.  As  it  is,  I  trust  only  to  a  memory  fairly 
tenacious  of  impressions  and  lamentably  inefficient  about  facts, 
with  never  a  note  but  a  few  names  on  the  back  of  an  envelope. 
The  reader,  therefore,  of  necessity  must  take  my  Bohemia  freely 
mixed  with  the  writer.  If  this  subjective  treatment  repels  him, 
there’s  no  help  for  it. 

One  other  slight  preliminary.  T  hope  sincerely  that  no  one, 
so  far,  has  supposed  T  have  used  the  word  Bohemia  in  the  sense 
of  Henri  Murger.  It  is  a  grievous  insult  to  a  nation  once,  at 
any  rate,  of  great  importance  in  the  world,  with  a  glorious  and 
tragic  history,  that  its  name  should  he  applied  to  a  set  of  people 
whose  chief  claim  to  interest  others  is  their  indifference  to  the 
obligations  of  civilised  society.  Tn  Baris  “Bohemia”  meant 
something  real  and  definite,  to  he  sure.  Tn  Tjondon  it  has  always 
been  an  im|X)sture.  With  the  snobbishness  which  runs, 
clamantly  or  subtly,  all  through  our  social  life,  to  be  called 
“Bohemian”  seems  to  some  folk  a  finer  thing  than  frankly  to 
be  of  our  middle  classes.  Tt  puts  them  apart.  The  proof  is  that 
when  they  are  successful  and  are  courted,  more  or  less,  by  the 
upper  classes — snobbish  things  force  snobbish  words  on  us— they 
shed  their  Bohemianism  as  swiftly  as  may  be.  That  there  are 
others,  a  few,  who  live  what  is  called  a  Bohemian  life  by  reason 
of  a  more  finely  intractable  spirit,  T  do  not  deny.  But  surely  it 
is  a  foolishly  improper  thing  to  call  these — true  artists,  it  may 
be,  but  certainly  not  of  the  most  enduring  fibre — by  the  name  of 
a  people  whose  history  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  heroic  sacrifice, 
heroic  patience.  The  reader  who  suspected  me  of  a  mild 
jocularity  is  rebuked. 

Fierce  and  grim  has  been  the  story’  of  Bohemia  and  of  an  over- 
recurring  pathos.  Those  bitter  Hussite  wars,  with  their  steri' 
battles  and  flinging  of  councillors  out  of  windows  on  to  soldiers’ 
spears,  were  a  lamentable  thing  but  a  fine  thing.  John  Hiis 
stood  for  the  reform  of  a  corrupt  Church  before  Tjuther,  and  his 
fellow  Bohemians  were  fighting  for  an  idea.  The  Thirty  Years’ 
War  began  in  Prague  and  ended  in  Prague.  That  fatal  battle 
of  the  White  Mountain  meant  the  forcing  of  a  whole  people  into 
a  religion  against  their  will,  with  beheadings  and  scourgings. 
meant  the  suppression  of  one  nationality  by  another.  To  suffer 
tw’o  centuries  of  an  alien  domination  and  to  be  at  the  end  of  it 
essentially  a  free  people,  ready  and  able  when  the  occasion  came 
to  assert  its  birth  and  its  language — surcly’^  that  is  a  noble  per¬ 
sistence.  Through  it  all  has  been  the  bitterness  of  rulers  of 
another  race,  since  the  rule  of  Bohemian  princes,  sprung  from 
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that  dim  Princess  who  first  built  the  two  castles  with  the  Moldau 
flowing  between  them,  came  to  an  early  end  and  the  German 
Luxemburgs  came  in.  Good  and  bad  those  German  Lnxem- 
burgs,  the  blind  King  John  who  neglected  his  kingdom  but 
brought  undying  renown  on  its  arms,  the  great  King  Charles, 
whose  memory  I  love  for  his  beautiful  bridge,  the  magnificent 
King  Kudolph.  Always  the  Bohemians  wanted  to  like  them  and 
responded  to  understanding,  and  more  especially  to  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  beautiful  Cecil  tongue.  Few  things  more  pathetic 
in  history  than  their  wish  to  make  the  best  of  the  Palatine 
Frederick  and  his  English  wnfe,  the  ill-fated  Stuart  Elizabeth, 
and  the  tale  of  how  he  failed  them,  turning  coward  at  that  fatal 
White  Mountain.  It  was  as  though  a  man  should  find  the  lady 
of  his  love  to  be  a  strumpet.  A  stem  and  sad  story,  that  of 
Bohemia. 

I  thought  of  these  things  as  T  w'ent  in  the  train  down  the 
beautiful  bank  of  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Prague.  I  thought 
of  them  rather  languidly,  how’ever,  for  the  brooding  spirit  of 
Prague  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  me.  Moreover,  I  was  w’eary 
of  the  journey.  My  travels  seldom  take  me  farther  than  Hammer¬ 
smith  or  Hampstead,  and  in  the  endless  hours  between  Flushing 
and  Dresden  I  vowed  that  no  country  in  the  world  wms  worth 
such  tedium.  We  stayed  two  hours  at  Essen,  starting  and 
backing  continually,  with  whistles  shrilling  and  horns  blowing, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  a  painful  traveller  attempting  sleep,  with 
a  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.  T  know’  the  Germans  are  dread¬ 
fully  efficient,  but  “fallible  man  must  fail  somew’here”  ;  since 
we  had  lost  tw’o  hours  at  Essen,  it  seemed  w’ell  to  the  train  to 
lose  another  w’hen  it  left  that  ]Jace,  loafing  casually  through  a 
flat  and  uninteresting  country,  so  that  at  Dresden  we  w’ere  three 
hours  late,  and  T  had  to  sleep  there  if  I  would  make  the  beautiful 
journey  to  Prague  by  daylight.  But  it  w’as  all  ordered  for  my 
artistic  good,  for  Dresden,  so  sleek  and  self-satisfied,  withal  so 
handsome  in  its  spacious  modern  w’ay,  was  fitted  to  deepen  by 
the  contrast  the  sad,  romantic  city  I  w’as  to  visit.  I  suppose  that 
every  w’ell-ordered  German  towm  must  make  the  patriotic  Eng¬ 
lishman,  es|>ecially  if  he  be  a  Londoner,  melancholy  and  jealous. 
I  wandered  all  over  it,  the  poorest  as  w’ell  as  the  richest  quarters, 
and  I  saw’  hardly  one  figure  so  obviously  under  the  weather  as 
half  a  dozen  I  see  any  day  between  Curzon  Street  and  Piccadilly, 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  parallel  at  all  to  the  squalid  parts  of 
London.  Happy  Germans,  thought  I,  w’ho  have  a  Government 
which  really  governs  and  has  not  for  its  ideal  the  doing  of 
nothing  it  can  contrive  to  avoid  !  I  w’as  not  discouraged  by  the 
best  physical  type  I  saw’  in  the  streets.  One  sees  as  strong  and 
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healthy  men  and  women  in  London.  It  is  the  German  average 
which  is  so  creditable;  it  is  our  “tail”  which  is  so  disgraceful. 

I  am  not  going  to  write  about  the  Germans,  however,  and  will 
only  pay  them  one  more  compliment.  I  do  so  because  the  fair¬ 
ness  which  a  strong  people  should  mete  to  a  possible  enemy  has 
not  always  been  conspicuous  in  us  of  late.  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
alleged  rudeness  of  German  people  and  German  officials  :  quite 
the  contrary.  I  lost  my  way  in  Dresden  and  had  to  ask  it  of 
a  dozen  people  (with  hardly  a  word  of  German  in  my  head) 
before  I  found  it,  and  I  was  always  treated  with  courtesy.  So 
did  the  Customs  officials  treat  me  :  one  in  particular  I  remeinher 
with  respect  for  his  severely  military  but  considerate  bearing, 
his  air  of  officer  in  a  crack  regiment,  his  sword  and  his  eyeglass. 

It  is  true  that  my  own  terror  of  the  unfamiliar  made  me  servilely 
polite  to  them,  and  T  may  have  appealed  to  the  tender  side  of 
the  masterful  character.  .  .  .  But  T  ramble,  and  must  get  on 
to  Prague,  along  the  bank  of  the  Elbe  with  the  gay  steamers 
on  the  water  and  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  and,  when  we  had 
crossed  the  Austrian  frontier  into  Bohemia,  with  the  Cech  as 
well  as  the  German  names  of  stations  increasing  my  sense  of 
strangeness  and  quickening  my  curiosity.  In  Prague  at  last,  T 
felt  myself  quite  clear  of  Germany,  for  the  softer  and  kinder 
sound  of  Cech  was  about  my  ears  at  the  station,  and  T  saw  Cech 
names  at  street  corners  as  I  drove  to  “The  Black  Horse,”  which 
has  its  name  outside  in  Cech  and  French,  but  not  in  German. 
Then  T  sent  at  once  for  a  guide  who  could  speak  English.  Oh, 

T  am  well  aware  that  the  superior  person  is  sniffing,  but  T  was 
never  that  even  at  home,  though  one  may  seem  so  to  people 
who  will  praise  the  commercial  drama,  and  I  was  not  going  to 
miss  three-quarters  of  what  T  should  have  seen  that  T  might 
assume  superior  airs  afterwards.  T  sent  for  a  guide,  and  a  most 
serviceable  one  he  proved,  and  I  recommend  him  for  the  rare 
sympathy  wdth  w’hich  he  understood,  unoffended,  my  desire  at 
times  for  silence  and  reverie  rather  than  for  information.  I  will 
requite  a  little  of  his  service  with  a  mild  advertisement.  His 
name  is  Beutler,  and  they  are  sure  to  know  of  him  at  ymir 
hotel.  So  I  set  forth  to  see  Prague,  and  soon,  very  soon,  felt 
mvself  profoundly  glad  that  T  had  come. 

II 

There  is,  naturally,  the  life  and  movement  of  a  modern  town ; 
spacious  streets  make  a  reasonably  fine  show'  of  shop-fronts; 
tramways  wnth  clanging  bells  traverse  the  Pricopy,  w'here  my 
hotel  was.  (German  names  for  the  streets  have  been  banished.) 
No  doubt  the  Praguers  are  rightly  proud  of  all  this.  The  place 
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is  populous,  and  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  Cech  tongue  helped 
me  to  think  the  citizens  a  lively  and  talkative  folk.  But  I  was 
quickly  in  the  past.  We  walked  under  the  majestic  Powder 
Tower,  which  is  opposite  the  Black  Horse,  and  was  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  were  ushered  into  the  old  world.  Through 
narrower  streets  than  the  spacious  Pricopy  we  came  into  the 
most  ancient  Jewish  synagogue  and  cemetery  in  Europe.  They 
are  w'ell  known,  that  Jewish  cemetery  and  that  synagogue  of 
Prague,  and  I  suppose  are  honoured  among  Jews.  For  my  part 
I  did  not  care  to  linger  in  them,  for  Jews  to  me  tell  of  antiquity 
wherever  they  and  their  ritual  are  found,  of  antiquity  in  general 
and  of  the  East,  and  it  w^as  old  Europe  I  was  seeking  there.  They 
have  a  real  part  in  the  history  of  Prague,  for  they  turned  out 
and  fought  like  men  for  the  city ,  and  were  honoured  accordingly ; 
but  Tews  arc  Jews  everywhere,  and  they  are  not  in  tune  with 
my  thoughts.  Somewhat  hastily  and  perfunctorily  a  literary 
temperament  paid  its  tribute  of  platitude  to  humanity  :  the 
ffround  swollen  to  a  little  hill  with  the  innumerable  dead,  the 
pebbles,  for  the  Christian  flowers,  on  the  tombs,  the  sombre, 
stunted  trees  and  bushes,  the  dreary  sadness  of  this  graveyard, 
now  unused  and  deserted,  all  that  had  its  obvious  pathos  of 
mortality.  But  I  was  seeking  dead  Bohemians. 

I  saw  much  more  than  I  remember,  then  and  on  my  second 
visit  to  Prague,  coming  home  from  my  friends.  Likely  enough 
my  chief  impressions  leave  out  much  I  should  have  retained  : 

I  give  them  as  they  come  back  to  me.  We  went  on  to  the  market 
place,  where  are  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Tein  Church  and  the 
Kinsky  Palace.  It  was  emphatically  a  market  place  of  the 
Middle  Ages  :  there  are  many  others,  but  has  any  of  them  such  a 
stamp  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  it  as  the  Clock  of  Prague,  which 
is  on  the  w’all  of  the  Town  Hall,  the  clock  which  tells  the  time 
by  the  sun  and  when  it  strikes  the  hour  shows  us  Christ  and 
the  Twelve  Apostles  passing  across  two  windows  above,  while 
the  cock  crows,  and  Mammon  nods  his  head,  and  other  significant 
things  happen?  T  had  a  strange  and  strong  idea  about  it.  The 
little  figures  of  the  Christ  and  His  Apostles  are  high  up,  and  so 
might  easily  be  of  a  small  human  stature,  and  as  each  one  stopped 
a  moment  on  his  passage  and  turned  full  face  and  seemed  to 
look  down  into  the  square.  T  thought  them  ghosts  of  the  dead 
world  who  consciously  looked  upon  the  living.  Three  or  four 
times  T  heard  the  clock  strike  and  always  I  had  that  strong  im¬ 
pression,  not  that  the  figures  were  the  ghosts  of  their  prototypes, 
bnt  that  they  were  spirits  of  the  INTiddle  Ages  come  back.  T 
think  of  them  still  passing  (wery  hour  before  the  indifferent 
Praguers,  pausing  gravely  a  moment  to  look  down  on  their 
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successors.  .  .  .  The  Tein  is  a  fine  church,  but  I  leave  archi-  I 
tecture  to  more  knowledgeable  writers.  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  has  I 
written  well  of  Prague,  though  he  loved  it  far  less  than  I,  and  I 
of  its  buildings.  I  think  he  makes  overmuch  of  their  harshness  I 
and  abniptness,  but  harsh  and  abrupt  they  are.  The  Kinskv  1 
Palace  in  this  square  is  harsh  and  gloomy,  strong  and  firm  and  ? 
standing  without  compromise  for  the  powerful  past,  and  so  look  i 
other  palaces  of  Bohemian  nobles  I  saw,  fit  for  lords  of  a  stern  ! 
history.  I  hope  they  remember  it. 

Then,  after  this  and  that  matter  of  interest,  we  stood  on  the  i 
Karlov  Most,  which  is  Charles  his  Bridge,  and  beheld  the  glorv  ’ 
of  Prague.  T‘'^nderneath  iis  the  broad  Moldau,  flowing  between  ! 
the  New  Town  and  the  Little  Towm  ;  high  up  on  our  left,  as  we  i 
looked  up  the  stream,  the  splendid  and  sombre  Hradchin,  the 
great  castle  of  Prague,  churches  and  crowded  roofs  between  us  ‘ 
and  it ;  on  the  other  side,  higher  still,  the  hill  w’here  stands  what 
remains  of  the  Vyshehrad,  the  more  ancient  castle  of  the  first  ? 
Bohemian  Princess  ;  behind  us  wooded  islands  ;  on  the  right  bank 
fine  modern  buildings,  spacious  walks.  .  .  .  Prague  is  a  very 
beautiful  city,  and  would  be  still,  though  you  took  away  its 
ancient  glories;  but  the  impression  T  had  even  then,  and  far 
more  deeply  when  late  at  night  T  stood  alone  on  the  Karlov 
Most,  was  first  of  all,  first  and  last,  the  sense  of  “old,  unhappy, 
far-off  things.”  The  quotation  is  somewhat  hackneyed,  but  it 
must  he  used  of  Prague  if  it  is  never  used  again.  One  might  s 
know  of  the  long-ago  battles,  but  the  sense  was  deeper  than 
knowledge,  the  sense  of  oldness  and  of  sadness.  The  oldness  ? 
was  all  round  and  about  one,  and  the  sadness  surely  w'as  in  the 
air.  T  was  not  consciously  remembering  that  this  was  a  great  i 

city  w’hen  Vienna  was  a  village,  and  that  now'  Bohemia  is  only  [ 

a  part  of  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  not  consciously  noting  the  touch  { 
of  sorrow'  there  is  in  Slav  faces,  w'hich  marks  this  race,  partly  fi 
German  though  it  be,  from  its  confident  Saxon  neighbours:  ] 
dimly  clairvoyant  T  knew  myself  among  the  ghosts  of  the  unhappy  i 
dead.  .  .  .  My  guide  had  much  to  say  on  the  Bridge,  of  the  two 
Bridge  Towers,  and  of  the  various  sainted  statues,  and  chiefly 
of  Saint  John  of  Nepomuk  with  his  starry  halo,  which  com¬ 
memorates  the  tale  of  stars  shining  when  his  body  sank  in  the  j 
river.  Bas-reliefs  too  commemorate  that  history  :  how'  be 
refused  to  betray  to  the  wicked  Kiiig  Wenzel  the  Queen’s  secret 
told  in  the  confessional,  and  how'  she,  like  the  Saint,  w'as  cruelly  1 
murdered.  He  stands  as  the  patron  Saint  of  Bohemia  now,  and  1 
W'as  made  so,  T  imagine,  w'hen  the  Jesuits  took  the  country  m  | 
baud  after  the  White  Mountain.  j 

Thence  T  w'ent  through  the  Jjittle  Tow'u  and  up  the  steep  hill  j 
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to  the  great  Hradchin,  and  walked  through  spacious  courts,  and 
stood  impressed  in  council  chambers  and  in  the  vast  Hall  of 
Vladislav,  where  tournaments  were  held  of  old.  1  stood  at  the 
window  whence  the  councillors  were  hurled,  in  the  approved 
Bohemian  fashion,  by  the  Protestant  nobles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years’  War  :  they  fell  on  a  dunghill  and  escajx-'d  the  bullets 
sent  after  them ,  truly  an  exciting  experience  !  There  is  a  fine  view 
of  Prague  from  this  window,  and  here  again  one  feels  the  force 
of  that  line  of  Wordsworth.  Well  in  tune  with  the  history  of 
Prague  is  the  fact  that  the  last  balls  given  in  the  Hradchin’s 
stately  Spanish  Hall  by  an  Austrian  Prince  were  given  by  the 
ill-fated  Rudolph.  I  must  not  compete  wdth  the  guide-books, 
however,  and  therefore  I  will  write  nothing  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Vitus,  much  as  it  impressed  me,  so  that  in  it  I  begged  a 
silent  reverie  of  my  informing  guide.  We  went  back  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way,  down  many  deep  steps  where  children  were  playing 
and  their  mothers  sat  and  w’orked,  across  the  Karlov  Most  again, 
and  through  a  court  of  the  University,  where  is  the  statue  of 
a  bearded  young  man  to  mark  how  valiantly  the  students  fought 
against  the  Swedes  :  it  is  set  in  long  grass  and  wild-growing 
shrubs,  and  again  the  melancholy — but  I  repeat  myself  too  often. 

Those  are  a  few  of  my  more  definite  impressions,  those  that 
stand  out  in  my  memory  :  it  is  due  to  my  guide  to  add  that  he 
showed  me  many  more  sights  than  these.  On  my  return  visit 
to  Prague  I  saw  more  of  the  social  life,  the  publicly  social  at 
least,  of  the  place,  and  observed,  as  I  suppose  one  generally 
observes  on  the  Continent,  that  people  seem  to  be  more  easily 
satisfied  than  in  England  with  conversation.  My  hotel  w'as  the 
Savoy  of  the  towm,  in  a  simpler  and  cheaper  way,  and  its  open 
restaurant  w’as  full  up  to  half-past  one  or  so  wdth  folk  talking  and 
smoking  and  drinking  the  deservedly  eternal  beer  of  the  country, 
tunic-wearing  officers  conspicuous  here  and  there,  lacking  nothing, 
I  judged,  of  a  due  pride  in  their  profession.  Prague  dines  after 
the  theatre,  which  I  thought  a  sensible  custom,  if  theatres  must 
begin  early,  and  after  a  comic  opera  in  Cech,  vivaciously  played 
but  indifferently  sung — it  was  not  at  the  National  Theatre — my 
friends  and  I  finished  dinner  at  twelve  o’clock,  a  cosy  enough 
hour,  if  only  Prague  lay  abed  later.  Like  Paris,  however,  it  seems 
to  sleep  hardly  at  all,  and  when  at  two  o’clock  one  had  observed 
from  one’s  wdndow  the  more  persistent  pleasure-seekers  moving 
on  to  another  restaurant,  it  was  surprising  to  be  awmked  by  tram¬ 
way  bells  at  five.  The  wunter  is  the  “season”  at  Prague,  and  its 
citizens  must  use  a  good  deal  of  artificial  light  then,  I  imagine. 
Being  there  in  the  summer  I  did  not  see  many  eminent  people, 
but  I  did  have  the  gratification  of  being  showm,  lunching  affably 
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in  the  restaurant,  a  gentleman  who  owns  a  hundred — or  was  it 
a  thousand? — castles  scattered  over  the  Empire  :  that  seemed 
to  me  the  real  thing  in  the  way  of  an  aristocrat,  and  one  would 
have  been  hardly  human,  and  certainly  not  English,  not  to  be 
impressed.  I  mingle  Socialism  with  my  Toryism,  but  a  limited 
number  of  aristocrats  with  from  fifty  to  a  few  hundred  castles 
apiece,  and  quarterings  to  correspond — that  is  essential— would 
give  a  pretty  air  to  a  country.  This  one  seemed  to  be  in  the 
picture  in  old  Prague,  though  he  was  not  a  Bohemian.  I  saw 
less  of  the  people  generally  in  Prague  than  of  the  peasants  in 
the  country,  but  I  noticed  that  town  and  country  Bohemians 
have  one  thing  in  common,  a  passionate  love  of  their  language 
which  makes  any  scraps  of  it  a  foreigner  may  acquire  touchingly 
grateful  to  them.  It  is  always  difficult  to  have  a  passionate 
national  feeling  without  a  corresponding  antipathy — and  in  spite 
of  the  social  philosophers,  I  think  such  feelings,  which  warm  the 
interest  of  life,  no  bad  thing  in  their  way.  The  Praguers  are  all 
bilingual,  of  course,  but  most  of  them  would  rather  not  talk 
German,  especially  to  Germans.  I  came  across  a  pleasant 
instance  of  this  in  my  second  visit.  Wishing  to  go  once  more  to 
my  beloved  Karlov  Most,  and  losing  my  way,  as  my  custom  is 
in  most  places,  I  approached  a  Praguer  of  the  poorer  class,  and 
saluted  him.  (By  the  way,  I  wish  w'e  had  more  of  the  hat¬ 
raising  custom  in  England.  I  should  like  to  raise  mine  to  any  i 
man  I  asked  a  favour  of  in  the  street,  policeman  or  otherwise,  but 
fear  to  be  thought  comic  or  ironical,  and  it  seems  to  me  boorish 
not  to  do  so  in  a  shop  to  a  female  server,  but  there  one  fears 
to  be  thought  familiar — w'hat  a  people  w’e  are  !)  “  Prosim !  ” 

said  I — which  means,  “If  you  please,”  “Sorry  to  trouble  you,” 
“Thank  you,”  and  anything  polite  :  it  is  the  most  useful  word  in 
Cech,  and  next  to  it  I  recommend  to  men  of  taste  the  word 
“Pivo,”  which  means  beer.  “Prosim!”  said  I,  and  “Karlov 
Most?”  pointing  vaguely  with  my  stick;  whereon  he,  perceiving 
that  I  w'ished  to  be  polite  but  did  not  really  possess  his  language, 
began  to  talk  volubly  in  German ;  then  perceiving  further  (I 
confess)  that  I  did  not  understand  that,  he  evidently  thought  I 
must  be  a  really  nice  man,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  walked  ] 
some  way  with  me.  Then,  of  course,  I  at  once  took  the  wrong 
turning:  there  was  a  shout  of  “Pan!  Pan!” — “Mister,”  that  1 
is,  or  “Sir” — from  several  market  women  who  had  observed  the 
incident  and  wished  to  prosper  this  non-German-speaking 
stranger,  and  with  much  vigorous  pointing,  and  many 
“Prosims”  on  my  part  I  went  off  in  quite  a  halo  of  popularity. 

A  similar  thing  happened  to  me  in  a  country  town ,  and  there  was 
a  stronger  instance  when  one  morning  I  was  walking  up  and 
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down  before  my  friend’s  house  and  an  old  peasant  woman  came 
by.  She  muttered  a  “Good  morning  ”  in  German,  rather  sulkily, 
and  I  gave  it  her  back  in  Cech ;  swiftly  she  came  up  to  me,  took 
my  hand  and  kissed  it.  The  action  was  too  naturally  and  simply 
done  to  be  embarrassing,  but  I  thought  it  infinitely  touching. 
Truly  they  love  their  language,  oppressed  for  so  long,  coming  to 
its  own  again  only  this  last  hundred  years. 

But  for  all  the  kindliness  of  the  Praguers,  their  pleasant  late 
hours,  their  noisy  tramways,  the  bustle  and  life  of  the  place, 
first  and  last  Prague  stood  for  the  sadness  of  human  history,  for 
a  long  fight  that  was  in  vain,  for  hopes  disappointed  and  great¬ 
ness  gone  but  remembered  visibly, 

For  old  unhapi)y  far-olf  things 
And  battles  long  ago. 

—I  shall  never  quote  it  again. 


Ill 

Bohemia,  as  no  doubt  the  reader  knows — but  I  am  sure  I  did 
not  until  I  went  there,  having  learned  no  geography  at  school  : 
so  perhaps  he  will  forgive  my  mentioning  it — Bohemia  is  a  plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  and  Prague  is  in  the  middle.  As  I 
journeyed  then  to  the  eastern  frontier  where  lived  my  friends,  I 
passed  through  a  country  which  was  interesting  enough  to  a 
stranger,  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages,  with  their  churches 
rather  harsh  in  line  but  often  bright  in  colour,  but  was  not 
beautiful  until  one  drew  to  the  mountains.  Then,  indeed,  its 
beauty  was  wonderful,  and  between  the  station  and  the  house, 
a  matter  of  several  miles,  my  eyes  feasted,  for  if  you  have 
mountains  and  woods  and  rolling  cornfields,  do  you  wmnt  much 
else?  My  eyes  feasted  and  my  mind  was  busy,  for  to  untravelled 
me  the  country  was  passing  strange  :  I  was  certainly  out  of 
England.  The  buildings  in  the  villages  we  passed,  the  quaint 
churches,  the  many  painted  Madonnas  by  the  roadside — every¬ 
thing  was  strange.  If  Bohemia  led  the  first  revolt  against  Rome, 
the  conquering  Jesuits  did  not  their  work  negligently,  and  to 
the  eye  at  least  there  is  no  more  Catholic  land  than  Bohemia  is 
now'.  The  drive  was  not  tame  either,  for  motors  were  novel 
there,  and  horses  still  reared  and  fretted — and  oxen  in  carts, 
another  touch  of  strangeness,  turned  and  tried  to  flee.  Annoyed 
men  held  them,  and  I  have  a  memory  of  a  very  beautiful  child 
turning  a  furious  face  on  us  from  a  cart  with  a  rearing  horse.  The 
children  seemed  mostly  fair  and  were  often  extremely  pretty ; 
they  grow  darker  as  they  grow  older  and  get  something  of  a 
dour  look,  partly  the  sadness  I  generally  seemed  to  see  in 
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Bohemian  faces,  partly  that  which  peasants,  in  spite  of  Virgil 
and  other  fond  poets,  have  in  most  parts.  There  were  comely 
girls,  but  the  women  age  soon,  I  suppose,  with  toil.  Only  bright 
kerchiefs  round  their  heads  seemed  to  remain  of  a  national  dress. 
Yes,  there  was  much  to  see  wdiile  I  drove  to  my  friend’s  house. 

The  prejudice  I  mentioned  when  I  began  almost  stops  me 
from  saying  anything  at  all  of  the  house  where  I  spent  one  of 
the  delightful  and  memorable  times  of  my  life ,  but  a  word  or  two 
should  be  said,  for  its  history  is  significant.  Itself  two  thousand 
feet,  I  think,  above  the  sea,  it  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill 
where  once  stood  an  intensely  feudal  castle.  This  was  held  by  a 
good  knight  whom  misfortune  drove  to  the  free-booting  which 
w'as  the  common  resource  of  an  unlucky  gentleman,  and  w'hich 
he  practised  with  success,  until  one  day  the  King  of  Bohemia 
arrived  with  an  army  and  razed  his  castle  and  hanged  him  to  a 
tree  by  the  golden  chain,  tradition  said,  he  had  won  in  honour¬ 
able  battle.  From  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  but  a  few  stones 
remain  of  this  old  castle,  one  looks  over  woods  and  corn-lands  to 
the  mountains  of  the  frontier,  over  which  might  come  some  day 
— but  heaven  forbid  it ! — the  Prussians  into  Bohemia.  One  may 
see  also  the  hills  whereon  stood  other  feudal  castles,  with  their 
stories  of  wrong-doing  and  romance.  The  present  house  was 
built  as  a  monastery  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  there  is  in  its  gardens  a  stone  pillar  w’hich  once  stood  hard 
by  the  village  church,  and  which  was  used  as  stocks  and  whipping¬ 
post  by  those  gentle  ministers  of  the  religion  of  love  for  the 
punishment  of  peasants  who  neglected  mass.  Since  I  am  by  no 
means  the  only  Englishman  who  has  been  to  this  hospitable, 
house,  it  is  likely  enough  some  readers  may  recognise  it  :  I  have 
said  so  much  of  it  only  because  it  is  significant  of  Bohemia  and 
her  grim  history. 

The  life  of  a  country  house  is  much  the  same  in  most  countries, 
save  that  “  abroad  ”  one  is  spared  the  premature  sociality  of  the 
English  breakfast-table,  and  the  life  was  the  more  familiar  here 
because  my  hosts  were  linguists,  and  for  most  of  my  stay  I  could 
be  accommodated  with  my  native  language.  And  that  wms  to  the 
good,  since  it  left  one’s  mind  fresher  for  impressions  when 
we  visited  the  neighbourhood.  But,  ah  !  that  monstrous  omission 
in  the  education  of  an  Englishman  !  It  is  almost  incredible  that 
one’s  schooling,  if  you  throw  in  the  University,  should  go  on  till 
one’s  twenty-fourth  year,  that  one  should  be  reckoned,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  I  admit  that  I  was,  a  more  intelligent 
youth  than  the  ordinary,  and  that  one  should  emerge  from  it 
all  with  no  modern  language  but  one’s  own.  I  am  all  for  the 
classics ;  to  be  cultivated  one  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  but 
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it  would  have  been  so  easy  in  that  receptive  season  to  gain 
fluency  at  least,  if  one  had  been  righly  taught,  in  a  couple  of 
contemporary  foreign  languages  with  no  sacrifice  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  One  teaches  oneself  French,  of  course,  imperceptibly 
so  far  as  reading  goes,  but  with  the  little  practice  one  has  in 
average  London,  the  strain  of  talking  it  and  understanding  the 
spoken  word  is  grievous.  They  say  our  Foreign  ^Minister  is  not 
at  home  in  it,  and  that,  if  true,  I  can  easily  understand,  since 
he  is  as  old  as  I  :  it  may  be  that  boys  are  more  sanely  educated 
now.  Foreigners  spoil  us  in  this  matter;  diplomatists  in  London 
all  speak  English.  It  was  Bismarck,  I  believe,  who  did  most  to 
displace  French  as  the  universal  diplomatic  language ;  and  I 
think  it  would  have  been  well  for  us  if  he  had  left  it  alone,  for 
then  one  might  have  more  practice  at  home  and  be  less  of  an 
oaf  abroad.  It  sometimes  hapi>ened  that  when  a  larger  j^arty 
than  usual  was  at  this  house  in  Bohemia  the  air  was  extremely 
polyglot  :  there  would  be  Cech,  and  some  German,  and  French, 
and  merciful  English  for  poor  me,  and  I  grew  so  confused  that 
I  protest,  when  once  I  was  suddenly  addressed  in  English,  I 
nearly  asked  the  speaker  to  speak  more  slowly,  pleading  my  want  of 
practice^in  the  language.  Of  all  the  tongues  I  liked  best  to  listen 
to  the  Cech,  partly  for  its  softness,  partly  perhaps  that  no  one 
expected  me  to  understand  it.  This  is  a  sad  digression  in  two 
senses,  but  when  one  has  a  grievance  it  is  folly  to  miss  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  it :  a  use  should  be  found  for  everything. 

Well,  from  this  most  pleasant  starting-point  I  w’ent  hither 
and  thither,  and  saw  many  an  interesting  and  beautiful  place, 
and  heard  many  an  interesting  and  significant  story,  and  drank 
in  strangeness  as  untravelled  persons  do.  We  went  to  Brandys, 
a  pretty  place  of  holiday  resort,  and  saw'  where  Komensky  lay 
hid  ;  he  who  was  a  Bohemian  Bunyan  on  one  side  of  him  and 
on  another  wrote  the  still  valuable  Didactic,  on  w’hich  Mr. 
Walter  Keatinge  has  written  a  good  English  book.  We  went  to 
Zamperg,  where  there  is  a  screen  of  skulls  in  the  Church.  I 
know"  not  if  it  be  unique,  but  it  is  sufficiently  curious.  It  was 
made  after  a  pestilence  of  those  who  had  died,  whether  in  grati¬ 
tude  that  anyone  survived  or  in  reproach  I  know  not  :  I  suppose 
a  proper  humility  is  in  the  one  motive,  but  logic  seems  to  be 
in  the  other.  Some  visitors  find  that  screen  most  horrible  and 
wish  they  had  never  seen  it,  fearing  it  will  haunt  their  dreams. 
I  confess  I  had  not  that  emotion  ;  but  I  felt  sad  for  poor  humanity 
and  its  end,  and  wondered,  in  my  literary  way,  w'hat  philosophy 
Hamlet  would  have  found  for  so  many  thousand  skulls.  We  went 
to  Usti  on  the  Ordlice — to  keep  to  Cech  names — which  is  a  town 
of  flourishing  manufactures,  and  ascended  the  stations  of  the 
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Cross — a  little  shrine  with  a  descriptive  picture  at  each  stage- 
founded  by  some  pious  rich  man,  and  from  the  highest  looked 
down  on  the  close-clustered  town.  There  is  always  an  exulting 
sort  of  joy  in  looking  down  on  a  city  from  a  hill,  why  I  know 
not,  unless  it  be  that  one  has  something  of  the  thrill  of  an  intend¬ 
ing  invader  and  conqueror.  A  more  beautiful  view  of  the  same 
kind  we  had  when  we  stood  over  another  town,  Kysperk,  where 
the  church  has  a  gorgeous,  yet  beautiful,  painted  ceiling.  Many 
churches  we  visited,  strange  (to  my  more'  sombre  experiences 
in  that  way)  in  the  gaiety — for  it  came  to  that — of  their  pictures 
and  decorations,  less  consonant  (to  my  prejudices  of  association) 
than  our  plainer  churches  with  those  feelings  of  thoughtful  sym¬ 
pathy  with  humanity  which  one  outside  the  religious  fold  may 
feel  in  a  church.  The  Bohemian  peasant  is  devout,  I  believe. 
Like  other  institutions,  the  Catholic  Church  there  has  good  and 
bad  servants.  I  heard  stories  of  village  priests  which  were  not 
edifying,  but  doubtless  simple  faith  survives  such  shocks.  Many 
villages  I  passed  through,  motoring  or  walking,  with  sad-faced 
(perhaps  my  fancy)  but  not  ungenial  men,  with  women  marked 
by  toil  but  with  kind  smiles  for  a  greeting,  with  interested,  bare¬ 
legged  children.  The  spirit  of  feudalism  lingers  here,  but  I  think 
it  is  in  the  attitude  of  a  servant  to  his  individual  lord  and  has 
nothing  in  it  of  class  servility  or  respect  for  the  better  coat.  I 
imagine  that  the  skilful  and  respectable  head  gardener,  who  kisses 
his  lord’s  hand,  would  expect  another  aristocrat,  not  his  lord,  to 
return  his  hat-raising  salute  in  kind  on  the  public  road,  and  would 
not  be  disappointed.  And  so  the  time  went  all  too  swiftly  by, 
and  with  my  bundle  of  impressions  and  remembered  joys  I  started 
back  for  England. 


I  am  far  from  thinking  that  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  entitles  me 
to  an  opinion  about  Bohemia  as  a  whole  and  the  future  of  its 
most  interesting  people.  And  my  reading  on  the  subject  has 
been  practically  confined  to  the  histories  of  Count  Liitzow,  who 
has  paid  us  the  great  compliment  of  writing  his  valuable  and 
fascinating  works  in  English,  ending  with  his  latest  book.  The 
Life  of  John  Hus.  Still,  I  had  the  advantage  of  much  conversa¬ 
tion  with  those  who  know  all  there  is  to  be  known,  and  my  eyes, 
T  suppose,  are  not  much  less  observant  than  other  folks’ — and,  in 
fine,  I  may  as  well  say  w^hat  I  think. 

It  is  a  rarely  stimulating  experience  to  be  in  a  country  which 
has  a  strong  national  feeling  in  it.  In  this  Bohemia  has  been 
compared  with  Ireland ;  but  the  comparison  is  unjust,  for  the 
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national  feeling  is  far  more  thoroughly  pervading  in  Bohemia, 
would  say  it  without  offence — more  profound  and  more 
sincere.  It  touches  all  classes,  for  one  thing;  it  is  based  on  a 
genuine  racial  difference  ;  it  has  its  clear  sign  in  a  language  spoken 
universally  throughout  it.  The  difference  between  England  and 
Ireland  is  chiefly  one  of  climate ;  there  is  no  such  predominance 
j  of  Celtic  blood  as  there  is  of  the  Cech  in  Bohemia ;  a  large  class 
is  indifferent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  national  feeling.  Erse  is 
spoken  in  out-of-the-way  districts  and  is  strongly  advocated  by 
literary  men  who  cannot  speak  it  themselves.  Cech  is  universal 
in  Bohemia.  A  little  while  ago  it  was  not,  to  be  sure,  the  language 
of  the  aristocrats  among  themselves,  and  the  elder  of  them  still 
converse  commonly  in  German,  but  the  younger  speak  it  as  a 
|)oint  of  honour.  There  is  a  break  in  its  literature  from  the  White 
Mountain  till  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago — for  two  hundred  years, 
that  is — but  since  then  the  literature  has  been  continuously 
strengthened.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  pro-German  party  in 
Bohemia,  but  it  is  a  small  and  diminishing  minority,  and  I  am 
told  that  the  Jews,  who  were  of  the  German  party,  are  now 
significantly  inclined  to  fall  into  line.  Well,  such  a  feeling  as 
this  throughout  a  country  is  a  bracing  thing,  and  refreshes  the 
visitor.  It  even  refreshed  me.  I  know  the  political  philosopher 
looks  askance  at  it  as  retrograde,  favouring  as  he  does  less  homo¬ 
geneous  groups,  and  pointing  out  that  German  is  the  more  im¬ 
portant  language  commercially.  For  my  part  I  favour  most 
things  which  add  to  the  interest  and  vividness  of  life,  and  “retro¬ 
grade  ”  and  “  progressive  ”  are  always  dubious  phrases.  ^Moreover 
if  Cech,  in  the  literal  sense,  is  not  spoken  by  many  millions,  it 
is,  after  all,  a  variety  of  the  great  Slav  language  which  is. 

As  to  the  future  of  this  movement,  even  as  to  its  intentions, 
it  would  be  more  than  imjiertinent  were  I  to  dogmatise.  The 
present  Austrian  Government  is  mild,  and  the  Bohemians  are 
loyal  to  the  Emperor.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  certain.  If  in  the 
changes  and  chances  of  European  politics  it  came  to  pass  that 
such  a  repression  of  nationality  and  language  as  has  been  tried 
in  Prussian  Poland  were  tried  in  Bohemia,  its  success  would  be 
utterly  and  for  ever  impossible.  At  present,  however,  it  is  enough 
to  think  of  literature  and  national  songs — I  heard  some  that 
were  charming  and  haunting,  and  reminded  me,  when  their 
meaning  was  explained,  of  the  best  of  the  old  Scots — and  an 
ancient  history  and  an  ancient  language  still  warmly  alive  and 
binding  Bohemians  together. 


G.  S.  Street. 
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When  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Parliament  undertook  to  wield  the 
prerogative  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  in  the 
definition  of  divine  law  withal,  they  did  not  foresee  the  change 
of  attitude  towards  such  questions  which  w’ould  be  assumed  by 
Parliament  in  a  later  generation.  Henry,  to  be  sure,  was  pursu¬ 
ing  his  own  ends,  and  his  co-legislators  were  not  as  a  rule  taking 
counsel  concerning  much  beyond  their  personal  safety.  How 
should  either  he  or  his  parliaments  have  anticipated  the  day  when 
a  spirit  of  reserve  would  preclude  the  legislature  from  even  the 
mention  of  “God’s  Law”?  That  sanction  they  invoked  as 
facilely  as  we  aver  the  vox  popiili.  They  feared  not  indeed  to 
attach  it  as  a  badge  of  authority  to  statutory  spoliations  of  flagrant 
dishonesty. 

The  result  of  this  opportunism  of  our  Parliamentary  ances¬ 
tors  became  apparent  in  certain  recent  litigation  which  in¬ 
volved  the  construction  of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Marriage 
Act,  1907.  The  sixteenth-century  legislators  had  ordained  that 
certain  marriages  which  they  were  required  to  dissolve  were 
“prohibited  and  detested  by  God’s  Law.”  The  amending  Act 
in  question  declares  that  the  same  marriages  (theretofore  or 
thereafter  contracted)  are  not  “void  as  civil  contracts”  and  are 
not  to  be  “deemed”  as  ever  having  been  so  void.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  say  w^hether  the  terms  of  this  Act  were  dictated  by  the 
legislative  reserve  above  referred  to,  or  by  a  deliberate  policy 
w'hich  would  leave  “God’s  Law  ”  unrepealed  for  those  who  would 
invoke  it.  Such  curious  questions  can  only  be  solved  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  finality  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  legal  acumen  to  the  subtleties  of  the  language  of  the 
statute.  There  remain,  however,  points  which,  as  having  no 
bearing  on  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  are  not  likely  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  courts,  but  which  are  of  interest  in  the  matter 
as  reflecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  statutory  “Laws  of 
God.”  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  rules  which  applied  to 
mandages  of  affinity  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  bearing 
such  rules  had  upon  the  position  of  the  clergy  during  that  reign, 
and  the  reasons  for  which  the  laws  w^ere  then  changed. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  labour  the  words  of  Scripture  (if  any) 
which  treat  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  The 
constant  and  unrebukcd  practice  of  the  Jew's  for  nearly  4,000 
years  in  allowing  it — nay,  encouraging  it — may  be  taken  as  an 
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indication  that  Holy  Writ  does  not  plainly  prohibit  it.  The 
Christian  Church’s  treatment  of  this  union  till  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  may  be  shortly  outlined. 

By  way  of  preface,  we  may  note  that  affinity  was  known  as 
relationship  “ex  carnali  copula  proveniens”  and  incest  was  the 
intercourse  of  persons  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  by 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  Church.  The  latter  word  is  by  some 
derived  from  the  pagan  notion  of  an  improper  marriage,  or  one 
not  contracted  with  the  ccstus  or  girdle  of  Venus. ^  As  the 
scale  of  Christian  prohibitions  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  the 
word  has  been  of  variable  import.  Marriage  with  a  sixth  cousin 
was  at  one  time  incestuous — with  a  first  it  still  is  in  the  Church 
of  Borne.  The  word  has  not,  therefore,  necessarily  an  immoral 
significance.  Unions  that  infringe  the  law  of  nature  were  more 
particularly  defined  as  concuhitus  nefarii  or  damnati.  They  were, 
of  course,  incestuous  as  well. 

The  first  prohibitions  are  to  be  found  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  when,  in  addition  to  all  second  marriages  and  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  priests,  these  marriages  and  those  of  cousins  were 
specially  forbidden,  the  motive  being,  as  St.  Augustine  says, 
that  the  radiating  ties  of  kinship  should  be  spread  by  marriage 
as  wide  as  possible,  so  that  charity  may  be  multiplied  and  not 
confined  to  family  cliques.^  The  ascetic  St.  Basil  seems  to 
have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fathers  who  considered  these  mar¬ 
riages  prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  and  he  appears  to  have  fallen 
out  with  a  neighbouring  bishop  on  the  construction  of  the  text. 
He,  however,  admits  that  the  old  law  is  not  binding  on  Christians  ; 
but  he  condemned  in  principle  all  second  marriages.® 

About  the  year  a.d.  355  the  Christian  Emperor  Constantins 
incorporated  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  in  the 
Imperial  Law,  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Emperor  Honorius 
some  fifty  years  later  marrying  Thermantia,  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wife  Maria,  two  daughters  of  the  famous  Stilicho.  And 
if  one  considers  the  power  of  the  Church  at  the  time,  as  witnessed 
by  the  penance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (the  father  of 
Honorius),  performed  at  the  bidding  of  St.  Ambrose,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  second  marriage  was  contracted  under  the  dis¬ 
pensation,  or  at  least  with  the  tacit  approbation,  of  Innocent  I., 
who  himself  had  previously  sanctioned  the  prohibition  in  the 
Synod  of  Borne  held  in  a.d.  402.  The  Apostolical  Canons  dealing 
with  these  matters — they  are  now  referred  to  this  period — merely 
decree  that  those  who  have  been  twice  married,  or  have  married 

(1)  Skeat,  however,  derives  it  from  in  and  castua. 

(2)  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib.  xv.  c.  16. 

(3)  Epistles  of  St.  Basil,  No.  160. 
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a  widow,  or  two  sisters,  or  the  daughter  of  a  brother,  are  not  to 
be  admitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  :  they  do  not  absolutely 
prohibit  the  marriages. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  circa  59, 3_ 
for  observance  in  this  country  slightly  relaxed  the  law  in  favour 
of  the  English.  While  forbidding  all  other  marriages  of  close 
affinity  he  did  not  forbid  that  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Mar¬ 
riages,  however,  between  first  cousins  and  those  of  priests  he  did  \ 
not  permit.  | 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  remained  lawful  here  I 
probably  till  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  II.,  or  even  later.  At 
any  rate,  the  rule  of  Pope  Zacharias,  with  its  impediments  ex-  |j 
tending  to  the  remotest  legal  degrees,  seems  to  have  overridden 
the  previous  dispensation  of  St.  Gregory,  as  we  may  gather  from  ^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  Council  of  Chalcuth,  a.d.  787. 

A  period  of  ecclesiastical  severity  had  set  in,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  lawyers  that  neither  Popes  nor  Councils  could  derogate  from 
the  formal  decrees  or  constitutions  of  their  predecessors  procured 
for  the  rules  of  Canon  Law  a  reverence  due  rather  to  divine 
ordinances.  A  marriage  dispensation  granted  by  a  Pope  of  the 
period  raised  a  storm  in  the  Gallic  Church,  and  kings  and  poten¬ 
tates,  married  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  however  remote, 
were  from  time  to  time  separated  from  their  spouses  by  decrees 
of  the  Church — not  infrequently  at  their  own  instigation,  perhaps, 
for  divorce  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  was  unknown. 

With  William  the  Conqueror  came  the  establishment  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,  to  administer,  as  his  Charter 
says,  the  Canons  of  the  Church  and  the  local  provincial  law 
(canones  et  leges  episcopates) ,  and  these  were  presided  over  by 
the  diocesan  bishops.  By  this  time  rigid  notions  of  the 
sanctity  of  each  and  every  ancient  decree  and  constitution 
had  ceased  to  predominate,  and  we  find  that  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  were  at  times  granted  powers  of  dispensation  by  the 
Pope.  St.  Anselm,  for  instance,  applied  to  Pope  Pascal  II.  for 
such  powers  in  the  matter  as  he  had  had  from  the  Poix3’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  Urban  II.  The  Pontiff  replied  in  the  words  of  St. 
Cyril  that  “the  system  of  dispensations  was  never  disapproved 
by  any  of  the  learned,  and  that  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  even  the 
Apostles  themselves,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  time  and 
circumstances,  made  use  of  dispensations.”  He  therefore  grants 
to  St.  Anselm  the  power  to  dispense  in  England  from  any  of 
the  Canons  and  Decrees  when  difficulty  or  occasion  arises,  as  he 
may  think  fit.^ 

The  brilliant  and  pious  Innocent  III.,  the  contemporary  of 
(1)  Gerberon,  Sti.  Anselm  Opera,  Epistolre,  Lib.  3,  45. 
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King  John,  basing  his  action,  as  he  declares,  upon  the  practice 
of  St.  Gregory  and  other  Fathers,  dispensed  a  whole  province  of 
the  Church  in  order  to  validate  marriages  within  the  first  degree 
of  affinity  contracted  in  accordance  with  local  custom  and 
declared  that  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  divinely  forbidden.^ 
It  was  during  the  Pontificate  of  this  Pope  that  the  rule  of 
Zacharias  was  modified  and  the  prohibitions  of  marriage  were 
brought  within  more  practical  limits. 

Dispensations  to  marry  within  the  first  degree  of  affinity  crop 
up  in  history  occasionally,  but  no  general  records  of  such  matters 
have  been  published.  A  certain  number  are  recorded  in  the 
Rolls  Series  of  Papal  Registers  for  this  country  between  a.d.  1248 
and  A.D.  1449,  and  Manuel,  King  of  Portugal,  obtained  a  dis¬ 
pensation  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  marry  two 
sisters  consecutively.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that 
these  marriages,  though  forbidden  by  Ecclesiastical  Law,  were 
not  held  to  be  divinely  forbidden.  As  was  the  case  with  the  mar¬ 
riages  of  the  clergy,  they  were  prohibited,  but  both  were  permitted 
at  times  by  dispensation. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  impediment  in  question  came  to 
occupy  an  important  place  in  history,  for  it  formed  the  outwork 
for  which  Pope  and  King  fought  a  life  and  death  struggle,  and 
on  the  battlefield  are  still  to  bo  found  the  statutes  of  The  Royal 
Supremacy  and  The  Submission  of  the  Clergy  to  mark  the  victory 
of  the  secular  power.  The  lawfulness  of  marriages  of  affinity 
in  England  is,  in  fact,  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  statutes. 

In  1502  there  died  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Arthur,  Prince  of 
Wales,  leaving  a  widow,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  to  whom  he  had 
been  joined  in  marriage  some  five  months  earlier.  In  1509 
Arthur’s  brother  became  King  as  Henry  VIII.,  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  dispensation  from  the  canonical  impediment,  obtained  from 
Pope  Julius  II.,  married  the  same  Catherine,  his  deceased 
brother’s  widow,  in  the  same  year.  Five  children  were  born  of 
this  union,  of  which  a  daughter  only,  afterwards  Queen  Mary, 
survived.  We  know  that  Henry  in  the  meanwhile  had  several 
mistresses,  among  them  Mary  Iloleyn,  who  in  1521  was  given 
by  the  King  in  marriage  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber.  Her 
sister,  Anne  Boleyn,  refused  the  place  vacated,  a  pension  of 
i£l,000  a  year  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham 
failing  to  persuade  her  to  accept  less  than  the  position  of  Queen. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  Henry  began  to  have  doubts  con- 

(1)  Cf.  de  Divort'm,  c.  ix.,  and  dt  Restitut.  Spot.,  c.  xiii.  The  first  degree 
of  afiinity  (collateral)  includes  wife’s  sister  and  husband’s  brother,  and  can 
be  contracted  illicitly. 
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cerning  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  by  virtue  of  which  his 
marriage  with  Catherine  had  been  contracted,  the  grounds  put 
forward  being  that  the  dispensation  was  based  upon  a  false 
representation  of  facts.  Clement  VII.,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Pontifical  Chair,  though  declining  to  ease  the  King’s  conscience 
by  a  peremptory  decree,  issued  a  bull  for  the  trial  in  England, 
before  Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  of  the  validity  of  the 
dispensation.  At  the  same  time,  at  Henry’s  urgent  request,  a 
second  dispensation  was  granted  to  him  to  marry  within  the 
first  degree  of  affinity,  whether  licitly  or  illicitly  contracted,  to 
become  valid  in  the  event  of  the  trial  issuing  in  the  King’s 
favour.  This  dispensation  was  intended  to  enable  the  King  to 
marry  Anne,  and  the  necessity  for  it  arose  from  the  impediment 
of  affinity  contracted  through  the  King’s  former  relations  with 
Mary  Boleyn,  Anne’s  sister.  The  precise  intention  of  the  King 
was  perhaps  unknown  to  the  Pope,  since  Wolsey  himself,  who 
was  in  communication  with  the  Holy  See,  hoped  to  marry  the 
King  to  a  French  princess. 

After  hearing  the  pleadings,  the  Papal  Legates  adjourned 
on  July  29th,  1529,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Homan 
vacation,  and  Campeggio  left  England  shortly  afterwards  to 
consult  with  the  Pope.  Henry,  justly  suspecting  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Court  w’as  unfavourable  to  him,  took  steps  to  show  that 
he  did  not  lack  determination  to  accomplish  his  object.  Insults 
were  offered  to  the  Italian  Legate  as  he  was  leaving  the  coast, 
and  an  information  w’as  laid  in  the  King’s  Bench  against 
Wolsey,  charging  him  with  having  incurred  a  praemunire  by 
acting  as  Papal  Legate.  Though  the  Cardinal  had  in  fact  not 
transgressed  the  law,  and  had,  moreover,  acted  throughout  at 
Henry’s  request,  from  motives  of  policy  he  allowed  the  charge 
to  go  against  him  by  default.  In  spite  of  these  proceedings, 
negotiations  were  continued  at  Borne  to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
a  nullification  of  the  marriage.  Favours  alternated  with  threats. 
To  a  courteous  letter  urging  a  decree  of  divorce  for  the  sake  of 
the  peaceful  succession  to  the  English  throne,  which  Henry  had 
contrived  in  the  names  of  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  Clement  replied  that  they  must  “not  require  him  out 
of  gratitude  for  their  kindness  to  violate  the  immutable  com¬ 
mandments  of  God.” 

Upon  the  death  of  Wolsey,  the  King’s  relations  with  Anne, 
now  more  intimate,  w'ere  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Pope, 
and  drew  from  him  tw’o  injunctions,  one  forbidding  Henry  to 
marry  before  the  publication  of  a  sentence  and  another  forbidding 
all  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  give  judgment  in  the  cause. 
To  this  Henry  replied  by  launching  against  the  clergy  of  the 
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realm  a  writ  of  praemunire,  which  they  were  said  to  have  incurred 
by  reason  of  their  subserviency  to  Wolsey  in  his  capacity  of 
Papal  Legate.  Convocation  offered  to  raise  the  sum  of  £100,000 
(in  these  days  equal  to  nearly  £2,000,000  sterling)  to  purchase 
the  Koyal  pardon,  but,  to  the  dismay  of  the  clergy,  acceptance 
of  the  money  was  deferred  until  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  King  was  “the  Protector  and  Only 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  Clergy  of  England.”  Sub¬ 
scription  to  this  acknowledgment  Convocation  at  first  obstinately 
refused,  but  finally  conceded,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the 
additional  words,  “so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow.”  The 
bribe  was  thereupon  accepted  by  the  King  on  March  2nd,  1531, 
and  the  Convocation  of  York  followed  shortly  afterwards  with  a 
proi^rtionate  sum. 

This  surprising  result  of  opposition  to  the  King’s  will  had 
its  effect  upon  Clement  and  induced  him  to  try  gentle  means 
to  win  Henry  from  the  downw^ard  path.  A  complaint  from 
Catherine  announcing  her  expulsion  from  Court  afforded  him  the 
occasion  of  writing  a  letter  to  Henry  couched  in  affectionate 
terms.  In  it  he  pointed  out  what  infamy  the  King  was  incurring 
in  publicly  cohabiting  with  Anne,  and  assured  him  that  if  he 
\rould  recall  his  Queen  and  dismiss  her  rival  he,  Clement,  would 
take  it  as  the  most  signal  favour  that  Henry  had  ever  conferred 
upon  the  Apostolic  See.^ 

The  firm  if  pacific  attitude  of  the  Pope  in  the  face  of  what 
had  taken  place  seems  to  have  convinced  Henry  that  to  gain 
his  object  he  must  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  It  seemed 
now  useless  to  insist  on  the  technical  invalidity  of  Pope  Julius’s 
dispensation ;  another  version  of  it  had  been  produced  which 
practically  disposed  of  the  alleged  misrepresentation.  It  was 
better  altogether  to  catch  the  nearest  way  by  means  of  some 
authoritative  declaration  that  all  marriages  of  the  kind  were 
contrary  to  divine  law.  Such  a  pronouncement,  however,  was 
not  yet  to  be  expected  from  Convocation,  but  rather  a  denial  of 
the  doctrine.  The  title  of  Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Church,  though  sonorous  enough  and  serving  to  warn  the 
Pope,  was  vague,  lacked  constitutional  interpretation,  and  could 
hardly  be  trusted  to  uphold  a  decision  on  the  point  where  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  concerned.  By  his  own  admission, 
moreover,  marriage  causes  were  the  legitimate  province  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  these  still  exercising  the  delegated 
jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  were  not  likely  to  maintain  on  Henry’s 
dictum  alone,  once  he  w'ere  dead,  that  his  marriage  with  Catherine 

(1)  Lingard,  Vol.  VII.,  p.  183,  whose  narrative  I  have  followed  in  several 
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had  been  null  and  void.  The  first  steps,  therefore,  were  plainly 
indicated,  vi^.,  to  sever  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from  the  centre 
of  unity  and  to  silence  Convocation.  “Divers  old  authentick 
histories  and  chronicles  ”  were  therefore  invoked  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (but  nowhere  specified  by  name)  as  showing  that 
“the  dignity  and  royal  estate  of  the  Imperial  Crown  ”  of  England 
did  not  permit  causes  determinable  by  any  spiritual  jurisdiction 
to  be  determined  outside  the  limits  of  the  King’s  realm,  and 
therefore  all  such  proceedings  were  made  unlawful  and  void  bv 
that  statute  (24  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  12).  In  the  meanwhile  Cromwell 
was  set  to  procure  from  the  Commons  charges  against  the  clergy 
concerning  the  laws  that  they  enacted  and  their  punishment  of 
heretics.  With  these  weapons  Henry  forced  Convocation  into  the 
acceptance  of  what  are  known  as  “The  Articles  of  Submission 
of  the  Clergy.’’  By  the  Articles,  which  were  extracted  from 
Convocation  under  extreme  pressure  on  May  15th,  1532,  the 
clergy  bound  themselves  never  more  to  enact,  publish,  or  enforce 
any  new  canons  or  constitutions  without  the  consent  of  the  King, 
to  submit  the  canons  and  constitutions  then  in  force  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  thirty-two  persons,  all  to  be  chosen  by  the  King,  half 
of  them  being  members  of  Parliament,  himself  being  president. 
This  committee  was  to  declare  which  of  the  Church’s  laivs  icere 
contrary  to  God’s  laws  or  the  law  of  the  realm,  to  abrogate  such, 
and  to  indicate  w’hich  should  remain  in  force.  Great  as  this 
submission  was  and  subversive  of  every  hitherto  known  theory 
of  the  Church’s  constitution,  the  clergy  contrived  nevertheless 
to  insert  in  the  preamble  a  suggestion  that  it  was  an  expedient 
only  to  be  valid  during  the  King’s  life,  as  a  personal  grant  to 
him,  grounded  on  their  knowledge  of  his  devotion  and  superior 
learning. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  Henry’s  original  intention  to  leave  it 
solely  to  this  commission  to  declare  authoritatively  that  the  fetter 
which  had  linked  him  to  Catherine  had  been  forged  in  defiance 
of  God’s  law,  in  the  event  it  fell  to  Parliament  to  do  so,  and  the 
project  of  the  commission  was  practically  neglected.^  Probably 
the  Parliamentary  intervention  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  health  of  Anne  had  made  it  advisable  to  pro¬ 
ceed  without  delay,  and  about  January  25th,  1533,  the  King 
had  celebrated  clandestinely  a  form  of  marriage  with  her,  having 
first  overcome  the  scruples  of  one  of  his  chaplains  by  a  lying 
assurance  that  he  had  the  Pope’s  permission  in  writing  for  the 
marriage.  A  month  or  two  later,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
acknowledge  the  marriage  for  the  sake  of  the  succession, 

(1)  In  the  next  reign  there  was  produced  the  Reformatio  Legum,  which  was 
never  formally  sanctioned. 
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Catherine  was  summoned  to  appear  in  the  Court  of  Cranmer, 
Henry’s  new  Archbishop,  and  her  marriage  was  declared  null 
and  void,  while  a  day  or  tw’o  afterwards  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Anne  was  decreed  by  the  same  authority  to  have  been  publicly 
and  validly  celebrated.^ 

Parliament  was  therefore  set  to  work  upon  “the  law  of  God,” 
and  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  22,  certain  marriages  were 
defined  to  be  ''prohibited  a7id  detested  by  God’s  Law,”  among 
them,  of  course,  that  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  brother’s 
widow,  while  the  correlative  one  of  that  of  a  man  with  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister  was  included.  It  enacted  that  all  persons 
joined  in  such  unions  should  be  se})arated  by  the  sentence  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  that  all  such  separations  should  be 
lawful  and  “loermanent  for  ever.”  The  Act  morever  settled  the 
succession  of  the  Crown  upon  Anne’s  children,  and  provided  that 
all  the  King’s  subjects  of  full  age  should  take  a  corporal  oath 
to  maintain  “the  whole  effects  and  contents”  of  the  Act. 

It  is  not  perhaps  generally  realised  that  it  was  this  oath  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  that  was  tendered  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Bishop  Fisher,  both  of  whom  chose  martyrdom  rather  than 
subscribe  to  it.  More,  indeed,  offered  to  subscribe  to  the  part 
dealing  with  the  succession  as  being  of  a  civil  nature,  but  to  the 
theological  part  of  it  he  said  his  conscience  forbade  him  to  assent. 
To  the  remonstrance  that  he  ought  to  think  his  conscience 
erroneous  when  he  had  against  him  the  whole  Council  of  the 
nation,  he  replied,  “I  should,  if  I  had  not  for  me  a  still  greater 
Council,  the  whole  Council  of  Christendom.”  The  form  of  the 
oath  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Act,  and  the  words  tendered 
to  More,  at  any  rate,  are  not  positively  known;  but  his  answer 
makes  it  clear  that  he  refused  to  swear  to  anything  but  the  actual 
limitation  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown.  He  said,  at  another 
time,  that  he  would  not  swear  to  every  particular  contained  in 
the  Act  for  reasons  which  prudence  compelled  him  to  suppress. 
These  reasons  wo  should  probably  have  had  recorded  in  his  own 
words,  had  not  the  martyr,  rendering  to  the  last  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  acceded  to  a  request  of  his  sovereign  not 
to  address  the  public  from  the  scaffold,  as  he  had  intended. 

The  King’s  object  having  been  attained,  it  wms  expedient  both 

(1)  To  prepare  the  way  for  these  sentences  the  art  of  dividing  convocation 
into  theologians  and  canonists  was  resorted  to,  and  to  each  division  different 
questions,  concerning  the  validity  of  Henry’s  first  marriage,  were  put  and 
answered  before  the  new  Archbishop  in  the  sense  demanded.  During  the  life 
of  Warham  such  a  proceeding  was  not  attempted.  In  Cranmer,  as  Henry  said, 
he  “had  the  right  sow  by  the  ear.”  The  result  of  this  manipulation,  and  the 
success  which  followed  in  Parliament  may  account  for  the  practical  neglect 
of  the  project  of  the  commission  of  32. 
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to  record  in  the  statutes  the  new  relation  between  the  State  and 
the  Church  and  to  restore  some  semblance  of  authority  to  the 
Canon  law  which  had  not  been  affected  by  the  Act.  Accordingly 
another  Act  of  the  same  session/  entitled,  “For  the  Submission 
of  the  Clergy  to  the  King’s  Majesty,”  embodied  the  Articles  of 
the  submission  of  the  clergy,  and  provided  that  such  canons  as 
were  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm  nor  to  the  hurt  of 
the  King’s  prerogative  should  still  be  used  and  executed  as  before, 
till  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee  of  thirty-two ;  and, 
further,  to  prevent  Catherine  appealing  to  Eome  upon  any  pos¬ 
sible  pretext,  it  was  enacted  that  no  appeals  of  any  sort  should 
be  made  to  Eome  upon  pain  of  a  praemunire.  By  statutes  of  the 
same  session  it  was  provided  that  the  appeals  formerly  made  to 
Eome-  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  King  in  Chancery,  that 
bishops  should  no  longer  be  presented  to  the  Pope  for  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  that  from  henceforth  every  kind  of  payment  to  Eome 
should  cease,  and  no  sort  of  licence,  dispensation,  or  other  thing 
should  be  sued  from  Eome,  and  that  the  power  of  granting  dis¬ 
pensation  should  reside  from  thenceforward  in  the  King  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

These  Acts  received  the  Eoyal  assent  on  March  30th,  1534. 
Seven  days  earlier  a  consistory  at  Eome  had  decided,  by  the 
votes  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty-two  cardinals,  that  the  marriage 
of  Henry  with  Catherine  was  valid,  the  minority  of  three  cardinals 
voting  for  a  further  delay.  Henry,  who  had  prudently  reserved 
a  power  in  the  Act  abolishing  the  Pope’s  jurisdiction  over  dis¬ 
pensations  to  annul  it  or  modify  it  at  will,  immediately  by  his 
Letters  Patent  confirmed  it. 

In  the  following  year  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  of  the  Clergy  was,  “for  the  increase  of  virtue 
in  Christ’s  religion,”  made  statutory  by  26  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  1, 
entitled,  “An  Act  concerning  the  King’s  Highness  to  be  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  have  authority  to  reform 
and  redress  all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  same”  ;  but  the 
saving  clause,  “so  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow,”  introduced 
by  the  clergy,  finds  no  place  in  the  Act. 

In  order  to  understand  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  moment  at 
which  we  have  arrived ,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Henry  had 
procured  two  Papal  dispensations ;  that  the  first  had  been  de¬ 
clared  by  25  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  22  to  be  contrary  to  divine  law 
and  worthless,  and  that  the  other  (permitting  Henry  to  marry 
within  the  first  degree  of  affinity,  illicitly  contracted)  had  been 

(1)  25  Henry  VIII.,  c.  19. 

(2)  Appeals  to  Rome  were  first  specially  regulated  by  the  Council  of  Sardica, 
A.D.  347,  in  which  British  Bishops  took  part. 
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declared  to  be  sound  when  decreeing  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Anne  Boleyn  to  be  good,  the  reason  for  the  difference  being  given 
thus  by  Cranmer  :  “Affinitatis  impedimentum,  ne  matrimonium 
contrahatur,  induci  quidem  et  nuptiali  foedere  et  carnali  copula, 
illam  jure  divino,  hanc  jure  ecclesiastico  ”  ^ 

The  law,  therefore,  was  settled  for  the  time  being,  /irst,  that 
marriage  with  a  woman  constitutes  affinity  with  the  woman’s 
sister,  and  prevents  a  man  afterwards  marrying  the  sister  because 
it  is  an  affinity  established  by  God’s  law  from  which  neither 
Pope  nor  layman  can  dispense ;  and  secondly,  that  illicit  relations 
with  a  woman,  though  constituting  affinity,  do  not  constitute 
such  affinity  as  is  indispensable,  because  it  does  not  rest  on  God’s 
law’,  and  for  this  reason  the  King,  having  obtained  a  dispensa¬ 
tion,  his  marriage  with  Anne  was  good. 

So  stood  the  law  on  April  1st,  1534,  the  result  of  Henry’s  first 
experiment  in  divorce.  Early  in  1535,  we  are  told,  “doubts, 
suspicions,  and  strange  thoughts  filled  the  Eoyal  mind  respecting 
Anne.”  Not  long  afterwards  the  Queen  surprised  Jane  Sey¬ 
mour  upon  the  King’s  knee,  and  within  a  short  period  Jane 
was  occupying  the  throne,  which  Anne  had  been  compelled  to 
exchange  for  the  headsman’s  block.  The  second  domestic 
revolution  was  not  to  be  completed  without  its  Act  of  Parliament 
purporting  to  enact  “God’s  law,”  since  Anne  had  left  behind 
the  little  Princess  Elizabeth,  to  bastardise  whom  was  now  the 
task  set  the  legislature.  New  light  had  been  shed,  it  would 
appear,  on  what  was  taken  to  be  the  divine  will,  for  not  only 
was  the  first  kind  of  affinity  now  proclaimed  to  be  of  divine  con¬ 
stitution,  but  also  that  arising  from  illicit  relations — an  affinity 
treated  by  the  former  Act  as  of  man’s  invention.  The  compliant 
legislature  therefore  provided,  by  28  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  7,  that  the 
former  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  that  (1)  since  Catherine  was 
carnally  known  by  the  King’s  brother,  her  marriage  with  the 
King  was  void,  (2)  since  the  Archbishop  had  decreed  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  no  effect,  (3)  since  impediments  of  affinity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  God’s  law,  arise  if  it  chance  any  man  to  know  carnally 
any  icoman,  (4)  since  no  man  can  dispense  with  God’s  law,  (5) 
therefore  all  separations  of  persons  made  on  the  grounds  of  these 
kinds  of  affinity  are  firm,  good,  and  effectual,  notwithstanding 
any  dispensations  granted  by  Eome ;  hence  Elizabeth  became 
illegitimate,  as  the  Princess  Mary  had  before  her,  and  a  new 
“law  of  God  ”  found  its  place  in  the  statute  book. 

The  annoyance  of  the  King  at  finding  that  Cranmer’ s  reasons 
for  his  former  decision  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  Anne’s  mar¬ 
riage  stood  in  the  way  of  offspring  by  another  wife  succeeding 
(1)  Cf.  Burnet :  History  I.,  Rec.  II.,  xxxvi. 
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to  the  throne,  is  reflected  in  28  Henry  VITI.,  ch,  IG.  By  way 
of  asserting  his  supremacy  he  had  suspended  archbishops  and 
bishops  from  their  functions  for  a  month,  and  caused  them 
to  sue  out  commissions  from  him  to  ordain  to  Holy  Orders 
and  exercise  their  other  functions  during  his  pleasure  as  his 
agents  and  in  his  stead. ^  In  this  Act  the  King  plainly  shows 
to  archbishops  and  bishops  what  he  considered  their  proper 
footing  in  this  kingdom.  It  provides  that  all  persons  “conse¬ 
crated,  taken,  and  reputed  for  Archbishops  and  Bishops”  should 
keep  and  enjoy  their  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  not  by  any  foreign  authority  or  other 
faculty  in  as  large  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  conse¬ 
crated  according  to  the  due  course  of  the  laws  of  this  realm 
[that  is,  presumably,  by  the  delegation  of  his  office  (vices  nostras) 
to  them],  and  that  all  priests  and  clerks  which  should  have 
received  any  ecclesiastical  order  might  by  authority  of  the  Act,  but 
not  by  any  foreign  or  other  authority  whatsoever,  “exercise  all 
things  pertaining  to  their  cures.”  By  a  later  Act,  31  Henry  YIIL, 
ch.  14 — the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles — he  attempted  to  main¬ 
tain  the  old  discipline  of  the  clergy  by  obtaining  from  Parliament, 
as  well  as  Convocation,  the  enactment  of  the  novel  doctrine  that 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  also  contrary  to  God’s  law. 

Jane  Seymour’s  marriage  with  the  King  provided  him  with 
a  son  and  heir,  but  she  expired  in  1537,  a  few  days  after  becoming 
the  mother  of  Edward  VI. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  King  again  required  legislation 
on  his  own  account.  The  last  of  his  matrimonial  enact- 


(1)  The  form  of  these  Commissions  is  very  lengthy.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation,  I.  Records  III.,  No.  XIV.  The  words 
referred  to  are  the  following  :  “Tibi  vices  nostras  sub  modo  et  forma  inferius 
descriptis  committendas  fore  teque  licentiandum  esse  decernimus.  Ad  ordinan- 
dum  igitur  quoscumque  ...  ad  omnes  etiam  sacros  et  presbyteratus  ordines.” 
The  dates  of  the  issue  of  some  of  them  will  be  found  in  Harmer’s  Errors  in 
Burnet's  History,  p.  51.  Burnet,  who  seemed  to  think  that  the  Commission 
was  issued  to  Bonner  alone,  thus  sums  up  its  meaning.  “The  substance  is  that 
since  all  jurisdiction,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  flowed  from  the  King  as 
Supreme  Head,  and  he  was  the  foundation  of  all  power,  to  empower  him  in  his 
own  stead  to  ordain  such  as  he  found  w'orthy  to  present,  and  give  institution 
with  all  other  parts  of  Episcopal  authority,  for  which  he  is  duly  commissionated, 
and  this  to  last  during  the  King’s  pleasure  only.’’  They  were,  he  says,  in  fact, 
“King’s  Bishops,”  Burnet,  Pt.  I.,  Bk.  III.,  p.  428.  These  Commissions  were,  of 
course,  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  confirmed  by 
Magna  Charta.  We  know  well  what  these  were,  for  Bracton,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  tells  us.  “As  the  Ix)rd  Pope  has  ordinary  jurisdiction  over  all  in 
spirituals,  so  the  King  has  his  realm  in  temporals  .  .  .  ;  there  are,  indeed, 
those  under  them  who  have  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  many  things,  but  not  inherent 
in  them  as  in  Popes  or  Kings  ”  (Bracton,  f.  412).  The  magnitude  of  the  change 
caused  by  the  overthrow  of  papal  authority  has  been  lately  sketched  with  singular 
impartiality  by  Dr.  James  Gairdner  in  his  LoUardy  and  the  Reformation. 
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luents  was  occasioned  by  his  desire  to  exchange  his  wife, 
\iine  of  Cleves,  for  another,  and  it  is  the  statute  which  governs 
matrimonial  impediments  at  the  present  day.  For  cynical 
hypocrisy  it  has  no  equal  in  the  Statute  Book,  and  it  is  hardly 
less  distinguished  for  the  violence  of  its  language.  It  wull  be 
remembered  that  the  Princess  had  been  brought  over  from  the 
Continent  upon  a  favourable  report  of  Henry’s  ambassadors 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  her  physical  attractions.^  On 
Henry’s  trip  to  Rochester  to  obtain  a  secret  glance  at  the  new 
Queen  (to  “nourish  love,”  as  he  said),  it  is  true  he  had  shrunk 
back  at  the  sight  of  her,  and  bade  his  courtiers  find  a  remedy 
to  avoid  putting  his  “neck  into  the  noose.”  Attempts  to  obtain 
a  confession  that  she  had  been  pre-contracted  to  another  proved 
fruitless,  the  marriage  took  place,  and  Henry  and  Anne  for  a 
time  lived  ostensibly  as  man  and  wife.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Royal  heart  was  once  more  captivated  :  the  demure 
charms  of  Catherine  Howmrd  had  determined  the  King  to  obtain 
a  divorce  and  free  himself  from  “the  Flanders  mare.” 

On  July  9th,  1540,  Convocation  unanimously  pronounced  for 
the  decree  of  divorce  on  the  grounds  (1)  of  the  alleged  spurious 
pre-contract  which  Anne  denied,  and  (2)  of  the  exaggerated 
accounts  of  her  beauty  by  w^hich  Henry  had  been  decoyed  by  his 
commissioners.  Henry’s  passion  for  Catherine  Howard  admitting 
of  no  delay.  Parliament  was  set  to  work  in  the  meantime  to 
remove  the  difficulties  that  obstructed  the  contract  of  marriage. 
Catherine  Howard  was  a  cousin  of  Anne  and  ISIary  Boleyn,  with 
both  of  whom  he  had  had  illicit  relations,  and  thus  the  King 
found  himself  entangled  in  his  oyvn  statute — 28  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  7— which  provided  that  such  relations  of  themselves  con¬ 
stituted  impediments  of  affinity,  and,  indeed,  induced,  as  w^e 
have  seen,  that  very  affinity  which  had  served  to  render  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  Anne  Boleyn  null  and  void.  The  remedy,  therefore, 
was  provided  by  32  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  38,  in  which,  after  reciting 
that  heretofore  “  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ”  hath 
always  “entangled  the  mere  jurisdiction  and  regal  power  of  this 
realm  of  England  by  making  unlawful  w'bat  by  God’s  wwd  is  law¬ 
ful  both  in  marriages  and  other  things  till  now  of  late  in  our  sove¬ 
reign  lord’s  time,  which  is  otherwise  by  learning  taught  than  his 
predecessors  in  times  past,”  and  that  two  of  these  things — namely, 
dissolving  of  marriages  on  the  pretence  of  pre-contract  (“contrary 
to  God’s  law”)  and  (contrary  to  God’s  law)  certain  prohibitions 

(1)  Holbein  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  portrait  of  her  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Louvre.  This  and  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Milan,  by  the  same  master,  were 
submitted  to  the  King,  the  latter  being  the  picture  to  which  public  attention  has 
lately  been  drawn  through  change  of  ownership. 
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of  affinity — for  their  lucre  by  the  Court  of  Eome  invented,  whereof 
but  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome’s  “vainglorious  usurpation,”  there 
would  never  else  have  been  question  moved,  “which  is  all  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  souls  and  the  provocation  of  the  terrible 
wrath  of  God  upon  such  places  where  such  abominations  are  used 
and  suffered  .  .  .  it  is  enacted  that  from  July  1st,  1540,  all 
such  marriages  as  shall  be  contracted  within  this  realm  of 
England  between  lawful  persons  (“as  by  this  Act  we  declare  all 
persons  to  be  lawful  that  be  not  prohibited  by  God’s  law  to 
marry”)  shall  be  judged  to  be  lawful  and  indissoluble  notwith- 
standing  pre-contract,  and  that  “no  reservation  or  prohibition 
(God’s  law  except)  ”  shall  trouble  or  impeach  any  marriages 
without  the  Levitical  degrees,  and  that  no  person  of  what  degree 
or  condition  soever  shall,  after  the  date  mentioned,  be  admitted 
in  any  of  the  Spiritual  Courts  within  this  the  King’s  realm  to 
any  process  contrary  to  this  Act. 

On  August  8th,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the 
King  married  Catherine  Howard,  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  “the  King’s  adopted  sister.”  The  reason  that 
the  impediment  and  pre-contract  was  declared  in  the  Act  to  be 
contrary  to  God’s  law  was  that  Anne  of  Cleves  had  the  distinction 
of  surviving  the  divorce,  so  that  had  anything  occurred  thereafter 
through  the  action  of  Anne’s  foreign  connections  to  quash  the 
ill-found  decree,  the  impediment  of  pre-contract,  had  it  remained 
lawful,  would  have  nullified  the  subsequent  marriage  (during 
Anne’s  lifetime)  with  Catherine  Howard  and  have  bastardised  her 
issue.  Within  a  month,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  of  pre-contract,  Henry,  for  his  own  purposes,  declared  the 
impediment  to  be  contrary  to  God’s  law.  The  dates  are  worthy 
of  notice.  The  decree  of  divorce  was  on  July  9th,  1540,  the 
marriage  was  on  August  8th,  and  the  Act  provided  that  the  im¬ 
pediment  should  not  annul  any  marriages  contracted  in  Pmgland 
after  July  1st.  This  wonderful  statute,  the  pivot  of  the  present 
controversy,  with  its  recitals  of  “the  abominations”  of  papal 
legislation  “to  the  utter  destruction  of  souls  and  the  provocation 
of  the  terrible  wrath  of  God,”  resolves  itself  into  a  cynical  and 
unscrupulous  instrument  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  Having 
served  its  purpose,  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  impediment  of  pre¬ 
contract  being  contrary  to  God’s  law,  it  was  repealed  by  2  and  3 
Edward  VI.,  ch.  23,  and  “reduced  to  the  estate  and  order  of  the 
King’s  Ecclesiastical  Laws.”  In  the  same  way  the  Act  declaring 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  to  be  forbidden  by  God’s  law 
was  repealed  by  two  Acts  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the 
unrepealed  Act,  1  Mary,  Session  2,  ch.  1,  enacts  that  Henry’s 
marriage  with  Catherine  is  “definitely,  clearly,  and  absolutely 
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declared,  deemed  and  judged  to  be  and  to  stand  with  God’s  law 
and  His  most  Holy  Word.”  The  later  liistory  ot  this  marriage, 
as  to  which  something  might  be  said,  must  be  omitted  here. 

Torrens  dicendi  copia  multis 

Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia. 

It  is  already  sufficiently  clear  how  and  why  the  civil  legislature 
made  and  unmade  these  so-called  divine  ordinances,  and  how 
Henry  effectually  established  himself  as  the  doctrinal  oracle  of 
the  church.  The  tenacity  with  which  some  of  her  most  pro¬ 
gressive  adherents  still  cling  to  the  dogmas  of  this  arbiter  of 
“God’s  laAvs”  is,  however,  worthy  of  a  passing  notice. 

During  Elizabeth’s  reign  the  law  concerning  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  stood  much  as  Henry  had  left  it — that  is, 
its  lawfulness  depended  ui)on  whether  the  marriage  was  “  without 
the  Levitical  degrees”  or  contrary  to  ‘‘God’s  law.”  Though  it 
might  not  be  forbidden  in  Leviticus,  it  w’as  said  by  some  not  to 
be  “without”  the  degrees.  The  subject  of  marriages  of  affinity, 
indeed,  during  the  Queen’s  reign  was  one  of  some  delicacy,  for 
the  validity  of  her  mother’s  marriage  depended  upon  the  ix)wer 
of  the  Pope  to  dispense  from  the  impediment  of  affinity  illicitly 
contracted,  which  impediment  the  statute,  28  Henry  VIII., 
ch.  7,  declared  to  be  based  upon  God’s  law  and  indispensable. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  situation  may  account  for  the  timid  terms 
of  the  Canons  of  1571,  in  which  marriage  wdth  a  deceased 
brother’s  wdfe  remained,  of  course,  contrary  to  God’s  law,  while 
that  with  a  wife’s  sister  wms  explained  as  “thought”  (putatur) 
by  the  learned  to  be  forbidden  in  Leviticus.  The  Canon  law, 
however,  was  eventually  “reduced  to  the  estate  and  order” 
of  the  statute,  25  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  22,  and  the  Canons  of 
James  I.’s  reign,  which  are  still  in  force,  though  many  of  them 
arc  obsolete,  seem  unequivocally  to  declare  that  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  forbidden  by  divine  command. 

Parliament  has  now  reduced  one  of  the  enactments — so  far,  at 
any  rate,  as  the  civil  side  of  the  contract  of  marriage  is  concerned 
—to  a  state  more  nearly  approaching  Catholic  tradition,  yet  some 
clergy  maintain  that  the  Henrican  doctrine  touching  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  aspect  of  the  marriage  in  question,  the  doctrine  which 
Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  T.  More  died  to  refute,  is  too  sacred  to 
be  affected  by  later  legislation  in  respect  of  the  civil  contract, 
and  by  them  these  marriages  are  still  treated  as  contrary  to 
God’s  law.  That  they  should  maintain  this  in  face  of  a  judgment 
of  an  Archbishop’s  Court  and  the  general  consent  of  Christen¬ 
dom,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  argues  a  gratitude  to  their 
dead  “Protector  and  only  Supreme  Head”  which  is  surprising 
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in  these  clays  of  forgetfulness — a  forgetfulness  that  extends  even 
to  the  tact  that  their  own  marriages  were  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  God  by  the  same  authority. 

There  are  indeed  some  who  have  seen  the  difficulty  of  con¬ 
tending  that  these  marriages  are  contrary  to  divine  law,  who  yet 
refuse  to  countenance  them  by  reason  of  the  ancient  canonical 
impediment.  They  are  scarcely  in  more  fortunate  case  than  their 
brethren,  for  by  their  own  disregard  of  the  Canon  law  concerning 
clerical  celibacy,  they  have  yielded  the  strength  of  their  |)osition 
in  an  appeal  to  its  ancient  impediments. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  conclusion  that,  except  perhaps  in  parts 
of  the  Eastern  world,  where  numbers  of  impediments  long 
forgotten  here  still  obtain,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
country  at  the  present  day  where  the  marriage  of  a  man  with 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  not  permitted,  though  under  certain 
governments,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  it  is  subject  to  some 
form  of  dispensation.  iNIany  of  the  reasons  for  former  prohibi¬ 
tions  have  passed  away,  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  had  the  last 
Vatican  Council  not  been  interrupted,  proposals  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  existing  Roman  Canon  law  on  the  subject  would  have 
been  considered.  iModern  conditions  have  removed  much  of  the 
danger  of  family  cliques  and  feuds.  To  borrow  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  French  writer  (Paul  Adam),  “Les  elites  contem- 
[)orains  haissent  moins  que  jadis,  le  temps  nous  manque  pour 
combiner  la  perte  do  nos  ennemis.”  A  vastly  increased  popula¬ 
tion  and  facilities  of  intercourse  and  travel  are  proving  more 
efficient  in  quelling  the  animosities  of  Montagues  and  Capiilcts 
than  impediments  of  consanguinity  and  affinity. 

J.  S.  Franey. 


WILLIAM  BLAKE  A8  A  TEACHEB. 

Voltaire  has  said  : 

Qui  n’a  pas  I’esprit  de  son  ago, 

Do  son  age  a  tout  le  malhcur. 

In  other  words,  “  Misfortune  is  the  natural  lot  of  him  who  is 
possessed  of  genius.”  Yet  had  William  Blake  read  this  aphorism 
of  the  arch-cynic,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  condemned 
it  in  opprobrious  epigram. 

Blake  was  a  genius  utterly  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
hnt  he  would  indignantly  have  repudiated  any  suggestion  that 
he  was  unfortunate ;  for  he  was  possessed  of  a  courage  almost 
beyond  belief. 

To-day,  eighty  years  after  his  death,  Blake  is  best  known  as 
the  writer  of  those  exquisite  ”  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Expe¬ 
rience.”  These,  coupled  with  a  reputation  for  inspired  insanity, 
constitute  his  principal  claim  to  fame.  To  some  he  is  known 
as  a  painter  of  vast  intellectual  gifts,  and  a  colourist  who  stands 
almost  alone.  To  others  he  is  a  mystic  whose  writings  form 
a  golden  book,  the  key  of  which  has  yet  to  be  found.  But  there 
is  another  asiiect  of  his  character  ;  an  aspect  as  original  as  his 
designs,  as  arresting  as  his  poems,  and  less  ‘‘  obscure”  than  the 
Pro[)hetic  Books.  Blake  was  a  teacher,  with  a  living  message  to 
tieliver,  and  the  tragedy  of  his  life  was  that  there  were  none  to 
hear. 

To  Blake  religion  was  an  ever-present  reality,  not  a  detached 
emotion  or  convention  to  be  worn  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  A 
man  must  realise  himself  through  himself.  He  should  glorify  his 
God  in  his  work.  Every  detail  of  his  daily  life  should  be  instinct 
with  his  religion — the  spirit  of  eager  desire.  He  must  serve  God, 
not  supplicate  him.  He  realised,  as  perhaps  no  other  man  has 
realised,  the  true  meaning  of  the  Parable  of  the  Talents. 

The  great  creeds  of  the  world  have  been  founded  upon  the 
assumption  of  an  endless  strife  between  Soul  and  Body.  Blake 
began  by  denying  that  the  soul  existed  apart  from  the  body. 
“  Man  has  no  Body  distinct  from  his  Soul,”  he  wrote,  ‘‘for  that 
called  Body  is  a  portion  of  Soul  discerned  by  the  five  senses, 
the  chief  inlets  of  the  Soul  in  this  age.”  This  alone  was  sufficient 
to  convict  him  of  heresy.  Here  was  a  doctrine  at  variance  with 
the  teaching  of  an  age  which  carefully  instructed  its  youth  that 
it  was  not  quite  decent  to  have  a  body,  although  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  amount  of  soul  that  a  really  respectable  person 
might  with  propriety  lay  claim  to. 
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Blake  saw  that  once  rid  of  the  theory  of  original  sin,  man 
becomes  a  creature  of  endless  possibilities.  To  fetter  humanity 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  foredoomed  was,  to  his  mind,  a  clipping 
of  its  wings.  In  short,  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Omar 
Khayydm,  that  “  I  myself  am  Heav’n  and  Hell.” 

Having  arrived  at  this  fundamental  truth,  Blake  and  Omar  part 
company  :  the  one  to  build  up  a  new  system,  the  other  to  try 
and  tear  down  an  old.  ‘‘  Energy!  ”  cries  Blake,  where  Omar 
murmured  ”  Kismet !  ”  The  foundation  of  Blake’s  whole  life  was 
impulsive  energy.  He  could  not  brook  idleness  either  of  brain 
or  body.  He  wanted  to  see  man  prove  himself  worthy  of  the 
spirit  of  life  within  him.  He  must  work  hard,  enjoy  his 
pleasures  without  stopping  to  think  if  they  were  good  or  evil, 
for  his  judgment,  if  permitted  to  act  without  limitation,  would 
save  him  from  excess.  In  other  words,  he  must  crystallise  his 
thoughts  into  works,  and  should  taste  of  all  things  lest  he  become 
abnormally  developed  in  one  direction. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  ideal  of  William  Blake,  which  he  strove 
to  realise  in  his  own  life.  Unfortunately,  he  lacked  not  only 
humour,  the  saving  grace  of  Hogarth,  but  its  concomitant, 
toleration.  He  could  not  understand  why  man,  once  he  were 
shown  the  path,  should  persist  in  blundering  through  the  morass, 
becoming  more  deeply  mired  at  every  step. 

That  those  of  his  own  generation  should  fail  to  accept  his 
gospel  of  life  is  not  strange,  for  Blake  lived  in  what  may  be 
called  the  ”  Precepts  of  Morality  Age” — an  age  in  which  both 
pen  and  graver  were  turned  in  a  direction  ‘‘calculated  to  regulate 
the  affections  and  form  the  mind  to  truth  and  goodness.”  These 
were  the  days  of  Clarissa  Harlowcs,  Pamelas,  Cecilias,  and  a 
host  of  other  personifications  of  triumphant  virtue.  Sentiment 
merged  with  and  became  indistinguishable  from  sentimentality. 
Manners  obscured  the  man. 

Blake’s  vigorous  genius  struck  deeper  into  the  soil  of  ethics; 
it  was  the  aotive  emanation  of  a  soul  which,  as  far  as  social  and 
intellectual  conventions  were  concerned,  was  in  open  revolt.  He 
perceived  that  the  life  of  man  must  be  affirmative  and  aggressive, 
rather  than  negative  and  passive.  He  detested  gentility  as  a 
constraint  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  and,  indirectly,  a  limit  to 
the  development  of  the  imagination .  To  him  the  Arts  of  his  day 
had  ceased  to  be  virile  and  strove  only  to  be  respectable,  and 
respectability  he  cordially  hated.  He  viewed  life  as  a  steward¬ 
ship,  and  called  upon  man  to  justify  his  existence  before  his 
Maker.  He  perceived  in  Nature  restless  activity,  endless  pro¬ 
gression  ;  in  man ,  on  the  other  hand ,  he  beheld  only  the  apathy 
of  content  and  retrogression.  ”  Look  up.  Look  up,  0  citizen  of 
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London,  enlarge  thy  countenance,”  is  the  burden  of  his  exhorta¬ 
tion. 

As  the  years  passed  and  the  struggle  for  existence  in  no  way 
abated,  he  became  scornful.  Mysticism  took  a  more  pronounced 
hold  of  his  mind.  In  visions  he  found  what  many  another  man 
finds  in  drugs — compensation  for  days  of  disappointment  come 
and  yet  to  come.  The  lyric  sweetness  of  the  ‘‘  Songs  of 
Innocence  ’  ’  deepened  into  the  more  mature  but  not  less  musical 
“Songs  of  Experience.”  The  five  years  intervening  between 
their  composition  told  their  tale.  Later  the  note  of  spontaneous 
gaiety  disappeared  entirely,  giving  place  to  the  deep  psychic 
melancholy  of  a  leader  of  men  who  finds  there  are  none  to  follow. 
This  melancholy  was  detached  and  impersonal ;  for  the  visionary 
intercourse  with  bygone  worthies  and  a  deep  conviction  that 
Nothing  is  lost  that’s  wrought  with  tears 
saved  Blake  from  pessimism. 

There  was  no  surrender  of  ideals ;  but  merely  a  giving  up  of 
man  as  unregenerate.  Once  convinced  of  the  obtuseness  and 
apathy  of  his  contemporaries,  Blake  plunged  into  the  compilation 
of  those  Prophetic  Books  ‘‘  surpassing  all  human  comprehension,” 
and  was  content  to  proceed  alone. 

Walking  along  the  darken’d  valley 
With  silent  melancholy. 

The  prophetic  mould  in  which  Blake’s  mind  was  cast  rendered 
his  philosophy  one  of  faith  in  himscdf,  untrammelled  by  logic. 
To  him  desire,  thwarted  by  reason,  call  it  fear  or  diffidence  as 
you  will,  worked  inwards  and  wreaked  its  mischief  on  the  mind, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  upon  tlie  Soul  through  the 
Body. 

“Those  who  restrain  desire,”  he  tells  us,  “do  so  because 
theirs  is  weak  enough  to  be  restrained ;  and  the  restrainer,  or 
reason,  usurps  its  place,  and  governs  the  unwilling.”  This  is 
the  precept  of  the  most  advanced  form  of  individualism.  To  a 
nature  such  as  Blake’s,  the  restraint  of  conventional  laws,  which 
civilisation  has  found  necessary  to  impose  as  checks  upon  the 
animalism  of  the  lowest  order  of  mind,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 
contemplated  without  passionate  remonstrance.  He  saw  the 
disease  and  saw  with  equal  clearness  the  remedy ;  but  it  never 
struck  him  to  deliberate  as  to  the  patient’s  physical  fitness  for 
an  operation. 

His  mind  owed  its  perfection  and  beauty  to  its  one  great 
defect — logic ;  yet  there  was  something  greater  than  logic  in  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  desired  to  see  man  work  out  his  own 
destiny.  He  proceeded  to  lengths  which  astonish  the  most  per- 
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fervid  individualist,  and  in  this,  as  if  to  prove  us  wrong,  he  • 
was  logical.  It  sometimes  happens  that  logic  and  humanism 
join  hands ;  when  they  did  Blake  found  no  fault  with  reason. 

He  was  outside  the  radius  of  academic  laws  and  theories.  He 
looked  upon  himself  as  an  evangelist  whose  mission  it  was  to 
preach  the  New  Humanity — a  humanity  which  was  to  trust  to 
its  own  inherent  power  of  accomplishing  its  salvation. 

“  A  New  Heaven  is  begun,”  he  cries,  ‘‘  and  it  is  now  thirty- 
three  years  since  its  advent.”  This  was  written  in  1790,  and 
the  “advent”  synchronises  with  his  own  birth. 

To  Blake  inordinate  lust,  take  what  form  it  might,  was  a 
disease,  and  the  normal  man  could  be  entrusted  with  the  greater 
freedom  he  advocated  without  descending  to  those  revolting 
depths  which,  for  some  curious  and  unexplained  reason,  we  call 
bestiality.  Indulgence  in  physical  pleasure,  with  that  modera¬ 
tion  dictated  by  a  healthy  mind  and  body,  would,  as  he  viewed 
it,  aid  rather  than  retard  the  development  of  the  soul. 

He  did  not  accuse  Nature  of  immorality  as  did  Mill,  from 
w'hom  the  strife  betw’een  natural  desire  and  conventional  restraint 
drew'  one  of  those  rare  outbursts  of  denunciation.  To  Mill 
Nature  appeared  maleficent  for  breathing  into  the  soul  of  man 
that  w'hich,  if  acted  ujx)n,  w'ould  cause  him  to  be  ostracised  by 
his  fellows.  Blake  was  fully  conscious  of  this  anomaly ;  but  it 
never  struck  him  that  the  error  could  be  other  than  of  man’s  j 
making.  He  called,  and  called  loudly,  for  the  removal  of  the  ! 
restraint,  and  was  all  for  a  plunge  into  the  w'hirlpool  with  only 
his  tutelary  spirit  as  guide.  He  was  full  of  a  fierce  and  frenzied  j 
courage  which  brooked  neither  argument  nor  contradiction.  He  j 
could  never  learn  to  ignore  his  enemies ;  he  must  hate  them.  | 
He  despised  them,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  always  that  obvious  I 
personal  feeling  w'hich  took  the  form  of  caustic  epigram.  | 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  same  cause  produced  diametri-  I 
cally  opposite  results  u^wn  the  minds  of  the  two  men.  The  one 
saw'  with  the  logical  eyes  of  a  philosopher;  the  other  with  the 
inspired  gaze  of  a  poet.  At  first  glance  Blake’s  creed  appears  to 
border  uTX)n  intellectual  anarchy.  “  Damn  braces  :  Bless 
relaxes,”  he  vociferates,  and  again,  “  Sooner  murder  an  infant 
in  its  cradle  than  nurse  unacted  desires.”  Here  the  red  flag 
waves  defiance ;  but  such  utterances  must  be  considered  only  in 
relation  to  others  w'hich  act  as  vital  modifications.  “You  never 
know  what  is  enough  unless  you  know  what  is  more  than 
enough,”  or  “No  bird  soars  too  high  if  he  soars  wdth  his  own 
wings.”  Again,  “  If  the  fool  would  persist  in  his  folly  he  would 
become  wdse.”  To  take  a  detached  aphorism  of  William  Blake 
is  to  tear  a  sentence  from  a  modifying  context. 
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The  creed  of  a  poet  is  clothed  with  a  rich  mantle  of  imagery  ; 
whereas  that  of  a  philosopher  goes  its  way  in  simple  homespun. 

I  A  puritan  faith  had  no  attraction  for  Blake ;  his  belief  must  be 
a  thing  decked  with  the  splendour  of  the  imagination,  arrayed 
in  the  rainbow  colours  of  the  artist. 

Blake  was  an  empiricist;  but  one  to  whom  the  bald  assertion, 
“1  believe  in  buying  exjKirience  with  the  currency  of  error,” 
would  have  appeared  trite  and  unworthy  of  the  glorious  mind  of 
man.  He  must  have  an  elaborate  ritual  to  beautify  his  Pagan- 
Christianity ;  but  it  must  be  the  ritual  of  immaterial  things. 
His  gods  were  essences  breathed  into  the  soul  and  finding  egress 
through  the  body.  Theii’  monuments  were  material  works  which 
would  be  looked  mxin  with  pride  and  satisfaction  as  stepping- 
stones  to  something  greater.  He  took  his  brotherhood  with 
Christ  to  mean  something  more  than  most  of  us  dream  possible. 
He  did  not  talk  of  the  dignity  of  labour  and  treat  it  with  easy¬ 
going  familiarity ;  he  chose  rather  to  inspire  it  with  all  that  was 
best  in  him.  It  lived  as  a  material  part  of  his  manhood,  instinct 
with  the  breath  of  his  inner  life,  and  should  pronounce  in  no 
uncertain  accents  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

The  Prophetic  Books  are  merely  commentaries  u|)on  this 
Gospel  of  Life.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said  :  ‘‘  Aware  that  he  must 
at  least  offend  a  little  he  did  not  fear  to  offend  much.  To 
i  measure  the  exact  space  of  safety,  to  lay  down  the  precise  limits 
of  offence,  was  an  office  neither  to  his  taste  nor  within  his 
ix)wer.  ’  ’ 

*  To  this  must  be  added  that  Blake  was  a  disappointed  man. 
i  He  was  not  without  ambition.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Hay  ley 
1  he  writes  :  “If  God  blesses  me  with  health  [I]  doubt  not  yet  to 
I  make  a  figure  in  the  great  dance  of  life  that  shall  amuse  the 
:  spectators  in  the  sky.”  He  saw  others  less  well-endowed  than 
!  himself,  but  with  more  restraint,  earning  an  ever-increasing  popu- 
I  larity,  and  his  undisciplined  mind  resented  this  as  a  supreme 
j  injustice  to  his  own  talents.  He  had  tried  to  help  humanity, 

I  now  he  would  astonish  it. 

I  To  tell  an  elderly  spinster  of  very  proper  deportment  that  it 
is  necessary  for  her  salvation  to  gather  up  her  skirts  and  dance 
a  “Can-Can”  in  a  public  place,  could  have  no  more  startling 
effect  upon  her  than  Blake’s  denunciation  of  its  heroes  had  upon 
the  British  public,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  new  prophet. 

“House  up,  0  Young  Men  of  the  New  Age,”  he  cries,  “  Set 
your  foreheads  against  the  ignorant  Hirelings.  For  we  have 
Hirelings  in  the  Camp,  the  Court,  and  the  University,  who  would, 
I  if  they  could,  forever  depress  Mental  and  prolong  Corporeal  War. 
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Painters!  on  you  I  call,  Sculptors  I  Architects!  Suffer  not  the  I 
fashonablo  (sic)  Fools  to  depress  your  powers  by  the  prices  they 
pretend  to  give  for  contemptible  works  :  believe  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  that  there  is  a  Class  of  men  whose  whole  delight  is  in 
Destroying.  We  do  not  want  either  Greek  or  Eoman  Models 
if  we  are  but  just  and  true  to  our  own  Imaginations,  those  Worlds 
of  Eternity  in  which  we  shall  live  for  ever,  in  Jesus  our  Lord.” 

In  other  words,  Blake  found  himself  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  classical  spirit  of  his  age,  and  wdth  characteristic  vehemence 
condemned  everything  and  everybody  connected  with  it.  To 
the  world  it  appeared  that  Blake  preached  a  gospel  of  anarchy, 
at  least  upheaval,  and  there  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  looked 
upon,  and  is  still  looked  upon,  as  a  madman,  much  as  many 
another  man  has  been  condemned  for  upholding  what  eventually 
has  proved  to  be  the  right.  Blake  declined  to  explain  ;  the  world 
refused  to  inquire.  Each  recriminated  the  other  in  unmeasured 
terms,  and  much  sympathy  must  be  felt  for  both.  With  Blake,  j 
to  believe  a  thing  was  to  utter  it.  No  consideration  whatsoever  | 
must  be  permitted  to  dictate  to  him.  Tact  he  probably  never  i 
heard  of,  and  the  words  Madman  and  Fools,  Lunatic  and 
Imbeciles  were  bandied  to  and  fro.  | 

Yet  there  is  something  worthy  of  the  most  profound  admiration  j 
in  the  sight  of  this  lonely  and  courageous  man  pitting  his  opinion 
against  that  of  his  age,  never  wavering,  never  hesitating,  but  ; 
continuing  to  fight  long  after  the  conviction  must  have  been  borne 
home  to  him  that  his  w^as  a  lost  cause.  Blake  has  written  many 
golden  truths,  bequeathed  to  us  many  beautiful  poems,  painted 
many  glorious  pictures.  Let  us  judge  him  by  such  of  his  work  as 
we  are  able  to  understand  ;  not  condemn  him  for  what  may,  after 
all,  contain  a  message  although  we  are  unable  to  recognise  it. 

Herbert  Ives. 
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Six  years  have  elapsed  since  a  Paris  newspaper  announced  that  M. 
Constant  Coquelin — dear,  wonderful  Coquelin  aine — had  suddenly 
taken  train  to  the  South  West  of  France  in  the  following  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  Yesterday  morning  the  greatest  of  our  comedians  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  urging  him  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Cambo,  the  tranquil, 
beautiful  country  seat,  in  the  Pyrenees,  of  M.  Edmond  Rostand.  No 
sooner  had  he  read  the  message  than  M.  Coquelin  bade  Gillett,  his 
devoted  valet,  pack  a  valise,  hail  a  fiacre,  and  accompany  him  to  the 
Gare  d ’Orleans.  Excitement  and  delight  were  depicted  on  the  face 
of  the  distinguished  traveller — whom  we  found  smoking  a  cigarette 
in  front  of  a  first-class  compartment.  ‘  Y^es,’  he  joj’ously  admitted, 
‘Yes,  I  am  off  to  the  Pyrenees — but  that  is  all  I  shall  tell  you.’ 
Never,  indeed,  such  indomitable  discretion  I  In  reply  to  our  adroit, 
persuasive  questions  regarding  the  object  of  his  journey,  M.  Coquelin 
made  such  irrelevant  observations  as  these,  ‘  The  w'eather  looks 
threatening,’  and  ‘  Gillett  is  the  most  admirable  of  valets,’  and  ‘  Ah, 
my  friends,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  what  an  extraordinary  thing 
is  a  railway  station?  ’  And  then,  as  the  train  steamed  slowly  away, 

‘  You  may  state  in  your  article  that  the  cushions  of  this  carriage  are 
exceedingly  restful  and  sympathetic.’  Still,  in  spite  of  M.  Coquelin’s 
reticence,  we  are  in  a  position  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  reason 
of  this  sudden,  this  sensational  visit  to  Cambo.  M.  Edmond  Rostand 
is  engaged  upon  a  new  play,  and  the  leading  part  in  it  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  by  M.  Coquelin.  Down  there  in  the  golden  calm  of  the 
Pyrenees — yes,  even  as  we  pen  these  words,  the  most  exquisite  of 
our  poets  is  reading  to  the  most  brilliant  of  our  actors  .  .  .  another 
chef  d’oeuvre.  It  will  surpass  the  triumphant,  the  glorious  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  !  Parisians  will  certainly  rejoice,  Parisians  will  assuredly 
be  thrilled  to  hear  of  the  superb  artistic  festival  in  store  for  them.” 

Such,  six  years  ago,  was  the  very  first — and  very  florid — potin  to 
be  published  on  Chantecler;  and  no  sooner  had  it  appeared  than 
Paris,  truly  enough,  “rejoiced  ”  and  was  “thrilled  ” — but  complained 
that  it  was  maddening  and  heartbreaking  to  know’  so  little  about  the 
new  masterpiece.  What  was  its  theme?  What,  too,  was  the  title? 
And  when — 0  when — would  the  first  performance  take  place?  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  Parisian’s  curiosity,  new’spaper  editors  despatched 
their  Yellowest  Reporters  to  Cambo  with  instructions  to  force  a 
statement  out  of  the  comedian  and  the  poet.  With  the  Yellow  Ones, 
went  alert,  sharp  photogi’aphers.  And  then,  what  strange,  indelicate 
scenes  in  that  once-tranquil  and  refined  spot  in  the  Pyrenees  !  Since 
RI.  Rostand  and  his  guest  refused  to  receive  the  invaders,  the  latter 
set  about  performing  their  vulgar  mission  from  a  distance.  Outside 
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the  poet’s  picturesque  Basque  villa,  cameras  and  cameras;  and  again  ll 
and  again  was  the  “  golden  calm  ”  of  Cambo  disturbed  by  shouts  of  | 
“There’s  ]\Ime.  Rostand  at  that  window,”  and  “There’s  her  son,  | 
Maurice,  picking  a  flow'er,”  and  “There’s  Rostand  talking  hard  to  I 
Coquelin  on  a  bench.”  Nobody,  nothing  in  the  far-spreading  r 
grounds,  escaped  the  photographers.  The  gardener  was  “taken”; 
so  were  a  housemaid,  a  peacock,  a  mowing-machine,  a  dog,  and  a 
hammock.  As  for  the  reporters,  they  followed  MM.  Rostand  and 
Coquelin  when  the  latter  took  their  afternoon  walks,  even  hid  them¬ 
selves  behind  bushes  and  hedges  in  the  hopes  of  overhearing  a 
fragment  of  their  conversation ; — and  minutely  they  described  in  their 
newspapers  the  gait  and  the  gestures  of  the  comedian,  and  the  smile, 
the  eye-glass,  and  the  extreme  elegance  of  the  poet;  and  wildly  they 
declared  that  insomuch  as  MM.  Rostand  and  Coquelin  discussed 
nought  but  the  new  masterpiece  during  those  afternoon  walks,  every 
step  they  took  left  a  glorious,  an  historic  imprint  in  the  dusty,  white 
lane.  But  the  subject  of  the  play,  the  date  of  its  production?— 

“  mystery,  mystery  !  ”  admitted  the  reporters.  Nor  was  it  until  many 
months  later,  and  until  after  M.  Coquelin  had  paid  half-a-dozen 
visits  to  Cambo,  that  Paris  heard  with  amazement  that  M.  Rostand’s 
hero  w'as  a  cock,  his  heroine  a  hen  pheasant,  his  chief  scene  a  farm¬ 
yard,  in  which  all  kinds  of  feathered  creatures  were  to  fly,  strut,  and 
waddle  about.  As  Paris  was  marvelling  at  the  novelty  and  audacity 
of  the  idea,  the  poet  fell  ill.  A  severe  operation  kept  him  an  invalid 
a  whole  year.  The  successive  deaths  of  a  relative  and  of  three 
close  friends  so  shocked  him  that  he  had  not  the  heart  to  return  to 
his  work.  But  when  in  the  autumn  of  1908  M.  Coquelin  made  yet 
another  expedition  to  Cambo,  the  “glorious,”  “historic”  walks  were 
resumed.  In  M.  Rostand’s  study,  animated  all-night  sittings.  In 
the  drawing-room,  extraordinary  rehearsals — M.  Coquelin  the  cock,  j 
Mme.  Rostand  the  pheasant,  M.  Rostand  a  dog,  young  Maurice  i 
Rostand  a  blackbird.  Then,  visits  from  wig-makers,  costumiers, 
scene-painters,  electricians.  And  at  last  the  official,  stirring  | 
announcement  that  M.  Rostand  and  the  Play  were  leaving  for  Paris, 
that  the  name  of  the  Play  was  Chantecler,  and  that  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  would  be  given  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  in  the  spring 
of  1909.  I 

It  was  in  January  of  that  year  that  M.  Rostand  took  up  his  abode  j 

in  an  hotel  facing  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  The  corridor  outside  the  ' 

poet’s  suite  of  apartments  was  guarded  by  footmen — so  many 
sentinels  wuth  instructions  to  let  nobody  pass ;  and  thus  M.  Rostand 
was  secure  from  cameras  and  Yellow  scribbling  pencils  except  when 
he  left  the  hotel,  entered  a  motor-car,  and  sped  off  to  the  pleasant 
little  country  town  of  Pont-aux-Dames,  where  Constant  Coquelin  had 
founded  a  home  for  aged  and  infirm  actors.  Of  this  establishment, 
Coquelin  nine  himself  was  then  an  inmate.  Not  that  he  was  feeling 
old  or  infirm — “only  a  little  fatigued  and  in  need  of  calm  and  repose 
ere  disguising  myself  as  a  proud,  majestic  cock.”  Kindly  Coquelin 
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was  never  so  happy  as  when  playing  the  host  to  his  score  of  super¬ 
annuated  actors  and  actresses.  He  called  them  his  “guests”;  and 
had  provided  them  with  easy  chairs,  a  library,  a  billiard-table, 
playing  cards,  backgammon  boards,  and  gramophones;  and  with 
summer-houses  in  the  garden  where  the  old  ladies  might  gossip  and 
gossip  out  of  the  glare  of  the  sun,  and  with  a  lake,  too,  in  which 
the  old  fellows  might  fish.  Also,  he  invited  them  to  relate  their 
theatrical  experiences — the  rdles  they  had  played,  the  successes  they 
had  achieved,  the  costumes  they  had  worn  long,  long  ago;  and,  O 
dear  me,  how  the  “  guests  ”  took  their  host  at  his  word — yes, 
heavens,  how  garrulously  and  lavishly  they  responded !  Withered 
old  Joyeux  (late — very  late — of  the  Palais  Royal)  described  how 
emperors  and  kings  had  been  convulsed  by  his  grins,  winks,  and 
tricks;  swollen,  red-faced  Hector  Duchatel  (slim,  elegant,  irresistible 
at  the  Vaudeville  in  the  ’seventies)  declared  that  beautiful  mondaines 
had  sighed,  almost  swooned,  when  he  passionately  made  love  on 
the  stage;  wrinkled,  haggard  Mdlle.  Giselle  de  Perle  (once,  such  a. 
radiant  blonde  at  the  Bouffes)  narrated  how  she  could  scarcely  turn*, 
round  in  her  dressing-room  for  the  corbeilles  of  flowers,  in  which: 
jewels  and  billets-doux  from  illustrious  personages  lay  concealed. 
Then,  after  all  these  reminiscences,  the  “guests”  produced  faded,, 
tattered  newspaper  cuttings,  that  proclaimed  Joyeux  “  extraordinaire 
de  fantaisie  et  de  verve,”  and  Hector  Duchatel  “le  roi  de  la  mode,” 
and  Mdlle.  de  Perle  “the  most  exquisite,  the  most  incomparable  of 
blondes.” — “ Cabotinville,”  if  you  like:  the  tawdry,  flashy  talk  of 
M.  le  Cabot  and  Mme.  la  Cabotine.  But  I  like  nevetheless  to  calL 
up  the  vision  of  Coquelin  awe,  wrapped  in  a  dressing-gown,  a  skull- 
cap  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  listening  patiently  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally  to  these  confidences  of  the  past,  and  reading  through  the  faded 
newspaper  cuttings,  and  saying  to  haggard  Mdlle.  de  Perle,  “I 
myself,  like  everybody  else,  was  once  madly  in  love  with  you,”  and 
to  withered  old  Joyeux,  “Those  winks  and  grins  of  yours  were 

excruciating,”  and - .  But  an  end  to  this  digression.  The  scene 

between  Coquelin  aine  and  his  superannuated  “  guests  ”  is  cut  short 
by  the  arrival,  from  the  hotel  in  the  rue  de  Rivoli,  of  the  author  of 
Chantecler. 

Well,  Constant  Coquelin  was  wearing  a  dressing-gown  and  a  skull¬ 
cap,  because  he  felt  a  little  “fatigued.”  But  the  visits  of  M. 
Rostand,  and  of  the  wigmakers,  scene-painters,  and  costumiers,  as 
well  as  the  impatience  of  the  Parisians  to  behold  the  new  “  master¬ 
piece,”  restored  to  the  comedian  all  his  former  energy,  enthusiasm.. 
Final  resolutions  were  made.  The  first  rehearsal  at  the  Porte  St.. 
Martin  Theatre  was  fixed  for  the  following  week ;  the  first  perform¬ 
ance  would  be  given,  irrevocably,  in  the  middle  of  May.  “What  a 
triumph  we  shall  have !  ”  said  Coquelin  aine  to  the  few  friends  he 
received  in  the  Home.  “Ah,  my  admirable  Gillet,  what  a  work  of 
genius  is  Chantecler,"  he  exclaimed,  when  the  devoted  valet  lighted 
him  to  his  bedroom.  “Listen,  1  will  recite  to  you  Rostand’s  ‘  Hymn 
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to  the  Sun.’  And  after  that,  my  good  Gillett,  you  shall  hear  me 
crow.”  Replied  faithful  Gillett,  “To-morrow' — not  to-night.  It  is 
wiser  to  go  to  sleep.”  But,  Constant  Coquelin  refused  to  sleep  until 
he  had  recited  and  crowed.  Up  and  down  the  room,  in  the  dressing- 
gown  and  skull-cap,  he  strutted.  The  superannuated  actors  and 
actresses  were  awakened  by  his  cry,  “Je  t’adore,  Soleil !  ”  Five 
minutes  later  there  resounded  throughout  the  Home  a  clarion, 
peremptory — “Cocorico.”  Said  the  old  players,  “The  Master  is 
rehearsing.”  Said  Gillett,  “Your  old  servant  insists  upon  your  going 
to  bed.”  Said  Coquelin  atne,  “When  I  have  played  Chanteder,  I 
shall  retire  from  the  stage :  and  you  and  I,  my  faithful  Gillett,  will 
pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  down  here,  tranquilly,  happily,  amidst  our 
twenty  old  guests.”  But  next  morning,  after  Gillett  had  helped  his 
master  into  the  dressing-gown.  Constant  Coquelin  fell  heavily  to  the 
floor.  Cry  after  cry  from  admirable  Gillett,  cries  from  the  super¬ 
annuated  players — then  profound  silence  and  gloom.  Gloom,  too,  in 
Paris.  The  blinds  darkly  drawn  in  the  windows  of  the  first  floor 
of  the  rue  de  Bivoli  hotel.  The  Porte  St.  Martin — other  theatres— 
closed.  All  kinds  of  soirees,  banquets,  and  fetes  postponed.  “What 
a  disaster,  what  a  tragedy,  mon  ami;  what  a  blow,  what  a  calamity, 
ma  chdre."  Gloom, — dear,  wonderful  Coquelin  aind  was  dead.  .  .  . 

In  the  summer  of  1909  kl.  Edmond  Rostand,  after  spending  four 
months  in  seclusion  at  Cambo,  returned  to  Paris ;  a  few  days  later 
the  rehearsals  of  Chanteder  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre  began. 
“Should  anything  happen  to  me,  you  must  ask  Guitry  to  play  my 
part,”  had  said  Coquelin  to  the  poet.  M.  Guitry,  therefore,  was 
appointed  “Chanteder,”  INIme.  Simone,  ex-Le  Bargy,  was  made  the 
Hen  Pheasant.  Gay,  frisky  M.  Galipaux  was  created  Blackbird,  M. 
Jean  Coquelin,  the  great  comedian’s  son,  chose  the  rdle  of  the  Dog. 
“Irrevocably  in  November,”  stated  the  newspapers,  “we  shall  hear 
‘  Chanteder  ’  sound  his  first  cocorico.”  And  Paris  rejoiced  once 
again,  and  wms  “thrilled.” 

But  ah  me,  how  that  positive  word,  “irrevocable,’  was  misused! 
No  Chanteder  in  November,  no  “Cocorico”  in  December — only 
multitudinous  newspaper  potins  that  constantly  announced  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  event,  and  described  “life  ”  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
and  in  M.  Rostand’s  hotel  on  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  was 
repeatedly  stated  that  the  poet,  after  hot  words  with  M.  Guitry, 
had  taken  “the  9.39  train  back  to  Cambo.”  It  was  asserted  that 
Mme.  Simone  had  thrown  her  typewritten  rdle  on  to  the  stage, 
stamped  hysterically  on  the  rdle,  and  left  the  theatre  in  tears.  It 
was  furthermore  reported  that  M.  Guitry  w^as  about  to  undergo  an 
operation  for  cancer;  that  lively  Galipaux  w'as  suffering  from  acute 
melancholia;  that  M.  Jean  Coquelin,  distracted,  prematurely  ancient 
and  infirm,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Home  at  Pont-aux-Dames.  Then, 
the  insinuation  that  Chanteder  would  never,  never,  “cocorico.”  .  .  • 
Nor,  according  to  the  same  newspaper  potins,  was  “life”  in  M. 
Rostand’s  hotel  more  serene.  He  was  as  closely  guarded  as  the 
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Tsar  of  All  the  Kussias.  Nevertheless,  a  waiter  who  served  him 
^•as,  in  reality,  a  Yellow  Italian  journalist;  threatening  letters  and 
telegrams  from  lunatics  arrived  by  the  score ;  and  wizened  old  cranks 
sent  the  poet  baskets  of  feathers  with  the  solemn  warning  that  unless 
these,  and  only  these  feathers,  were  worn  by  the  Cock  and  the  Hen 
Pheasant,  well,  M.  Guitry  and  Mme.  Simone,  and  M.  Rostand  and 
Chantecler,  would  be  ridiculed,  ruined,  and  done  for.  ...  In  fine, 
what  a  November,  what  a  December — and  what  a  January  of  the 
present  year !  And  when  MM.  Hertz  and  Jean  Coquelin,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  Theatre,  themselves  announced  that 
the  first  performance  of  Chantecler  would  be  given  on  January  28tb 
"most  irrevocably,”  how  delirious  became  the  potins,  and  how 
agitated  the  Parisians !  The  great  question  was,  would  Chantecler 
be  a  triumphant  success,  or  only  a  moderate  success,  or  a  catas¬ 
trophe?  To  determine  this  problem,  clairvoy antes — positively — 
were  consulted.  And  Mme.  Olga  de  Sonski,  at  present  of  the 
rue  des  Martyrs,  and  late — so  her  card  asserted — of  Persia,  Buda- 
Pesth,  Cairo,  and  Bond  Street — !Mme.  de  Sonski  declared  she  already 
felt  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  massive  theatre  that  it  was,  trembling, 
almost  tottering,  from  applause.  But  not  so  ^Ime.  Juliette  de 
Magenta,  of  the  rue  des  Tdn^bres,  from  Morocco,  St.  Petersburg, 
Constantinople,  and  Broadway, — “I  hear  (sic)  the  silence,  the 
coldness,  the  gloom  of  disappointment  and  disapproval,”  funereally 
she  said.  However,  in  spite  of  Mme.  de  Magenta’s  lugubrious 
prognostications,  the  news  came  that  M.  Rostand  had  disposed  of 
the  publishing  rights  of  Chantecler  for  one  million  francs ;  that  stalls 
and  dress-circle  seats  (for  the  box-office  was  now  open)  for  the  first 
three  performances  w’ere  selling  like  wildfire  at  six  pounds  apiece; 
that  critics  and  millionaires  from  America,  and  French  ambassadors 
and  ministers  from  divers  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  dark-skinned, 
dyspeptic  merchants  from  Buenos  Ayres,  were  all  hastening  to  Paris 
to  hear  the  “cocorico”  of  Chantecler.  What  excitement,  what  a 
whirl !  For  the  twentieth  time  it  was  rumoured  that  M.  Rostand 
had  taken  “the  9.39  train  back  to  Cambo.”  Now  M.  Guitry  had 
appendicitis,  and  Mme.  Simone  had  injured  herself  by  falling  through 
a  trap-door.  Nevertheless,  the  first  performance  remained  fixed 
“most  irrevocably”  for  January  28th: — on  which  day  many  a 
quarter  of  Paris  and  most  of  the  hanlieue  were  flooded. 

So,  another  postponement.  Successively,  and  always  “positively 
irrevocably,”  it  was  announced  that  the  great  event  would  take 
place  on  January  31st,  February  2nd,  February  5th,  and  February 
6th.  And  thus  the  critics  and  millionaires  from  America,  the  French 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  divers  European  capitals,  the 
merchants  from  Buenos  Ayres  (looking  sallow  and  bloodshot  from 
the  voyage)  w'ere  detained  in  Paris  at  much  personal  inconvenience 
and  loss  to  themselves.  Nothing  would  move  them  until  they  had 
heard  the  clarion  cry  of — “Cocorico.”  And  M.  Pichon,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  became  uneasy  at  the  prolonged  sojourn  of  the 
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Ministers  and  Ambassadors.  “  Diplomatic  relations  between  France 
and  many  a  foreign  Power  are  interrupted,”  he  cried,  tragically, 
“and  all  because  of  a  cock  and  a  hen  pheasant.”  Social  life,  too, 
was  interrupted.  Le  Tout  Paris  refrained  from  issuing  dinner  invita¬ 
tions  lest  they  should  clash  with  the  first  performance,  and  counter¬ 
manded  rooms  engaged  weeks  beforehand  in  the  Riviera  hotels. 

A  final  rumour  to  the  effect  that  M.  Rostand  had  returned  to 
Cambo  by  the  9.39  train — a  train  which,  by  the  way,  does  not  figure 
in  the  time-table.  Another  canard  stating  that  M.  Guitry  had 
contracted  typhoid  fever  through  drinking  water  contaminated  by 
the  floods.  A  third  Yellow  potin  reporting  Mme.  Simone  to  have 
“mysteriously,”  “sensationally”  disappeared.  What  chaos,  what 
incoherency !  And  w'hat  a  scene  in  the  Porte  St.  Martin  when  at 
last,  on  Sunday  night,  February  6th,  Chantecler,  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  brilliant  audience  yet  assembled  in  a  Paris  theatre,  came, 
crowed,  and  conquered. 

A  new  handsome  curtain,  new  carpets,  new  velvet  fauteuils, 
programmes  printed  on  vellum,  and  red  ribbons  (also  supplied  by 
the  management)  in  the  grisly  hair  of  the  middle-aged  ouvreuses. 
“I  have  been  an  ouvreuse  for  twenty  years,  but  never  have  I  seen 
an  audience  so  vast,  so  animated,  so  chic,”  said  one  of  these  ladies 
to  me  as  she  bundled  up  my  overcoat,  pinned  a  ticket  to  it,  and 
dropped  it  on  to  the  floor.  “Not  a  peg  left,”  she  continued. 
“Immediately  beneath  your  overcoat  lies  the  overcoat  of  Prince 
Murat.  In  the  heap  next  to  it  is  a  Rothschild  overcoat.  And  as 
for  that  other  pile  of  overcoats  in  the  corner,  all  fur-lined,  all 
magnificent,  well  they  belong  to  ambassadors,  dukes,  American 
millionaires,  English  milords,  famous  writers,  politicians,  jockeys — 
all  the  great  personages  in  the  world.  Thus,  although  it  lies  on  the 
floor,  your  overcoat  is  in  illustrious  company.”  After  warning  me 
that  no  one  would  be  admitted  into  the  theatre  when  the  curtain 
had  risen,  the  ouvreuse  showed  me  to  my  seat,  held  out  her  hand, 
was  rewarded,  and  left  me  free  to  admire  the  jewels,  feathers, 
dresses,  and  coiffures  of  le  Tout  Paris.  All  eyes — or  rather  opera- 
glasses — on  the  box  occupied  by  Mme.  Rostand  and  her  two  sons. 
In  another  box,  M.  Briand,  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  stalls. 
Academicians,  generals,  playwrights,  critics,  newspaper  proprietors, 
aviators,  financiers,  leading  actors  and  actresses.  Everyone  afoot,  or 
rather  on  tip-toe ;  gossipping,  laughing,  singling  out  celebrities  with 
their  glasses.  But  at  ten  minutes  to  nine  o’clock  the  three 
traditional  thuds  made  by  a  mallet  behind  the  curtain  (the  signal  in 
French  theatres  that  the  play  is  about  to  begin)  caused  a  hush. 
Everyone  sat  dow'n.  Chantecler  at  last,”  said,  emotionally,  a  lady 
behind  me.  The  curtain  rose  two  or  three  inches.  “Pas  encore, 
pas  encore,”  cried  a  voice.  Consternation,  dismay  of  le  Tout  Paris; 
was  the  play  again  to  be  postponed,  was  it  true  that  M.  Rostand 
had  taken  that  9.39  train,  and  that  Mme.  Simone  had  “sensa¬ 
tionally”  disappeared,  and  that  M.  Guitry - “Pas  encore,  pas 
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encore !  ”  But  it  was — thank  heaven — only  the  voice  of  M.  Jean 
Coquelin  who  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  stalls  in  a  dress-suit, 
mounted  a  footstool,  and  recited  the  prologue  to  M.  Rostand’s 
fantastic,  symbolical  chef  d' oeuvre. 

It  was  a  delightfully  humorous  description  of  the  feathered 
inhabitants  of  a  farmyard;  and  as  M.  Jean  Coquelin  continued  to 
harangue  the  audience  eloquently  from  his  footstool,  the  animals 
were  heard  becoming  impatient  on  the  hidden  stage. 

A  crowing  of  cocks.  A  cackling  of  geese.  The  stamping  of  a 
horse’s  hoof.  The  creaking  of  an  old  cart.  The  bray  of  a  donkey. 
The  miaow  of  a  cat.  The  hoot  of  an  owl.  The  whistle  of  a  black¬ 
bird.  Then — distinctly — three  taps  from  a  woodpecker:  “fe  bee 
d'un  pivert  a  frappe  les  trois  coups”;  and  with  a  cry  of  “The 
woodpecker  says  the  play  must  commence,”  M.  Coquelin  dis¬ 
appeared,  down  went  the  lights,  and  up  amidst  thunders  of  applause 
rose  the  curtain. 

Before  us,  a  farmyard;  not  an  inmate  or  an  object  of  which  is 
wanting.  White,  black,  grey,  and  brown  hens  strut  hither  and 
thither,  sharply  discussing  the  infidelities  of  Chantecler,  their  lord 
and  master.  Ducks  and  drakes,  ganders  and  geese  take  sides  for 
or  against  the  king  of  the  yard.  Now  and  again  the  lid  of  a  vast 
wickerwork  basket  opens  to  reveal  the  head  of  the  Old  Hen — a 
very  old  hen,  the  doyenne  of  the  place,  and  Chantecler’s  foster- 
mother.  In  her,  of  course,  the  cock  finds  an  ardent  defender; 
but  whenever  the  withered  old  head  protrudes  from  the  basket  the 
Blackbird,  hopping  about  in  his  cage,  holds  forth  mockingly, 
ironically.  For  the  Blackbird,  like  every  other  feathered  creature  in 
the  play,  is  symbolical.  He  represents  the  smart,  shallow,  cynical 
Parisian,  who  scoffs  at  principles,  ridicules  genius,  laughs  at  love, 
denies  the  existence  of  disinterested  friendship;  and  is  enormously 
pleased  with  his  empty,  impudent  self.  So  he  makes  fun  of  the 
Old  Hen  and  of  the  white,  black,  grey,  and  brown  hens  whilst  they 
pay  naive  tributes  to  the  supreme  genius  of  Chantecler — the  Cock 
of  Cocks,  the  superb  creature  whose  clarion,  peremptory  call  causes 
the  sun  to  rise  and  makes  the  world  radiant,  beautiful,  and  cheerful. 
Chantecler  has  betrayed  the  hens,  but  they  nevertheless  admire  and 
love  him,  “Think  of  his  temptations,”  pleads  his  devoted  foster- 
mother.  “  All  illustrious  personages  are  surrounded  by  tempta¬ 
tions.”  As  the  discussion  continues,  bees,  butterflies,  wasps  fly 
across  the  stage.  On  a  pillar,  a  cat  dozes  tranquilly  in  the  sun. 
Tw'o  fluffy  little  chicks  play  at  getting  in  and  out  of  a  gigantic  sabot. 
To  the  right,  a  huge  dog’s  kennel;  in  the  background  a  monster  cart, 
with  its  shafts  in  the  air.  In  a  corner,  a  set  of  enormous  harness. 
The  birds  and  beasts  being  of  Brobdingnagian  sizes,  the  objects  on 
the  stage  have  been  magnified  in  proportion.  But  all  is  natural ; 
never  from  first  to  last,  a  note  of  extravagance,  grotesqueness. 
Well;  on  and  on  goes  the  discussion,  and,  as  the  Blackbird  sneers 
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and  scoffs,  it  becomes  heated  and  shrill.  “Silence;  here  he  comes 
here  he  comes,”  cries  a  pigeon.  And  not  a  sound  is  heard  when 
Chantecler  appears,  solemn,  majestic,  arrogant,  on  the  poultry-yard 
wall.  The  hens  gather  together,  look  up  at  him  with  submission, 
admiration.  The  two  chicks  stop  their  game.  The  cat  wakes  up. 
Even  the  Blackbird  ceases  hopping  about  in  his  cage.  Magnificent, 
awe-inspiring,  indeed,  is  Chantecler  in  his  dark-green  and  light- 
brown  feather  dress — “the  green  of  April  and  the  ochre  of 
October.”  He  is,  as  on  the  top  of  the  wall  he  recites  his  Hymn  to 
the  Sun,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  feathers.  He  represents  the  artist, 
the  creative  genius,  the  dispenser  of  beauty  and  spiritual  light.  If 
he  be  the  lord  over  the  other  denizens  of  the  farmyard,  it  is  because 
they  will  have  it  so.  They  believe  the  sun  rises  because  Chantecler 
summons  it  with  his  shrill,  imperious  “Cocorico.”  And  Chantecler 
the  Superb  believes  it  himself — believes  it  in  spite  of  the  sceptical 
Blackbird.  Chantecler,  in  fact,  might  stand  for  a  great  many  types 
besides  the  artistic;  for  example,  the  statesman  who  fancies  he  is 
the  creator  of  the  social  reforms  that  are  advancing  over  civilisation 
like  a  tide.  “I  adore  thee,  0  sun,”  begins  Chantecler,  his  beak 
raised  towards  the  skies. 

Je  t’adore !  Soleil !  6  toi  dont  la  lumiere. 

Pour  benir  chaque  front  et  murir  chaque  miel. 

Entrant  dans  chaqua  fleur  et  dans  chaque  chaumiere, 

Se  divise  et  demeure  entiere 
Ainsi  que  I’amour  maternel ! 

Je  te  chante,  et  tu  peux  m’accepter  pour  ton  pretre, 

Toi  qui  viens  dans  la  cuve  ou  tiempe  un  savon  bleu, 

Et  qui  choisis  souvent,  quand  tu  vas  disparaitre, 

L’humble  vitre  d’une  fenetre 
Pour  lancer  ton  dernier  adieu ! 

Tu  fais  tourner  les  tournesols  du  presbytere, 

Luire  le  frere  d’or  que  j’ai  sur  le  clocher, 

Et  quand,  par  les  tilleuls,  tu  viens  avec  mystere, 

Tu  fais  bouger  des  ronds  par  terre 
Si  beaux  qu’on  n’ose  plus  marcher ! 

Tu  changes  en  email  le  vernis  de  la  cruche, 

Tu  fais  un  etendard  en  sechant  un  torchon; 

La  meule  a,  grace  a  toi,  de  Tor  sur  sa  capuche, 

Et  sa  petite  soeur  la  ruche 
A  de  Tor  sur  son  capuchon ! 

Je  t’adore,  Soleil !  Tu  mets  dans  I’air  des  roses, 

Des  flammes  dans  la  source,  un  dieu  dans  le  buisson ! 

Tu  prends  un  arbre  obscur  et  tu  I’apotheoses ! 

0  Soleil !  toi  sans  qui  les  choses 
Ne  seraient  que  ce  qu’elles  sont ! 

Night  falls,  and  Chantecler  sends  his  subjects  to  bed.  Then  he 
and  Patou,  the  dog  philosopher,  discuss  the  situation  in  the  farm¬ 
yard.  Excellent  Patou  might  be  Anatole  France’s  M.  Bergeret. 
He  despises  the  pert,  cynical  Blackbird.  He  denounces  the 
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snobbishness,  the  vanity,  the  vulgarity  of  the  age.  He  is  for  calm, 

for  reflection,  for - .  A  shot  is  heard,  the  Hen  Pheasant  flies  in, 

and  implores  Chantecler  to  protect  her  from  the  hunter.  She 
nestles  under  the  Cock’s  wing;  she  looks  up  at  him  admiringly, 
tenderly — and  proud,  gallant,  idealistic  Chantecler  there  and  then 
falls  in  love  with  the  gorgeous  black,  gold,  and  red  pheasant,  who 
typifies  the  seductive,  flippant,  exacting  woman  of  the  world. 
Majestically,  Chantecler  struts  round  and  round  her — his  chest 
thrown  outwards,  his  beak  in  the  air.  Curiously,  somewhat  disdain¬ 
fully,  the  Hen  Pheasant  surveys  the  farmyard.  It  strikes  her  as 
poor,  sordid,  such  an  obscure  little  corner  of  the  world.  How 
different  from  the  beauty,  the  spaciousness,  the  grandeur  of  her 
forest ! 

LA  FAISAXE. 

Mais  tons  ce3  objets  sont  pauvres  et  moroses ! 

CHANTECLER. 

Moi,  je  n’en  reviens  pas  du  luxe  de  ces  choses ! 

LA  FAISANE. 

Tout  est  toujours  pareil,  pourtant. 

CHANTECLER. 

Rien  n’est  pareil. 

Jamais,  sous  le  soleil,  a  cause  du  soleil ! 

Car  Elle  change  tout ! 

LA  FAISANE. 

Elle  .  .  .  Qui? 

CH.\NTECLER. 

La  lumiere ! 

Ardently,  enthusiastically,  then,  Chantecler  tells  the  Hen 
Pheasant  how  daylight,  as  it  changes,  floods  the  objects  in  the 
farmyard  with  ever-varying  colours.  That  geranium  is  never  twice 
the  same  red.  Patou’s  kennel,  the  sabot  stuffed  with  straw,  the 
rusty  old  pitchfork — not  for  two  successive  moments  do  they  look 
the  same.  A  rake  in  a  corner,  a  flower  in  a  vase,  as  they  change 
colour  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  fill  idealistic  Chantecler  with  ecstasy. 

CHANTECLER. 

La  lumiere! 

Mais  ce  geranium  plante  par  la  fermiere 
N’a  pas  deux  fois  le  meme  rouge !  Et  ce  sabot, 

Ce  vieux  sabot  crachant  de  la  paille,  est-ce  beau ! 

Et  le  peigne  de  bois  pendu  parmi  les  blouses 
Qui  garde  entre  ses  dents  les  cheveux  des  pelouses ! 

La  vieille  fourche  en  penitence  dans  un  coin, 

Mais  qui,  dormant  debout,  fait  des  reves  de  foin ! 

Les  quilles  au  corset  sangle,  ces  belles  hlles 
Dont  Patou,  mal  re^u  derange  les  quadrilles ! 

L’enorme  boule  en  bois,  vermoulue  k  demi, 

Sur  laquelle  toujours  voyage  une  fourmi 

Qui  fait,  avec  I’orgueil  des  parcoureurs  de  mondes, 
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Son  petit  tour  de  boule  en  quatre-vingts  secondes ! ! 

Aucun  de  ces  objets  n’est  pareil  deux  instants.  i 

Et  quant  a  moi,  madame,  il  y  a  bien  longtemps  | 

Qu’un  rateau  dans  un  coin,  une  fleur  dans  un  vase 

M’ont  fait  tomber  dans  une  inguerissable  extase,  i 

Et  que  j’ai  contracte  devant  un  liseron 

Get  emerveillement  dont  mon  ceil  reste  rond ! 

Still,  the  flippant,  worldly  Hen  Pheasant  is  not  very  much  impressed. 

She  consents,  nevertheless,  to  pass  the  night  in  Patou’s  kennel; 
which  the  dog-philosopher  obligingly  gives  up  to  her.  Owls,  with 
huge  luminous  eyes,  appear.  Bats  dash  about  in  the  air.  A  mole 
creeps  forth.  As  they  love  darkness  and  detest  light,  they  fancy  if 
Chantecler  dies  the  night  will  last  for  ever.  “I  hate  him,”  they  say,  I 

one  after  another.  “Je  commence  i  I’aimer,”  says  the  Hen  j 

Pheasant,  woman-like,  when  she  thus  hears  that  Chantecler  is  in 
danger.  i 

Owls,  bats,  the  Cat,  the  Blackbird,  and  strange  night  creatures  [ 

are  assembled  beneath  the  branches  of  a  huge  tree,  when  the  curtain  j 

rises  on  the  second  act.  The  Big  Owl  chants  an  Ode  to  the  Night. 
‘‘Vive  la  Nuit,”  cry  his  brethren,  at  intervals,  in  a  hoarse  chorus.  , 

It  is  determined  that  Chantecler  must  die.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  | 

morning,  when  the  Guinea-Fowl  holds  a  reception,  a  terrific  fighting- 
cock  shall  insult,  attack,  and  slay  Chantecler.  “Vive  la  Nuit,”  cry 
the  night  birds,  their  eyes  shining  luridly  in  the  darkness.  But  wFen 
a  “Cocorico”  sounds  in  the  distance,  the  night  creatures  fly  away;  ; 
and  Chantecler,  followed  by  the  Hen  Pheasant,  struts  on  to  the  dim 
stage.  “Tell  me,”  pleads  the  Pheasant,  “the  secret  of  your  power.” 

At  first  Chantecler  refuses — then  hesitates — then  in  a  glorious  out-  ; 
burst  he  declares  that  the  sun  cannot  rise  until  he  has  sung  his  song.  i 
It  is  perhaps  the  noblest,  the  most  exquisite  passage  in  the  play.  I 
I  give  it  in  full. 

CHANTECLER.  ' 

Je  ne  chante  jamais  que  lorsque  mes  huit  griffes 
Ont  trouve,  sarclant  I’herbe  et  chassant  les  cailloux. 

La  place  ou  je  parviens  jusqu’au  tuf  noir  et  doux  !  I 

Alors,  mis  en  contact  avec  la  bonne  terre, 

Je  chante...  et  c’est  deja  la  moitie  du  mystere, 

Faisane,  la  moitie  du  secret  de  mon  chant... 

Qui  n’est  pas  de  ces  chants  qu’on  chante  en  les  cherchant, 

Mais  qu’on  regoit  du  sol  natal,  comme  une  seve ! 

Et  I’heure  ou  cette  seve,  en  moi,  surtout  s’eleve, 

L’heure  ou  j’ai  du  genie,  enfin,  ou  j’en  suis  sur, 

C’est  I’heure  ou  I’aube  hesite  au  bord  du  ciel  obscur. 

Alors,  plein  d’un  frisson  de  feuilles  et  de  tiges 
Qui  se  prolonge  jusqu’au  bout  de  mes  remiges, 

Je  me  sens  necessaire,  et  j’accentue  encor 
Ma  cambrure  de  trompe  et  ma  courbe  de  cor. 

La  terre  parle  en  moi  comme  dans  une  conque. 

Et  je  deviens,  cessant  d’etre  un  oiseau  quelconque, 

Le  porte-voix  en  quelque  sorte  officiel 
Par  quoi  le  cri  du  sol  s’echappe  vers  le  ciel ! 
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Chantecler ! 


LA  FAISAXE. 


CHAXTECLEH. 

Et  ce  cri  qui  monte  de  la  terre, 

Ce  cri,  c’est  un  tel  cri  d’amour  pour  la  lumiere, 

C’est  un  si  furieux  et  grondant  cri  d’amour 
Pour  cette  chose  d’or  qui  s’appelle  le  jour 
Et  que  tout  vent  ravoir  :  le  pin  sur  ses  ecorces, 

Les  sentiers  souleves  par  des  racines  torses 
Sur  leurs  mousses,  I’avoine  en  ses  brins  delicats 
Et  les  moindres  cailloux  dans  leurs  moindres  micas; 
C’est  tenement  le  cri  de  tout  ce  qui  regrette 
Sa  cculeur,  son  reflet,  sa  flamme,  son  aigrette 
Ou  sa  perle;  le  cri  suppliant  par  lequel 
Le  pre  mouille  demande  un  petit  arc-en-ciel 
A  chaque  pointe  verte,  et  la  foret  mendie 
Au  bout  de  chaque  allee  obscure  un  incendie; 

Ce  cri  qui  vers  I’azur  monte  en  me  traversant, 

C’est  tellement  le  cri  de  tout  ce  qui  se  sent 
Comme  mis  en  disgrace  au  fond  d’un  vague  abime 
Et  puni  de  soleil  sans  savoir  pour  quel  crime; 

Le  cri  de  froid,  le  cri  de  peur,  le  cri  d’ennui 
De  tout  ce  que  dcsarme  ou  desoeuvre  la  Nuit : 

De  la  rose  tremblant  dans  le  noir,  toute  seule; 

Du  foin  qui  veut  secher  pour  aller  dans  la  meule; 
Des  outils  oublies  dehors  par  les  faucheurs 
Et  qui  vont  se  rouiller  dans  I'herbe;  des  blancheurs 
Qui  sont  lasses  de  ne  pas  Mre  eblouissantes ; 

C’est  tellement  le  cri  des  betes  innocentes 
Qui  n’ont  pas  a  cacher  les  choses  qu’elles  font. 

Et  du  ruisseau  qui  veut  Mre  vu  jusqu’au  fond; 

Et  meme — car  ton  oeuvre,  6  Nuit !  te  desavoue — 

De  la  flaque  qui  veut  miroiter,  de  la  boue 
Qui  veut  redevenir  de  la  terre  en  sechant ; 

C’est  tellement  le  cri  magnifique  du  champ 
Qui  veut  sentir  pousser  son  orge  ou  ses  epeautres ; 

De  Tarbre  ayant  des  fleurs  qui  veut  en  avoir  d’autres; 
Du  raisin  vert  qui  veut  avoir  un  cote  brun; 

Du  pont  tremblant  qui  veut  sentir  passer  quelqu’un 
Et  remuer  encor  doucement  sur  ses  planches 
Les  ombres  des  oiseaux  dans  les  ombres  des  branches; 
De  tout  ce  qui  voudrait  chanter,  quitter  le  deuil, 
Revivre,  resservir,  etre  une  berge,  un  seuil, 

Un  banc  tiede,  une  pierre  houreuse  d'etre  chaude 
Pour  la  main  qui  s’appuie  ou  la  fourmi  qui  rode ; 
Enfin,  c’est  tellement  le  cri  vers  la  clarte 
De  toute  la  beaute,  de  toute  la  sante, 

Et  de  tout  ce  qui  veut,  au  soleil,  dans  la  joie, 

Faire  son  oeuvre  en  la  voyant,  pour  qu’on  la  voie ; 
Et,  lorsque  monte  en  rnoi  ce  vaste  appel  au  jour, 
J’agrandis  tellement  toute  mon  ame  pour 
Qu’etant  plus  spacieuse  elle  soit  plus  sonore 
Et  que  le  large  cri  s'y  elargisse  encore; 

Avant  de  le  jeter,  c’est  si  pieusement 

Que  je  retiens  ce  cri  dans  mon  ame  un  moment ; 

Puis,  quand  pour  Ten  chasser  enfin  je  la  contracte. 
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Je  suis  si  convaincu  que  j’accomplis  un  acte, 

J’ai  tellement  la  foi  que  mon  cocorico 
Fera  crouler  la  nuit  ccmme  une  Jericho... 

LA  FAISANE,  ffouvantie. 

Chantecler ! 

CHANTECLER. 

Et  sonnant  d’avance  sa  victoire, 

Mon  chant  jaillit  si  net,  si  fier,  si  peremptoire, 

Que  I’horizon,  saisi  d’un  rose  tremblement, 

M’obeit ! 

LA  FAISANE. 

Chantecler ! 

CHANTECLER. 

Je  chante !  Vainement 

La  nuit,  pour  transiger,  m’offre  le  crepuscule, 

Je  chante!  Et  tout  a  coup... 

LA  FAISANE. 

Chantecler ! 

CHANTECLER. 

Je  recule, 

Ebloui  de  me  voir  moi-meme  tout  vermeil, 

Et  d’avoir,  moi,  le  Coq,  fait  lever  le  soleil ! 

Then,  after  a  pause — 

Je  pense  ^  la  lumiere,  et  non  pas  a  la  gloire. 

Chanter,  c’est  ma  fa^on  de  me  battre  et  de  croire. 

Et  si  de  tons  les  chants  mon  chant  est  le  plus  fier, 

C’est  que  je  chante  clair  afin  qu’il  fasse  clair. 

“But  if,”  asks  the  Hen  Pheasant,  “the  skies  are  clouded  and 
grey  ?  ” 

CHANTECLER. 

Si  le  ciel  est  gris,  c’est  que  j’ai  mal  chante. 

LA  FAISANE. 

II  est  tellement  beau,  qu’il  semble  avoir  raison. 

Majestically,  Chantecler  struts  to  and  fro  beneath  the  branches  of 
the  tree.  Humbly,  admiringly,  the  Hen  Pheasant  watches  his 
perambulations.  Night  has  passed,  daybreak  is  near;  the  skies  above 
the  hillock  on  which  Chantecler  is  standing  turn  from  black  to  purple, 
and  next  from  purple  to  dark  grey.  “Look  and  listen,”  says  Chante¬ 
cler.  He  digs  his  claws  firmly  into  the  turf :  he  throws  his  chest 
out ;  he  raises  his  head  heavenwards  : — “Cocorico  .  .  .  Cocorico  .  .  . 
Cocorico.”  And  gradually,  delicately,  the  skies  light  up;  birds 
twitter,  cottages  stand  out  in  the  distance,  the  tramp  of  the  peasant 
on  his  way  to  the  fields  tells  that  the  day’s  work  has  begun, — shafts 
of  golden  light  fall  ujion  majestic  Chantecler  and  illuminate  the 
plumage  of  the  graceful,  beautiful  Hen  Pheasant. 

CHANTECLER. 

L’aurore  n’a  jamais  etc  plus  reussie. 
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And  now,  in  a  kitchen  garden,  the  Guinea-Fowl’s  “five  o’clock  ” — 
a  worldly,  fashionable  reception  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning!  It 
13  a  satire  on  elegant  Paris  salons;  what  tittle-tattle,  what  scandal- 
mongering,  what  epigrams,  paradoxes,  and  puns!  At  a  weather- 
stained  old  gate  stands  the  Magpie.  One  of  the  first  guests  he  cere¬ 
moniously  announces  is  the  Peacock — the  grande  dame,  to  whom  her 
hostess,  the  snobbish  Guinea-Fowl,  makes  a  profound  curtsey. 
(The  Peacock’s  tail  is  a  miracle  of  ingenuity;  the  actress  can  spread 
it  out  fanwise,  raise  it,  let  it  drop,  at  will.)  Then,  one  after  another, 
arrives  an  endless  procession  of  cocks.  “The  Golden  Cock;  the 
Silver  Cock;  the  Cock  from  Bagdad;  the  Cock  from  Cochin  China; 
the  Scotch  Grey  Cock ;  the  Bantam  Cock ;  the  Cock  without  Claws ; 
JI.  le  Doyen  of  All  the  Cocks,”  announces  the  Magpie.  Bows  from 
these  multitudinous  Cocks  to  the  Guinea-Fowl,  to  the  Peacock,  and 
to  the  Blackbird.  In  all,  forty-three  amazing  Cocks — each  of  whom 
is  jealous  of  Chantecler;  who  eventually  appears  at  the  gateway  with 
the  Hen  Pheasant.  “Announce  me,  simply,  as  the  Cock,”  proudly 
says  Chantecler.  “Le  Coq,”  cries  the  Magpie.  And  the  trouble 
begins. 

Coldness  from  the  Guinea-Fowl,  scorn  from  the  Peacock,  mockery 
from  the  Blackbird,  and  insults  from  the  Prize  Fighting  Cock,  w'ho 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  uncanny,  unwholesome  Night  Birds 
to  slay  idealistic,  sun-loving  Chantecler.  Then,  the  duel; — wdiich 
ends  in  the  victory  of  the  Cock,  and  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  the 
prize-fighter.  All  the  Cocks,  from  M.  le  Doyen  down  to  the  Cock 
without  Claws,  are  dismayed.  The  Peacock  is  disgusted ;  the  Guinea- 
Fowl  is  dejected  at  the  wretched  failure  of  her  “five  o’clock,” — only 
the  smart,  irrepressible  Blackbird  keeps  things  going.  But  not  for 
long.  Contemptuously,  Chantecler  turns  upon  him;  taunts  him  with 
his  vain,  miserable  endeavour  to  imitate  the  true,  delightful  wit, 
gaiety,  and  genius  of  the  Sparrow — the  gavroche — of  Paris.  The 
Parisian  Sparrow  is  flippant,  but  warm-hearted.  He  laughs,  he 
scoffs,  he  whistles,  he  swaggers — but  he  is  faithful  and  brave.  But 
you,  wretched  Blackbird,  are  a  coward.  You,  shallow  creature,  are 
a  sneak.  And  then  the  line  that  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  of 
Victor  Hugo — “II  faut  savoir  mourir  pour  s’appeler  Gavroche.” 

CHANTECLEH. 

Tu  veux  imiter  le  Moineau?  Mais  sa  blague 
N’est  pas  une  prudence,  un  art  de  rester  vague, 

Un  Elegant  moyen  de  n’avoir  pas  d’avis  : 

11  a  toujours  des  yeux  furieux  ou  ravis. 

Et  veux-tu,  maintenant,  la  clef  d’or  qui  remonte 
Comme  un  joujou  charmant  sa  blague  jeune  et  prompte? 

Le  veux-tu,  le  secret  par  quoi  ce  camelot 
Sait  nous  cambrioler  le  cceur  avec  un  mot, 

De  sorte  qu’il  n’est  rien,  a  lui,  qu’on  ne  pardonne? 

“Le  voulez-vous?...  Un  sou!  deux  sous!  Non,  je  le  donne ! 
Demandez  le  secret  du  Moineau  de  Paris!” 

C’est  que  ses  cris  railleurs  sont  des  cris  attendris, 

C’est  qu’il  est  libre  et  fier,  c’est  qu’il  croit,  c’est  qu’il  aime, 
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C’est  que,  seuls,  les  baneaux  d’un  balcon  du  cinquieme 
Ou  pour  lui  quelque  enfant  aura  mis  le  couvert 
Fornteront  un  instant  sa  cage  a  ciel  ouvert; 

C’est  qu’on  peut  etre  sur  qu’il  a  l  ame  gamine 
Puisqu’il  a  gamine  lorsqu'il  criait  famine. 

Son  fameux  :  “Oh!  la  la!”  qui  nargue  le  passant 
N’est  qu’un  cri  de  douleur  dont  on  changea  I’accent ! 

Ah !  tu  veux  I’imitef,  ce  fou  qui  fait  des  niches, 

Mais  de  I’Arc  de  Triomphe  habite  les  corniches 
Et  les  trous  de  la  barricade !  Le  Moineau 
Qui  peut  etre  sublime  en  repondant :  “Guano!” 

Qui  chante  sous  le  plomb  et  rit  devant  la  broche? 

II  faut  savoir  mourir  pour  s’appeler  Gavroche ! 

Mais  vous  qui,  sans  gaiete  parce  que  sans  amour, 

Vous  etes  figure  que  la  mauvaise  humour 

Peut  remplacer  la  bonne  humeur,  et  qu’on  detrone 

Le  Pierrot  lorsqu’on  n’est  qu’un  negre  qui  rit  jaune, 

Et  que  nous  confondons,  6  lourdauds  sautillants, 

Vos  mots  d’esprit,  qui  sont  des  eteignoiis  brillants, 

Avec  ces  traits  du  coeur  qui  sont  des  etincelles, 

Vous  pouvez  vous  fouiller  si  vous  avez  des  ailes ! 

A  month  passes.  The  last  act  represents  the  Hen  Pheasant’s 
forest,  where  she  and  Chantecler  are  spending  their  honeymoon. 
For  the  bird  has  enticed  the  Cock  away  from  the  farmyard ;  and  thus, 
distress  of  his  old  fostermother,  and  much  indignation  amongst  the 
white,  grey,  brown,  and  black  hens. 

Night  in  the  forest,  and  how  beautifully  depicted!  Up  in  a  tree 
sits  a  solemn  woodpecker;  below  him,  around  a  huge  mushroom,  a 
number  of  toads  with  glistening  eyes  are  assembled.  Then,  a 
gigantic  cobweb,  and  in  the  middle  of  it,  a  spider.  Here  and  there, 
rabbits  peep  out  of  their  holes.  Everywhere,  birds.  “It  is  time,” 
says  tbe  solemn  woodpecker  to  them,  “for  you  to  say  your  prayers.” 

rxE  voix,  dans  les  arbres. 

Dieu  des  oiseaux !  .  .  . 

CXE  AUTRE  VOIX. 

Ou  plutot — car  il  sied  avant  tout  de  s’entendre 
Et  le  vautour  n’a  pas  le  Dieu  de  la  calandie ! 

Dieu  des  petits  oiseaux  !  .  .  . 

MiLLE  VOIX,  dans  les  feuilles. 

Dieu  des  petits  oiseaux  !  .  .  , 

LA  PREMIERE  VOIX. 

Qui  pour  nous  alleger  mis  de  I’air  dans  nos  os 
Et  pour  nous  embellir  mis  du  ciel  sur  nos  plumes, 

Merci  de  ce  beau  jour,  de  la  source  oil  nous  bumes, 

Des  grains  qu’ont  epluches  nos  bees  minutieux, 

De  nous  avoir  donne  d’excellents  petits  yeux 
Qui  voient  les  ennemis  invisibles  des  hommes, 

De  nous  avoir  munis,  jardiniers  que  nous  sommes, 

De  bons  petits  outils  de  come,  blonds  ou  noirs, 

Qui  sont  des  secateurs  et  des  echenilloirs ! 

Demain,  nous  combattrons  les  chardons  et  les  nielles  : 
Paidonnez-nous,  ce  soir,  nos  fautes  venielles 
Et  d’avoir  degarni  deux  ou  trois  groseillers. 
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Pour  que  nous  dormions  bien,  il  faut  que  vous  ayez 
Souffle  sur  nos  yeux  ronds  que  ferment  trois  paupieres. 
Seigneur,  si  I’homme  injuste,  en  nous  jetant  des  pierres. 
Nous  paye  de  I’avoir  entoure  de  chansons 
Et  d’avoir  dispute  son  pain  aux  charan5ons, 

Si  dans  quelque  filet  notie  famille  est  prise, 

Faites-nous  souvenir  de  saint  Fran9ois  d’Assiso 
Et  qu’il  faut  pardonner  a  Thomme  ses  reseaux 
Parce  qu’un  homme  a  dit :  “Mes  freres  les  oiseaux !  ” 

rXE  AtITRE  VOIX. 

Et  vous,  Frangois,  grand  saint,  benisseur  de  nos  ailes  .  . 

'  TOTJTES  LES  VOIX. 

j'  Priez  pour  nous  ! 

[  rxE  VOIX. 

Obtenez-nous,  Frangois  d’ Assise, 

E  Le  grain  d’orge  .  .  . 

LA  SECONDE  VOIX. 

Le  grain  de  ble  .  .  . 

D’AUTRES  VOIX.  ... 

Le  grin  de  mil  .  .  . 

LA  PREMIERE  VOIX. 

Ainsi  soit-il ! 

TOCTES  LES  VOIX. 

Ainsi  soit-il ! 


At  length,  when  Chantecler  appears,  we  perceive  that  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  Cock.  “Does  not  my  forest  please  you?  ” 
asks  the  Hen  Pheasant,  tenderly.  “Oh,  yes,”  replies  Chantecler, 
half-heartedly.  The  fact  is,  he  pines  after  the  farmyard.  Every 
night  in  the  forest  he  telephones  to  the  Blackbird,  through  the 
flower  of  the  bindweed !  for  news  of  his  old  fostermother,  the  hens, 
the  chicks,  the  dog  Patou.  Then,  the  Hen  Pheasant  is  jealous  of 
his  love  for  the  sun.  Cruelly,  she  has  insisted  that  he  is  to  crow 
only  once  every  day. 


LA  FAiSAXE,  impeTieuse. 
Un  seul  chant ! 


Mais 


CHANTECLER,  Tcsigne. 

Oui. 

LA  FAISANE. 

Depuis  un  mois,  je  n’en  permets 

Qu’un  Ecul ! 

CHANTECLER. 

Oui. 

LA  FAISANE. 

Le  soleil  monte-t-il  moins? 


CHANTECLER. 


II  monte ! 


LA  FAISANE. 

Tu  vcis  qu’on  peut  avoir  I’aurore  a  meilleur  ccmpte. 
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But  it  is  the  Hen  Pheasant’s  design  to  make  Chantecler  forgef 
the  dawn.  He,  of  the  farmyard,  has  never  heard  the  song  of  th 
nightingale.  So  glorious  are  her  notes  that  Chantecler,  the  poeiH 
the  idealist,  will  be  enraptured  by  them — and  lose  count  of  time. 

LA  FAISANE. 

II  ignore 

Que  lorsqu’un  Rossignol  chante  en  un  bois  sonore 
Et  qu’on  croit  I’ecouter  cinq  minutes  chanter. 

On  a  passe  la  nuit  a  I’ecouter. 

And  the  nightingale  sings;  and  Chantecler,  enthralled,  listens 
attentively — and  as  he  stands  there,  spellbound,  beneath  the 
nightingale’s  tree,  the  sun  rises  and  lights  up  the  forest. 

A  peal  of  mocking  laughter  betrays  the  presence  of  the  Blackbird. 
So  it  is  not  the  imperious  “  Cocorico  ”  who  summons  the  sun !  So 
the  day  breaks  without  Chantecler’s  shrill  crow  I  At  first  the  Cock 
refuses  to  admit  it :  “  That  is  the  sun  I  summoned  yesterday.” 
But  when  his  illusions  are  gone  he  returns,  humbled  but  not 
despairing,  to  the  farmyard.  If  he  has  not  the  supreme  power  to 
create  the  day,  at  least  he  can  herald  it. 

When  Chantecler  has  vanished,  the  Hen  Pheasant,  out  of  love 
for  the  Cock,  deliberately  flies  into  a  trap  set  by  the  owner  of 
the  poultry  yard.  She  remembers  Chantecler  having  described  the 
farmer  as  an  admirable  man. 

Car  le  proprietaire  est  un  vegetarien. 

C’est  un  homme  etonnant.  11  adore  les  betes. 

II  leur  donne  des  noms  qu’il  prend  dans  les  poetes. 

So  the  farmer,  after  releasing  the  Hen  Pheasant  from  the  trap, 
will  restore  her  to  Chantecler. 

More  and  more  golden  becomes  the  forest.  A  strident  “  Cocorko 
from  the  distance  announces  Chantecler’s  return  to  the  yard. 
When  footsteps  are  heard,  the  birds  stop  singing.  And  the  curtain 
falls  as  Patou  the  dog  rushes  in  with  the  ejaculation — “Yoici  les 
hommes  1  ” 

It  falls  on  a  chef  d' oeuvre. 

John  F.  Macdon.alp. 
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